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Centurtation in Roman Britain 


EGULARLY owned and regularly surveyed land in the 

Roman Empire was, at least in theory, divided into rectangu- 
lar (square or oblong) plots marked off by roads, paths (limites), or 
other visible signs. The plot unit was the centuria, an area con- 
nected by tradition with the infancy of Rome ; but the tradition, 
like most traditions, has been cumbered with bad professional 
theory. To put it shortly, it seems that the centuria was in 
general a plot of 200 iugera, which formed 100 heredia in the 
earliest Roman division of land; land thus divided was called 
ager limitatus, or perhaps more commonly ager centuriatus (often 
plural, agri centuriati), by Roman writers on land-surveying. 
No specific directions seem to have been laid down as to what 
kinds of land ought to be ‘limitate’ or ‘centuriate’, but it is 
pretty plain that lands held under a proper Roman tenure or 
lands allotted formally by the Roman government to citizens 
must have been thus divided. It would follow that the ¢erri- 
torium of, say, a provincial colonia—land originally set aside 
by the government as the estate of a town which was to 
possess municipal status and to be administered under a definite 
charter—would be centuriated when first surveyed and laid out." 
For the rest, we must have recourse to archaeology, to provide 
examples illustrating the actual nature of the land-division and 
the extent of its survivals. Of these survivals some remarkable 
cases have been detected in Mediterranean countries, in which 
the boundaries of the Roman limitatio have survived sweeping 


1 I venture the caution here that Londinium was not a colonia; and we cannot 
assume for it a territorium with agri centuriati. There is no evidence that Romano- 
British towns, other than municipia or coloniae, had territoria apart from the 
cantons to which they belonged. Most towns in the Graeco-Roman world had ‘terri- 
tories’ ; whether the Celtic cantonal towns had, is not so clear. - 
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changes of race, civilization, law, and government. The limites, 
or paths, which bounded the individual plots, seem to have been 
public paths, and, perhaps for that reason, have survived in some 
cases almost beyond belief. In Africa Proconsularis (Tunis), 
despite a Mohammedan conquest, despite complete changes in 
language, race, and civilization, many of the boundary paths 
made for the Roman land-divisions can still be traced on the 
actual soil, and there are there vestiges also, mainly epigraphic, 
of two great base-lines, cardo and decumanus, crossing at right- 
angles, on which the detailed land-surveying of the province, as 
a whole, was based. There was, in short, in Roman Tunis, a more 
or less systematic survey, which served as a basis of taxation, 
while the two base-lines formed a guide for subsequent limitatio 
of any special neighbourhood in it.? 

In Italy survivals of Roman land-centuriation are naturally 
not rare. Among the most striking examples is the ‘ Graticolato ’ 
in the Po valley, which can (or could) be seen from the upper 
slopes of the Apennines, as you look out from them north-east 
over the flat Emilian plain. For instance, the modern map shows 
(Fig. 1) some 5 miles north-east of Padua a roughly square 
patch, about 6 miles broad and long, where the present roads 
and tracks offer the pattern of a singularly regular chessboard. 
Another, less perfect patch lies 6 or 8 miles east of Modena, on 
the north side of the Via Aemilia, in the same Po valley. Traces 
are also visible in Italy much further south, in the rich plain 
round Naples, Capua, and Caserta. In the rest of Europe they 
are rare ; an inscription at Orange, in Provence, indicates * that 
there, doubtless in the territorium round the colonia of Arausio, 
the land was centuriated, but no one seems to have detected any 
survivals of the ancient boundary paths or marks of limitatio. 
Nor do traces seem to have been detected elsewhere in Gaul, 
though Southern Gaul was thoroughly romanized and full of 
coloniae, and the continuity between Roman Gaul and modern 
France is very close. In Germany the only case yet noted seems 
to be a supposed survival of limites at Friedberg, in the Wetterau, 
which was adduced by Meitzen over twenty years ago; the 


* This has been worked out for Roman Africa by (amongst others) Adolf Schulten 
(Lex Manciana, Berlin, 1897 ; &c.), by W. Barthel—whose death in war is no small loss 
to Roman historical studies—( Bonner Jahrbicher, cxx, 1911), as well as by the French 
scholar M. J. Toutain (Le Cadastre Romain d’ Afrique, 1908, and other works); their 
views do not altogether agree in detail, but the differences do not here concern us. 
For limitatio near Capua (mentioned below in the text) see J. Beloch’s Campanien 
(Berlin, 1879), and generally Schulten’s Rémische Flurteilung und ihre Reste, and his 
maps (Berlin, 1898). A complete map of the Po plain in Roman times would re- 
semble the U.S.A. geological survey maps of many American States, save that the 
units involved are in the U.S.A. very much larger than those in Lombardy. 

* See my Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford, 1913), p. 107, fig. 21; or H. Stuart Jones, 
Companion to Roman History (1912), p. 22, fig. 5. 
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evidence for it is, to my mind, not at all convincing, though it 
has been accepted by the Reichs-Limeskommission.* 
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Fie. 1. Traces oF CENTURIATION BETWEEN VENICE AND Papva. 
It will be noted that the centuriation north of the Musone stream is differently 
oriented from that south of it. 
Numerous attempts have been made to detect centuriation, 
or something like it, in Britain. The old controversy, as to the 


* A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Germanen (Berlin, 1895), iii. 157; 
E. Schmidt, Kastell Friedberg (Der Obergerm.-ractische Limes, Lig. 39, 1913), p. 10, 
U2 
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continuity between Roman Britain and Saxon England, has 
naturally made some antiquaries keen to detect such traces— 
though, in reality, as I have pointed out, they prove little as to 
continuity of civilization. Mr. H. C. Coote, who died in 1885, 
in a treatise of which ingenuity and ignorance are about equally 
characteristic, tried to collect evidence, particularly from inscrip- 
tions, which he misinterpreted wholesale. For instance, a stone 
found at Manchester states that ‘the century of Candidus ’— 
i.e. a company commanded by a centurion Candidus—built 24 ft. 
of the wall (a stone wall, as excavation has shown) round the 
Roman castellum there. It is an ordinary Roman military text, 
with hundreds of parallels, and it is simply a record of building 
work achieved by soldiers. In Mr. Coote’s hands it becomes 
a record of ‘ the “‘ centuria ” or plot of Candidus, situated on the 
twentieth decumanal and the fourth cardinal line’. Since he 
wrote, many scattered attempts have been made to trace remains 
of centuriation in various parts of England. The late Liverpool 
antiquary, Mr. W. Thompson Watkin (1836-88), was particularly 
fond of discovering botontint (earthen mounds, marking 
boundaries) in his own district, Cheshire and Lancashire, although, 
according to Mommsen, these botontinit were a local African 
peculiarity, which would not be expected in Britain.? Ten or 
twelve years ago, Mr. H. T. Crofton again tried to point out 
‘agrimensorial remains’ round Manchester; so far as I can 
judge, few of these remains are Roman, and none can properly 
claim to be ‘ agrimensorial’. About the same time, Mr. Montagu 
Sharpe, now chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions and 
County Council, issued two works,® in which he tried to trace 
centuriation in his own county, near London. I do not think 
that he succeeded better than his predecessors; certainly his 
arguments on this point seem to me far less convincing than his 
attractive earlier theory concerning Coway Stakes and the place 
where Caesar may have crossed the Thames, and I cannot con- 
sider that he has detected real traces of centuriation surviving 
in modern Middlesex. The position, therefore, is that 
we have, so far, no trustworthy evidence for centuriation in 
Britain. So well as I can judge, all these attempts fail because 
they furnish no traces of roads laid out accurately straight, 
running in direct lines or at right angles. They unquestionably 
approximate to that, but they do not reach it and yield no more 

5 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vii. 215. Found before 1607, now lost. First 
copied by Camden, Britannia, ed. 1607, p. 610. 

* Archaeologia, xlii. 151 (1867) ; Romans of Britain, 1878. 

™ Roman Lancashire (1883), pp. 223 ff.,&c. For Mommsen’s view, see his Gesam- 
melte Schriften, vii. 479. 


* Antiquities of Middlesex (Brentford, 1905) ; Roman Centuriation of the Middlesex 
District (Brentford, 1908). * See above, p. 289, p. 1. 
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than can be explained by chance. The straight line and the right 
angle are the marks which sunder even the simplest civilization 
from barbarism. 

I wish here to put forward a suggestion as to a possible trace 
of the practice in Essex. I do not claim it as a clear proof, but 
merely as a possibility which I cannot explain otherwise, which 
needs an explanation, and which has, I think, not been hitherto 
adduced by any writer. It is, however, a mere fragment, a waif 
or stray from an older order which has otherwise perished. 
English history since about a.p. 400 has not been such that we 
could hope to find here any coherent survival from Roman days 
and ways. While, then, I believe that it is sufficiently distinct to 
justify my hypothesis, I warn the reader that it has not what 
might be called the rhetorical force of the survivals shewn in Fig. 1. 
I merely claim that unless we assume that, in the region in 
question, there once existed some such road-scheme, the traces 
visible to-day are not intelligible. 

In Essex and the region of East Anglia, the main Roman 
centre was the municipality Colonia Victricensis,!° Camulodunum, 
situated where Colchester now stands. From this town a Roman 
road ran inland, due west for about 30 miles to the Hertfordshire 
border near Bishop’s Stortford ; it is traceable in the still-used 
highway called ‘Stane Street’. About 15 miles west from 
Colchester, this road traverses the little town of Braintree, which 
has yielded a few rather insignificant Roman remains (coins, 
pottery, burials, &c.). Here another road running from north- 
east to south-west impinges on it from the north, and crosses it 
obliquely, running on south-westwards in the same straight line. 
This oblique road follows its straight line with almost mathe- 
matical precision. It starts 4 miles north of Braintree near 
Gosfield, passes through Braintree, and continues southwards, 
preserving the same straight direction for 74 miles more, near 
Beddalls End and the group of Leigh villages, to Little Waltham. 
It is difficult not to think that the whole straight line, nearly 
12 miles in all, is perhaps Roman. Unfortunately, at each end, 
this straight line ‘ stops in air’. No Roman remains of signifi- 
cance are recorded as having been found near Gosfield, or near 
Little Waltham, nor can the straight section of road be traced 
further south or north. Yet a stretch of straight road 12 miles 
long requires explanation in England; unless other reasons for 
its straightness be discoverable, one has some right to consider 
it as likely to be Roman. In our island, straight roads of other 
than Roman origin seem to occur only in flat districts, such as 
the Fens, especially where a large tract of unenclosed or unoccu- 
pied land has been all in one ownership, and has been enclosed 

1% OIL. xiv. 3955 (Dessau 2740). 
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or developed all at one moment, so that extensive roadmaking 
on a definite scheme might be required. Round Braintree, there 
is no record of any such activity, nor is the country here so flat 
as to have tempted English road-makers of any date to have 
constructed a long, direct road across it. Nor, again, does the 
road connect any two points of such modern importance that 
a piece of specific modern road-making might be expected here." 

Moreover, the puzzle is not confined to this particular road. 
Eight miles west of Braintree, along Stane Street, is the little 
‘town’ of Great Dunmow. Here again a road running from 
north-east to south-west impinges on, or perhaps rather, diverges 
from, Stane Street ; from Dunmow it runs south-west through 
the district known as ‘ the Rodings ’, then, climbing out of the 
valley of the river Chelmer, it descends finally into the valley of 
the river Roding. All this lies south-west of Dunmow; but 
probably the road also ran north-east from Dunmow, towards 
Great Bardfield and Clare, and is connected with a medieval 
English road, or route, known to map-makers as Suffolk Way. 
But its traces here are dim and indistinct, and by no means 
accurately straight, and do not justify conjectures of Roman 
origin ; in any case, this part is likely to have been, not a Roman 
but a medieval thoroughfare for monastic use, leading, perhaps, 
from London and its neighbourhood to the abbeys at Clare and 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

However, the section south of Dunmow is clear to-day, in the 
form of a modern road, which for 5 miles, between the valleys 
of the Chelmer and the Roding, follows a true straight line. 
A straight stretch of 5 miles is hardly long enough to justify us in 
assuming without other evidence a Roman origin; but this 
stretch is not only straight ; it is parallel with the other NE. and 
SW. road, which I have mentioned above as running from near 
Gosfield through Braintree to near Little Waltham. The distance 
between the two straight roads is, as I have said, about 7} miles 
(measured perpendicularly to each road). The parallelism of 
these two roads can hardly be accidental. A large landowner, 
laying out a considerable area on a great scale, might conceivably 
wish to construct two roads 8 miles apart, running mathematically 
parallel, the one straight for 5 miles, the other for 12. That would 
be done in accordance with a general road-scheme, applying to 
a whole area. Without such general scheme, the chances against 
parallelism occurring between two roads of the specified lengths 
and distance seem to be overwhelming. Now if the Braintree 
road be Roman, it would seem to follow that the Dunmow road 


" See CIL. xii. 531, and pp. 65, 84. The Gosfield—Braintree-Little Waltham road 
is as old as 1602, as it is shown correctly in the map by Hans Woutneel, of that date. 
The Dunmow road appears correctly on the same map. 
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belonging to the same road-scheme would also be Roman. 
Braintree is 15 miles, Dunmow 23 miles, west of the colonia at 
Colchester. I suggest that, when Claudius founded this munici- 
pality, he provided it with an ample territorium, which stretched 
westward to Dunmow or even perhaps as far as the Stort at 
Bishop’s Stortford, on the western limit of modern Essex.!* 

The territorium of Roman Colchester clearly cannot have 
stretched far to the east, for the sea is near, and an extension 
of 30 miles inland to the Stort does not seem an unreasonable 
allowance for a town to which its imperial founder, Claudius, 
attached much importance. Many Roman provincial munici- 
palities seem to have had territoria as large as an average English 
county.1* If Colchester’s territoriwm was bounded on the west 
by the Stort, the whole of northern Essex, at least as far south 
as Little Waltham, would have fallen within it, and would have 
been surveyed and centuriated on one general scheme. This 
would naturally give parallel limites; and two of these might 
easily survive the chances of time, and remain as waifs and strays 
in modern Essex. No one who has worked on the subject will 
deny the possibility of such sporadic survivals. The scantiness 
of our knowledge constantly forbids us to guess in detail why a 
road has survived in one place and vanished in another. In such 
cases, chance, the interaction of uncounted imponderable forces, 
works very freely, and we can seldom hope to analyse the result. 
We can only note what has happened. I here claim simply that 
(a) the parallelism of the roads noted above can only be ex- 
plained if we assume some special process to have been at work ; 
(b) the existence of the neighbouring colonia, ‘ Camulodunum ’, is 
indisputable ; (c) the centuriation of its land within a reasonable 
distance of it would provide a quite possible reason for the 
parallelism of roads ; and lastly, (d) that such centuriation of its 
land is what we should otherwise expect. 

If this be so, do any conclusions follow respecting Roman 
Britain? I cannot affirm that they do. As I have said above," 
the boundaries of Roman centuriate land have in modern 
Tunis survived all manner of violent historical changes. No one 
would allege that the civilization of modern Tunis has real con- 
nexion with that of Roman Africa Proconsularis. And the 
fact, if it be a fact, that in one part of England a singular survival 
remains, does not prove that the people of eastern Essex have 
any special continuity with Rome. F. HAVERFIELD. 


2 T have no archaeological evidence to support this guess. I select the Stort since 
it is the first natural boundary which would confront any one journeying due west 
from Colchester along Stane Street. 

*® See CIL. xii. 531, and pp. 65, 84, &c. % See p. 290. 


The Early History of the Merchants 
Staplers 


HE Company of the Staple was the oldest trading company 

in England. In the time of Mary and Elizabeth, when the 
great London regulated companies dealt with sovereigns almost as 
equals, the merchants of the staple were among the richest in 
London. After the loss of the staple port of Calais, however, 
the company could hardly maintain itself ; and as a consequence 
it soon lost ground before its still prosperous rivals, the Merchant 
Adventurers. Although existing in name at least down to our 
own days, the Company of the Staple ceased to have any influence 
upon trade after the civil war. But before that there were three 
or four centuries when the merchants of the company were the 
most powerful in the kingdom, when they helped to determine 
matters of national policy, and laid the foundation for England’s 
future greatness in foreign trade. The history of the Company 
of the Staple thus belongs to the period of transition between 
medieval and modern times, when it was one of the forces helping 
to mould the economic life of the nation. 

In spite of its manifest importance and of the fact that every 
writer dealing with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries must 
continually acknowledge the influence of the company, our 
knowledge of the history of the merchants of the staple is still 
very imperfect. A chapter of Georg Schanz’s Englische Handels- 
polittk is devoted to its later history and describes the bitter 
losing struggle with the merchant adventurers in the time of 
Henry VII.! This account followed another history of the earlier 
period by W. von Ochenkowski2 But in both cases more 
attention was paid to the development of trade than to the 
organization of the company. Charles Gross dealt with this 
latter phase of the subject in a section of very great value. 
But he did not answer the questions which he himself raised 
as to the relation of the staplers to their rivals, the merchant 


» Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittclalters, i. 327-51 (Leipzig, 1881). 

* Englands wirthschaftliche Entwickelung im Ausgange des Mittelalters, pp. 187 ff. 
(Jena, 1879). : 

* The Gild Merchant, i. 140-8 (Oxford, 1890). 
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adventurers, or to the older organizations of the gild merchant. 
The relation of the company to the home staples is another 
interesting problem on which his discovery of contemporary rolls 
has thrown some light.4 A recent dissertation by Miss A. L. 
Jenckes has also brought together facts and documents valuacle 
for a more complete history of the company.® All these accounts, 
even that of Gross, dwell chiefly on the history of the staplers 
and the development of the company after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when it was already of national importance 
and had assumed its mature form. But the events and forces 
that brought it into existence, shaped it to the later characteristic 
semi-official duties, and gave it the monopoly of the woollen 
trade, have not been so clearly worked out. 

The Company of the Staple, by its first known charter of 
1313, was given control over all export of staple wares, chiefly 
wool, hides, and tin, to the Netherlands. All goods exported 
from England were to go from an English staple port to a mart 
town on the Continent. The collection of the king’s customs on 
staple wares was to be made at these ports, the royal collector 
acting with the representative of the merchants. For the greater 
part of the fourteenth century the foreign staple was at Bruges, 
although it was frequently transferred for short periods of time. 
But after the capture of Calais in 1347, the advantages of the older 
staple were less obvious. Being on the Continent, yet under 
English government, Calais did not suffer from divided interests 
in trade and could offer greater convenience for the collection of 
customs than a foreign city. After several experiments, therefore, 
the staple was finally fixed at Calais in 1373, and remained there 
until the loss of the city in 1558. Meanwhile the merchants of 
the company, mostly rich Londoners, under stimulus of the 
demands of Flemish weavers, saw their trade increase to national 
importance. But the growth of the English woollen manufacture 
by the end of the fourteenth century began seriously to threaten 
their business, and as the merchant adventurers’ trade in manu- 
factured cloth improved, the trade in raw wools diminished. An 
attempt of the staplers to secure part of this new trade, alleging 
an earlier right, brought on a long struggle between the two 
companies in which the staplers were finally worsted. This 
struggle and the defeat of the staplers was largely decided during 
the reign of Henry VII. It was, therefore, to a company of already 
decaying fortunes that the loss of Calais dealt almost a final blow. 
Although the merchants claimed a certain pre-eminence in trade 
down to the time of the civil war, their importance had long been 
a thing of the past. 


* The Gild Merchant, p. 141, note 2. 
’ The Staple of England (Philadelphia, 1908). * Printed ibid., pp. 61 f. 
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The history of the merchants of the staple is therefore one 
of a long decline. The great Statute of the Staple, passed in 
1353, shows the organization in its prime, more powerful than 
it ever was afterwards, when its trade was not yet seriously 
threatened by the merchant adventurers and the latter company 
had hardly more than taken shape. This statute is a landmark 
in the company’s history: it settled the power and functions 
of local staple ports, of officers, and of courts, and was therefore 
authoritative whenever staple regulations were in force. From 
that time also the position of the company was fixed and stable 
and its organization was to a large extent settled. But what was 
the history of the company before the statute ? Did the organiza- 
tion then show growing functions and increase of powers ? 

The Statute of the Staple, representing the early maturity 
of the company, consists of twenty-seven chapters, and is 
full of instructive detail.? Originally issued by Edward III 
as an ordinance, it was accepted by parliament, so that 
later documents usually refer to it as a statute. It is the first 
privilege issued to the company which in any way defines or 
describes its powers. Before this in 1341 a partial declaration 
of the company’s rights and privileges was made by the king,*® 
and still earlier there is what has been called the first charter of 
the company, of 1313. In addition there are numerous grants 
of privilege at Bruges; the longest, almost contemporaneous 
with the statute, agrees with it in many points word for word.° 
In order to avoid anachronisms and to trace out the earlier 
history of the company before the statute, this latter document 
has been used as a starting-point, to be illustrated almost entirely 
from documents of the previous half-century, and, where the 
material requires, from the reign of Edward I. 

The Company of the Staple had, from the beginning, a double 
character. First, there existed in each of the chief ports of the 
kingdom a local organization: this was the home staple. There 
was also a larger and more or less federated body consisting of 
merchants from all parts of England. Home staples, or staple 
ports, it must be understood, were the principal places for the 
export of wares, and these remained staples even while there 
was a foreign mart, although for the time they were less inde- 
pendent.!° The king might occasionally create a staple port, 


* Statutes of the Realm, i. 373 ff. (Record Commission, 1810-28). 

* Printed by Miss Jenckes, p. 62. 

* Cartulaire del Ancienne Estaple de Bruges, i. 226-32 (Bruges, 1904) in the Recueil 
de Chroniques published by the Soci¢té d’Emulation de Bruges. 

*® Gross found local staple rolls during the time when there was a foreign staple, 
thus proving that the local staples were not abolished at such a time. Miss Jenckes 
also recognizes this fact, although in other places she writes as though foreign and home 


staples alternated (pp. 8f.). See also Sir J. H. Ramsay, The Genesis of Lancaster, 
ii. 89-91 (Oxford, 1913). 
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but that was probably a small town to which he was showing 
some special favour." There were also many other towns which 
were sometimes included among the staple ports and sometimes 
not.” If any towns were thus excluded from participation in 
such valued privileges and rights, it is strange that we hear of 
few complaints on this score. Medieval boroughs were tenacious 
of their rights and never took easily the abolition of privileges 
once secured. We may conclude therefore that there was some 
reason for this lack of complaint ; possibly there was a general 
understanding as to which ports should enjoy staple rights. 
Much was probably determined by the fact whether trade was 
active or not. Thus wherever trade was active, there was a staple 
port. Bristol, Newcastle, and London are always mentioned when 
ports in their vicinity are spoken of ; other towns, where trade 
was small and not well known, might be included or omitted 
from a list without intentional injury or the loss of any real 
advantage. 

The local staple had a strong individuality of its own as a 
member of a more general organization of all the ‘ merchants of the 
realm’. The general society, however, does not seem to have con- 
sisted of a mere combination of the local bodies. It was almost as 
distinct as they were, and it included merchants from every part of 
England. We can see it in two different forms. First, it appears in 
a group of merchants gathered for business in the foreign staple. 
Whenever merchants from any recognized staple port were in the 
mart town, they attended meetings of this association. At first 
it probably included all English merchants there ; but as time 
passed, it became more exclusive. The general court, as we may 
call it from analogy to the later merchant adventurers,“ was 
therefore a composite and more or less fluctuating body. But 
thus it was all the more representative of various parts of England, 
although Londoners, we may suppose, were greatly in the majority. 
The home staples and the foreign mart constituted the permanent 
institutions of the company. But at intervals, sometimes it 
seems almost yearly, there was a meeting of merchants from all 
parts of England in London to determine questions of great 
moment, such as the removal of the staple from one foreign port 
to another, the election of the head of the company, or important 

4 As at Queenborough, when merchants of Sandwich were directed to go there 


instead of to Canterbury, since the king had removed the staple: Calendar of Close 
Rolls, 1364-5, p. 479. 

#2 See Miss Jenckes, pp. 53-5. Lists of staple ports are to be found attached to 
almost every document dealing with the trade in wool as well as with the staple in the 
Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, statutes, and writs. 

48 This is the term most frequently used, especially between 1313 and 1320. The 
charter of 1313 was granted to the ‘ mayor and merchants of the realm '. 

14 See W. E. Lingelbach, The Merchant Adventurers of England, their Laws and 
Ordinances, Introd., p. xv (Philadelphia, 1902). 
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business with the king. Of this association we shall speak more 
fully later. 

There was not much centralization. The general association 
probably had little power to regulate the conduct of the members, 
but it could help in distributing information and in securing 
uniformity of definition and of action. In this way it was especially 
useful to the king. Whenever he wished to obtain information, 
to change details of administration, or to reorganize mercantile 
practice, he could do so through one or the other of these central 
bodies. Probably for this reason the Company of the Staple has 
been regarded as a mere creature of the government. Through- 
out the later middle ages the king was gradually assuming 
functions which had formerly belonged to the towns. Uniformity 
of local practice made this process easier, and this, without doubt, 
the staplers helped greatly to promote. Already before the 
definite organization of the company, much had been done by 
the towns themselves in adopting similar customs and enacting 
similar laws and in co-operating through similar bodies of town 
and foreign merchants. After the opening of the fourteenth 
century the process was greatly facilitated. The staplers seem 
to have acted as intermediaries between the towns and the king, 
and took their part in the general movement for centralization. 
But the force making for uniformity exerted by this central body 
was to some extent outweighed by the overpowering influence 
exerted by the London merchants. Sometimes it is difficult 
to tell whether a measure is carried out by Londoners alone, or 
whether merchants from all the ports participate and are there- 
fore bound by it. 

As to the functions of the company, these can best be studied 
from the same two points of view. The local court of the staple 
had a strong and persistent individuality, shown in the many 
names for societies and members and in their widely different 
local practices and customs. It was the local court of the staple 
which determined what were the old customary privileges of 
the townsmen, and what the disabilities of aliens. All merchants 
of the staple were organized in this court for local administration.’ 
From the statute we know that the members included all mer- 
chants from the town, whether native or alien. It would seem 
that the assembled suitors took an active part in it, for their 
consent is usually recorded. The court was presided over by an 
elected officer, called, after the time of the statute, the mayor of 
the staple.* There were also two constables and two representa- 
tives of the alien merchants, besides attendants, porters, and 
others. A body of twelve sworn men was summoned to give 


18 Stat. of the Realm, i. 332 f. 
16 Statute of the Staple (27 Edward IIT), ch. &. 
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judgement ;'’ and if an alien was concerned, it included country- 
men of his nation. The court regulated local trade, legislating 
when necessary and upholding especially the town’s immemorial 
privileges. These varied considerably from place to place, but 
some popular ones were found in every borough of importance ; 
such as the gild merchant, the hanse, freedom from toll throughout 
England in all cities and ports, and the like. 

The merchants, as the most active class in the town, were 
continually attempting to secure further privileges for themselves, 
and so were in frequent conflict with other authorities both in 
the town and in its neighbourhood. As their wealth increased, 
they claimed more and more power, and the tendency of the 
time was to allow it. Once a privilege or right was recognized 
the merchants claimed it as of ancient custom. The Statute of 
Acton Burnel in 1283, enlarged two years later by Edward’s 
Statute of Merchants,!* had given to the local merchants con- 
siderable authority in dealing with mercantile affairs. The 
New Ordinances expressly limited those powers ‘ to cases between 
merchant and merchant’ or in connexion with ‘ merchant 
burgages ’.1® The first charter of the staplers of 1313 granted 
to the ‘ mayor and merchants of the realm’ only the power to 
administer staple regulations and to fine and punish offenders 
abroad. At home they were to assess the goods of those who 
broke the staple regulations, sharing the profits with the king. 
They also had the right to determine which should be the staple 
mart abroad. These powers with details on the collection of 
the customs were also granted in the privilege of 1341, and no 
others. Yet in the Statute of the Staple of 1353 their powers 
were very great. The judicial power of the merchants then 
included the settlement of all such cases as were granted by 
Edward I to merchants throughout the realm (ch. 8). Their 
jurisdiction was declared to be ‘ of people and of all manner of 
things touching the staple; and that all merchants coming to 
the staple [which, it should be noted, included all the principal 
ports of the kingdom 7°], their servants and meiny in the staple 
shall be ruled by the law merchant’ (ch. 8). Such regulation 
of the whole trade of a neighbouring district is a most charac- 
teristic feature of the administration of a medieval borough ; 
but here it is placed in the hands of the merchants of the staple. 

Like most medieval documents, the statute leaves out much 
that we particularly want to know. It enumerates changes, but 
only indirectly shows the principles on which they were founded. 


17 This body is much like the early scabini in France, the later échevins. 
18 Stat. of the Realm, i. 53-5 and 98. 

19 5 Edward II, ch. 33, Stat. of the Realm, i. 157. 

20 See list of staple ports in Appendix, below, p. 319. 
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Thus we learn that trade might be carried on at wholesale but 
might not be forestalled (ch. 11). Ordinary town regulations 
prohibited both, especially to aliens. The difference may perhaps 
be due to a desire to favour the aliens, or possibly it was a matter 
of good sense: the volume of trade was already considerable, 
and some wholesale trade must have been necessary. In several 
instances we find the company managing in the king’s name 
matters only recently under the fullest control of the local 
authorities. For instance, they were to secure the king’s weights 
and measures (ch. 10). Local determination of weights and 
measures was very slowly giving way before the king’s authority. 
There was constant complaint that townsmen bought by one 
measure and sold by another, and people applied the varying 
custom for their ownadvantage, wherever they could. The London 
Liber Horn, a little earlier, in reciting the Assize of Weights and 
Measures, shows that, while the stone of fourteen poundsas required 
by the ordinance was becoming common, London still used one 
of twelve and a half pounds,” a good thing for a seller if he could 
at the same time buy at fourteen pounds to a stone. Again, while 
English towns did not coin their own money, they had from Anglo- 
Saxon days been the seats of the king’s mints, with the regula- 
tion of exchange.2> Edward I probably is responsible for taking 
this into his own hands.24 Possibly the search for gold and 
silver being carried out of the realm is a relic of the older and 
fuller right. Both of these were placed by the statute (ch. 13) 
in the hands of the staplers. 

Recognizances of debt, another matter of prime importance 

%1 Pegolotti, in Za Pratica della Mercatura, frequently complains of this abuse, 
and tells us what weights were used in different cases. As he was probably in London 
as a member of the Florentine company of the Bardi during the first decade of the 
fourteenth century, and wrote his treatise twenty years later, his information is of 
more value than the vague complaints of Englishmen who might perhaps be trying 
to secure advantages for themselves. His treatise is published in vol. iii of Della 
Decima[by Pagnini] (Lucca, 1765). The part relating to England will also be found 


in an appendix to Dr. W. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commere-, 
i, 5th ed. (Cambridge, 1910). 

2 The Assize of Weights and Measures, assigned in the Slatutes of the Realm, 
i. 204, note 4, to an uncertain date of EdwardI or Edward II, is almost certainly of 
the time of Edward I, if not earlier. Its traditional date of 1266 seems plausible in 
the light of the commercial reorganization of that year. 

* According to the Laws of Aethelstan, there were king’s moneyers in Canterbury, 
Rochester, London, Winchester, Lewes, Hastings, Chichester, Hampton, Wareham, 
Exeter, Shaftesbury, and other places nut named: Aethelstan, 1. xiv. 2, in Lieber- 
mann’s Geselze der Angelsachsen, i. 158. 

** Edward at least entirely reorganized the mints and exchanges, placing them in 
the hands of two merchants, one of them an Italian. In London Orlandino de Podio 
of the Riccardi of Lucca was associated with Gregory de Rokesle of London, one of 
the principal merchants of the city. The mint was finally put in charge of a Gascon, 
William de Turnemire, but the exchange continued to be managed by the merchants. 


See Crump and Hughes, ‘English Currency under Edward 1’ (Economic Journal, 
v. 50-67 ; vii. 185-98). 
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to merchants, had been regulated for the kingdom by Edward I. 
The Statute of Acton Burnel mentioned only London, Bristol, and 
York, but the Statute of Merchants extends the system to all 
the ports. These recognizances of debt form the foundation of 
the London letter-books and seem to have led to the production 
of written records in many other towns. Originally they were to be 
made before the mayor and his clerk, that is, before the borough 
authorities. The New Ordinances again suggest, in this connexion, 
a wider extension of the practice than was originally planned ; 
and taking recognizances was, therefore, limited to twelve 
towns.2> This important function also was placed by the Act of 
Edward ITI (ch. 9) in the hands of the staplers. These were all ad- 
ministrative duties, as to which the merchants may be considered 
in the double light of representatives of the town merchants, 
and hence as interested in securing advantages for the local body, 
and also as officials of the king in maintaining uniform procedure 
in all the ports. 

The mayor and constables as a court had also distinct judicial 
functions. They decided all questions relating to the staple, 
including all those arising within the staple limits, or concerning 
staple goods anywhere. They had jurisdiction over all persons 
engaged in staple business, native and foreign merchants, as 
well as their servants.2® In the case of foreigners there were, 
however, many restrictions.27. The Law Merchant was the law 
of the staple. Its courts were also the characteristic mercantile 
courts, sitting ‘from day to day ’ and administering swift justice, 
just like the pie-powder courts of the fairs,28 which were closely 
akin to them. In pleas of land and in cases of felony the plaintiffs 
were under the common law. But in other matters appeal to 
the chancellor was permitted. This process of appeal is perhaps 
foreshadowed by the regulation of the Statute of Acton Burnel, 
empowering the chancellor to record recognizances of debt.?® 
Being entered on the chancery rolls, we find them forming a 
considerable element in the close rolls of Edward I. Foreigners 
frequently had their debts recorded there, instead of on the local 
rolls, perhaps because they could expect fairer treatment from 
the king than from local authorities. Englishmen also frequently 
used the same method, especially when the debtor and creditor 
were from different towns. While the power of local courts was 
gradually extending, there was more confidence in the king’s 
power to distrain on the goods of a delinquent debtor. The 


* The statute 5 Edward IT, ch. 33, names Newcastle, York, Nottingham, for 
counties beyond Trent ; Exeter, Bristol, Southampton, for counties of the south and 
west ; Lincoln, Northampton, London, Canterbury, Shrewsbury, Norwich. 

36 27 Edward III, ch. 8, 16, 19. *7 Ibid., ch. 2, 8, 17, 20, 24, 26. 

% Jdid., ch. 8, 20. * 13 Edward I, Stat. of the Realm, i. 53. 
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Statute of 1285 permitted recognizances before the justices of 
the bench, the barons of the exchequer, and the justices itinerant,*° 


but the method was not often used, certainly not at the time of 
the Statute of the Staple. 


Cases arising on the sea were also in the hands of the merchants 
of the staple in their local court." Maritime law and the law 
merchant are very slowly separated in medieval courts. Here 
again we find traces of the moulding influence of Edward I. It 
is not clear when or how the Rolls of Oleron were established 
as the law of the English ports. Whether they were known or 
extensively used before Edward’s time remains to be proved, 
but it is very probable. A number of coincidences in England 
about 1266, while amounting to little in themselves, indicate 
as a whole some definite change in regard to maritime affairs. 
First, the young Edward was made lord of Oleron by Henry III 
in 1259, just about the time when he spent two years in Gascony.** 
While he was still there, the king wrote him a sharp letter regarding 
his alienation of the lordship of Oleron and resumed the grant. 
Secondly, Edward’s wife, Eleanor of Castile, was the sister of 
Alfonso the Wise of Castile, and it is remarkable that one of the 
oldest copies of the Rolls of Oleron extant in England has been 
traced to a Castilian source, dated in 1266.54 Thirdly, in that year 
the king gave Edward authority over all merchants of England, 
whether coming to the realm or leaving it,>° and required them to 
obtain licences from him. Fourthly, this same year saw also 
the first attempt at a general duty on all goods leaving the realm.** 


3° 15 Edward I, Stat. of the Realm, i. 100. It is added that the execution of recog- 
nizances made before them (i.e. the justices, barons of the exchequer, &c.) ‘shall 
not be done in the form aforesaid [by the law merchant ?], but by the law and in the 
manner provided in the statutes ’. 3 37 Edward III, ch. 8, 22. 

* The condition of his lordship was that ho should never alienate it from the 
crown, The anger of the king’s council, when they heard that he was about to transfer 
it to one of the hated Lusignans, shows the great value placed on the lordship: Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 41 and 141. 


* Edward was in Gascony in 1259 and again from 1260 to 1262. The Gascon Rolls 
illustrate his activity there. 

%* Pardessus, [Histoire des Lois Maritimes, ii. 283 f. (Paris, 1829-30). In the 
introduction to the Oak Book of Southampton, ii, pp. xxix-xxxvii (Southampton 
Record Society, 1913), the editor, Mr. P. Studer, gives reasons for thinking the copy 
of the Rolls at Southampton still older than that used by Pardessus. In this South- 
ampton copy the law of 1285 is also included, but as number 27. 

35 Foedera, i. 468; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 575. 

3* All foreign and oversea merchants wishing to come to the realm and carry on 
business there must have a licence from Edward the king’s son, and when required 
must leave the realm [perhaps after 40 days], paying ‘a reasonable portion on imports 
and exports’: Foedera, l. c.; Cal. of Pat. Rolls,l.c. Later documents show that this ree - 
sonable portion of imports and exports took the form of the ‘ new aid’ agreed upon by 
the merchants and the prince, for which collectors were appointed throughout the 
realm. Hugh Pape, of the Florentine company, was one of the collectors: Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1258-66, p. 580 ; 1266-72, p. 142. This ‘ new aid’ was assented to by ‘all the 
merchants on this side and beyond seas bringing merchandise to and from the reaim ’, 


VOL. XXXITI.—NO. CXXXI. x 
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The ‘New Aid’ was apparently intended to override all local 
privileges and exemptions, but the immediate outcry from 
Englishmen as well as foreigners caused Henry III to withdraw 
it within a year. How much Edward valued its enactment, and 
the revenue he obtained through this means, is shown by the fact 
that it was one of the first measures carried through in his own 
first parliament, when the so-called ‘ Ancient Customs ’ on wool, 
hides, and tin were once for all established.2? These coincidences 
seem to indicate a consistent policy ; pieced together they must 
have some bearing on maritime matters, on the adjudication of 
maritime cases, and on the organization of the English ports. 
Edward took a great interest in these questions. His first and 
second parliaments both dealt with the question of wrecks at 
sea ;°8 he was the first to issue a charter to the Cinque Ports 
as a whole, instead of to the individual towns, as had hitherto 
been done.*® In that dispute, men of the Ports protested against 
a regulation of the Londoners, which they claimed was new. 
Now this regulation is the chapter numbered 35 in the copy 
of the Rolls of Oleron in Liber Horn. In the Castilian copy of 
1266 there were only the first twenty-four chapters, so that it 
looks as though ten new chapters were subsequently added. 
Without going into the vexed question of the early history of 
the Rolls of Oleron and their adoption as the law of the ports, 

the significance of the dated manuscript remains the same.” 
Maritime cases, by Edward I’s two statutes, were to be decided 
before the mayors and their clerks. Such cases are not mentioned 
in either of the earlier privileges of the merchants staplers ; but 
in the Statute of the Staple (ch. 13) they are assigned as a matter 
of course to the local court, without any suggestion that this was 
a new arrangement. It looks as though they had judged such 
cases before. But very shortly afterwards a change is indicated. 
The beginning of the admiral’s jurisdiction has been traced back 
to two grants to the ‘ captain of the king’s ships ’ in 1357, and to 
the ‘ admiral’ in 1361, of power to hear pleas of the sea." But 
in spite of this, it is probable that the local ‘courts did not lose all 
power, since the statute continued to be confirmed and enforced. 
Moreover a statute of 1414 enacts that ‘conservators of the 
*” The first record of it is the writ to the collectors in the ports: Parl.Writs, i. 1 (2). 


3° 3 Edward I, ch. 4; 4 Edward I, ch. 4; Stat. of the Realm, i. 28 and 41. 

8° In 1278: Foedera, t. ii. 538. 

‘° For the introduction of the Rolls of Oleron see the Black Book of the Admiralty, 
Rolls Series, i, pp. Ixii-Ilxx; ii, pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. See also Pardessus and Studer, 
above cited. 

“| John Pavely was appointed ‘ capitaneus et ductor’ of the king’s ships, with 
power to hear pleas of the sea ‘ secundum legem maritimam’: Foedera, mt. i. 479. 
In 1361 John Beauchamp was made admiral, with similar powers: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1358-61, p. 516. See also T. L. Mears, ‘Admiralty Jurisdiction’, in Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History, ii. 320 (Cambridge, 1908). 
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Truces ’ shall be appointed in every port, to act as deputies of 
the admiral in deciding maritime cases.” Residing at the ports, 
these officers probably soon fell under local control; for there 
were in 1835 fifteen ports still claiming to have their own inde- 
pendent admiralty courts, which were then abolished.* 

Another important function of the merchants had to do with 
the customs. To the government this was probably the most 
important. The ‘ Ancient Customs’ of 1275 were assigned for 
collection to two merchants, one from the town and another 
from the great Italian firm of the Riccardi of Lucca. This 
plan was continued throughout Edward I’s reign and until 
1311, when the New Ordinances required that customs should 
be collected not by aliens, but by Englishmen only.“ Probably 
an important reason for using the Italian companies in this 
capacity had been because of their wide ramification, and the 
consequent easy exchange of money. After the organization 
of the staplers in all the ports, they could take the place of the 
alien merchants. The bulk of the customs were now royal, since 
the great boroughs and many of the smaller ones had already 
secured exemption from older local dues, and the same was true 
of many aliens. It is therefore likely that the Company of the 
Staple began to collect customs in 1313, if they had not already 
done so before. This function, fully described in the Ordinance 
of 1341, is mentioned first in the statute, and was apparently 
regarded as the most important. But the customs collected by 
them were the ‘ Ancient Customs’ on wool, hides, and tin 
especially. The staplers do not appear to have had much to do 
with the later impositions ; therefore, as duties on other goods 
tended to replace those of the staples, their function assumed 
the form of a control over this particular branch of commerce, 
and hence of a monopoly of the wool-trade. That belongs, 
however, to a later period. 

Meanwhile another tax of somewhat similar nature was 
contributing to the formation of the second great company, the 
merchant adventurers. During the early period of the Company 
of the Staple, its members traded in a number of wares, the list 
varying from time to time. Tin is sometimes included, but special 
staples for tin developed and that trade came to be managed by 
the tinners’ parliament.** But the staplers dealt chiefly in wool 
and hides ; and these were known as staple wares, for most of our 

“ Stat. of the Realm, ii. 180-1. 

* In 1835 the courts of the following boroughs, still claiming exemption from 
admiralty jurisdiction, were abolished: Aldestowe, *Boston, *Bristol, *Dunwich, 
Harwich, *Ipswich, Kingston-on-Humber, *Lynn, Maldon, *Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Newport, Poole, Southwold, *Southampton, *Yarmouth: Mears, whi supra, p. 329, 
note 5. Staple ports are marked with an asterisk. 

“4 5 Edward II, ch. 4, 5, 21. 

* See G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries (Boston, U.S.A., 1908). 
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period the chief exports of the country. Very early in the four- 
teenth century, however, the manufacture of cloth began to 
assume considerable importance. The king saw an opportunity 
for a new tax and promptly made use of it. This was at first 
only another way of taxing the wool. but it was applied to the 
wool used in domestic manufacture and afterwards exported as 
cloth. Sir James Ramsay has called it rather of the nature of 
an excise than a custom,** but a little later it was certainly a true 
customs duty.” For a long time there was no distinction between 
the merchants dealing in wool and those dealing in cloth. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century both were regarded as 
staple goods, and regulations for trade named the two together. 
The first notice of a tax on ‘cloth made in the country ’ deals 
with a small ‘alnage’ of a penny a cloth for dealing those of 
the approved length and breadth. Sir James Ramsay has found 
accounts from 1328 to 1334 which seem to relate to this ‘ alnage ’. 
After the capture of Calais in 1347 the king saw an opportunity to 
induce merchants to resort there, and he accordingly established 
a separate staple for cloth, feathers, &c., at Calais, while the staple 
for wool still remained at Bruges.*® When the staple at Bruges 


‘¢ The Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 90-1. A petition in parliament speaks of the tax 
as existing in the time of Henry III (Rot. Parl. i. 28). In Sir J. Ramsay’s table of 
customs it appears from 1328 to 1334 and again after 1347. 

*” Two quite different duties on cloth are apparently represented here. One of these 
is the ‘ alnage’, a small payment for sealing cloths of the approved length and width ; 
the other is a true export duty on cloth. An order of 1367 says: ‘ And after, for 
that the wool growing within the realm, whereof it had been taken over to foreign 
parts, the custom and subsidy ought to have been paid to the king, was worked into 
cloths within the realm, and the cloths taken to foreign parts in no small quantity, 
it was ordered by the king and council, that for every cloth made within the realm 
and so taken out, there should be taken to the king’s use, for every cloth of assize from 
natives 14d. and 2ld. from aliens; for every cloth of scarlet or other whole grain, 
from natives 2s. 4d. and 3s. 6d. from aliens; and for every other cloth of half-grain, 
...a moiety’: Cal. of Close Rolls, 1364-9, pp. 334-5. Possibly for a short time after 
the staple was placed at Calais both kinds of taxes were collected, In 1362, however, 
and again in 1364, and later, the king let these subsidies on exported cloth to mer- 
chants in the various ports, who seem entirely distinct from the merchants dealing 
in staple wares, and whose names never occur in the same lists with these. In the 
indentures to the farmers of this subsidy on cloth the king specifically exempts them 
from payments for ‘ alnage’: Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-4, pp. 432-3, 517-21. 

** After 1340, when the king promised to keep the English staple at Bruges for 
fifteen years (Cartul. de Bruges, i. 191), it remained there until Michaelmas 1348. Then 
for a year it was removed to Middelburg (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, p. 6), but was 
perhaps restored to Bruges at the end of that time, as a treaty between Edward III 
and the Count of Flanders indicates, in December 1348 (Foedera, mt. i. 178). The 
staple was, however, in Middelburg in November 1352 and in February 1353 (Cal. 
of Pat. Rolls, 1350-4, pp. 454 and 530), so that it may not have gone back to Bruges. 
Meanwhile in November 1347 the king appointed his butler, J. de Wesenham, to take 
custom on all woollen cloths exported from the realm. This was assigned for col- 
lection to the butler’s deputies in the ports, and writs to these deputies in Ipswich, 
Colchester, Maldon, and Harwich for the ports of Norfolk and to Hull are extant 
(Cal. of Pat. Kolls, 1345-8, pp. 434-5). The appointment of these deputies reads like 
the first grant of the custom, and gives full details of the amount and the method 
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was abolished in 1353, at the time of the statute, the staple at 
Calais still continued perhaps without interruption. The staple 
for wool was re-established at Bruges in 1359, but only for a short 
time. Then in 1363 the foreign staple for wool was placed at 
Calais, while it seems possible that staples for cloth were held only 
in England. The word staple now begins to be connected ex- 
clusively with the woollen trade, so that while we hear of a foreign 
mart and of a collection of a subsidy on cloth at certain ports, 
they are not after this time called staples. Probably the detinite 
separation of two classes of merchants began soon after the staple 
for cloth was placed at Calais in 1347. Only two or three years 
later we hear of tumults at Calais, and an Englishman was placed 
in the Tower of London for inciting to hold ‘ meetings, assemblies 
and other unlawful conspiracies ’, such as usually attended new 
organizations.*® While the merchant adventurers did not obtain 


of collection. This duty was not an excise but a customs duty on exports. The 
following April the king erected at Calais a staple for ‘ tin, lead, feathers, woollen 
cloth made in the kingdom, and worsteds’ (Foedera, 111. i. 158). He did this, as he 
says, in order that ‘ merchants and others should go to the city’ of Calais, and he 
established it for seven years. The staple of cloth was still in Calais in July, in 
September, and on 15 November 1348 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1345-8, pp. 476, 560, 597). 
In the meantime the staple for wool had been removed at Michaelmas 1348, from 
Bruges to Middelburg (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1348-51, p. 6). Sir J. Ramsay gives 
returns from the customs on cloth for each year after 1347. The erection of this 
second staple at Calais was received with hostility by some at least of the English 
merchants, probably by those who had been dealing in both wool and cloth. The king 
speaks of ‘ damages and injuries’ arising from it (Foedera, 1. i. 178). 

«* There were ‘ meetings, associations, and tumults’ in Calais, which apparently 
involved only a part of the townsmen there, and in which an English échevin of Calais 
was implicated. He was afterwards imprisoned in the Tower of London until security 
was given that he would keep the peace and.refrain from seditious action. He 
was Richard atte Wood, a king’s serieant-at-arms and, it would seem, an 
important man. His mainpernor was William atte Wood, another king’s serjeant- 
at-arms of Yorkshire (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1349-54, p. 196). The French échevin 
corresponds nearly to the English ‘jurat’, usually a substantial merchant in an 
English port, and closely connected with the government of the town and the organi- 
zation of the local staple. Thus the meetings in Calais look like an attempt to organize 
a similar staple in Calais under certain of the merchants. It may be remembered 
that Louis X had invited the English merchants to establish their staple port at 
Calais in 1318. There is abundant evidence that trade in wool, hides, &c., was distinct 
from that of other goods both before and after the permanent settlement of the staple 
for wool at Calais in 1373. The subsidy on cloth, replacing the earlier ‘ alnage’, was 
farmed to merchants of the ports for three or four years, and in the case of London 
for one year, yet we do not find the word staple used (see above, note 47). In 
several cases later evidence shows that these merchants have no dealing in wool, 
and do business only in the export of cloth. In September 1362, and again on 15 May 
1364, a number of the indentures between the king and these merchants are enrolled 
on the Close Rolls. In these indentures the merchants were exempted from rendering 
account of their receipts, and were excused from payment of ‘ alnage’ (Cal. of Close 
Rolls, 1360-4, pp. 432-3 and 517-21). As we have seen, the ‘ staples’ were placed in 
Calais in 1363 ; yet a year before this export of cloth, lead, tin, mill-stones, sea-coals, 
felt, woad, butter, cheese, &c., was prohibited (ibid., p. 436), and again in 1367 
(ibid. 1364-9, p. 376), while the staple for wools still remained at Calais, where it 
is found in October 1366 (ibid., p. 247), and in January 1367 (ibid., p. 363). 
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a charter until February 1406/7, they were already fully formed 
and active before that time.®° 

Another function of the staplers lay in making grants to the 
king, but this was connected chiefly with the central organization. 
This, as we have seen, appears in two forms. The general court 
was the organization at the foreign mart. It was presided over 
by the highest officer of the company. Before the statute he was 
called the mayor ;*! but when that enactment named local mayors 
in each English staple port, a new name was necessary for the 
head of the general court, and thenceforward he was called 
governor, as was stated in 1360, ‘of the liberties of English 
merchants in Bruges ’.** Several times for a short interval the 
staple was at Antwerp, at St. Omer,*4 or at Middelburg. 
Usually this was due to some local mercantile dispute between 
the merchants and the townsmen, or to political influences on 
the king. At least twice between 1313 and 1353 all foreign staples 
were abolished, and they were held only in England and Ireland.** 
But for most of the time the staple was at Bruges, so that we 
shall look to that city for evidence of the merchants’ activity. 
Among the numerous grants of privilege to foreign merchants 
there, those to Englishmen were frequent and ample.’ The longest 
grant is a few years later than the English Statute of the Staple, 
with which it frequently agrees word for word. It was made in 
1359, when the English staple after an interval of six years was 
re-established there.5® As the statute was originally enacted just 
when the staple at Bruges was abolished in 1353, this charter of 
1359 represents almost exactly contemporary conditions in 
Bruges. 

English merchants in Bruges formed a distinct community, 
with all the valued privileges usually granted to foreign mer- 
chants in a medieval city. Among these, of vital importance to 
its continuance, was the right of assembly. Rumours of secret 


50 Foedera (ed. 1727), viii. 464-5. Gross says that later merchants adventurers 
never quote or cite any earlier charter than this one of 1407, although they claimed 
that their society was founded by Edward III: Gild Merchant, i. 149, note 5. 

5t In 1325 the mayor was ordered to betake himself to Bruges and to hold staple 
there (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-7, p. 378). The first mayor of the staple, Richard de 
Bury of Salisbury, was probably also elected in Bruges. 

588 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-4, p. 10. 

83 In 1310 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1307-18, p. 193) and in 1316 (ibid. 1313-18, p. 315). 

54 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 219; ibid. 1318-23, pp. 186-7. 

55 In 1348 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1346-9, p. 568). 

56 That is, in 1326 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-7, p. 378) and in 1353 (Statute of the 
Staple). 

5? A document in the Cartul. de Bruges, i. 37, no. 54, purports to confirm privi- 
leges to the ‘ Merchants of the Staple of Calais’ in 1251, but the error in date is 
obvious. Not only was there no Company of the Staple then, but the document 
mentions ‘ Richard lately king of England the second after the Conquest’: the refer- 
ence is to 26 Henry VI, i. e. 1458. 58 Cartul. de Bruges, i. 226 f. 
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meetings are frequently our first indication of the formation of 
new organizations. Local jealousy was quick to feel the danger. 
Therefore the full recognition of the right of English merchants 
to hold ‘ assemblies, courts, and congregations’ is a clear sign 
of English organization.®® Possibly the wording of the phrase 
implies two kinds of meetings, regular courts for jurisdiction over 
Englishmen, and larger assemblies when regulations for the general 
conduct of business were made or changed. Both these powers 
were expressly stated. The merchants might meet to settle their 
own affairs as they chose; they could make and amend regula- 
tions. As a court they could try any case involving theirown mem- 
bers, unless it involved life or limb. The same privilege, word for 
word, is granted to them in England by the Statute of the Staple. 
Their purely trading privileges need not detain us here. 

While the general court at Bruges was the head of the company 
in all matters of trade, while the mayor was elected there, and in 
its later history the company even came to be called by the name 
of the staple mart, the Company of the Staple of Calais, yet in the 
early fourteenth century another body was the real head of the 
company. This was a sort of house of merchants, usually meeting 
in London, formed of representatives from the cities and boroughs 
of the realm. Bishop Stubbs has called it the Sub-Estate of 
Merchants,®® and Sir James Ramsay has fully recognized its 
influence. Its meetings were apparently not at fixed times, but 
whenever the king called them. The merchants were commonly 
summoned at the time of parliament, and as such they formed 
an organic part of parliament. Often they were assembled 
shortly after the general meeting,“ apparently to provide ways 
and means. Sometimes they were summoned when there was no 
meeting of parliament at all, and when the business transacted 
was almost purely mercantile. But their most frequent function 
was to make the king grants on the customs. 


A study of this system brings us immediately to the question 
of the origin of the English customs and to the authority by which 
grants on the customs were made. The earliest general customs 
of the modern type, as shown by Mr. N. S. B. Gras, were the 
so-called ‘ Ancient Customs ’ of 1275 on wool, hides, and possibly 
tin. The writ to the local collectors states that this grant was 


5® A decision in the magistrates’ court at Bruges in 1360 (ibid. i. 211) is worded in 
this respect exactly like the Bruges privilege of 1359, and like the English Statute of the 
Staple. Probably all three were quoted from an earlier privilege, or used common forms. 

6° Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 200 f.; Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 88-90. 

* In 1305 parliament was summoned to meet on 28 February, but the writs to 
the towns were not dated until 30 March: Parl. Writs, 1. i. 140 (3) and 157 (47). 

@ ‘The Origin of the National Customs Revenue of England’, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, xxvii. 107-49 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1912). 
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made by the community of the merchants, although it was ap- 
parently accepted later by the magnates.® From that time and 
down to 1351, the rates on these goods were continually increased 
with greater and greater frequency.** In 1294 Edward I seized 
all the wool in the ports, and in order to redeem their wool the 
merchants granted the infamous ‘ mal-tolt’ of that year, an 
almost confiscatory tax of three marks on the sack of wool, and 
five marks on the last of hides. It was suggested (according to 
the Annals of Dunstable) by Lawrence of Ludlow, an important 
London merchant, who was later repaid for his advice by his 
fellow citizens, for he was submersus in mari.®® Nevertheless, 
the ‘ mal-tolt ’ was collected until 1297, and was then renewed by 
the merchants. But now the magnates intervened, and Edward 
in the Confirmation of the Charters promised that he would exact 
nothing beyond the ‘ Ancient Customs ’, that is, those of 1275. 
In 1302-3 the king, again in need of money, called the merchants 
together in small bodies. The wine merchants from Gascony 
granted a tax of 2s. a tun on wine, apparently in commutation 
of the ancient wine-prise. Alien merchants, largely those from 
Italy, of whom two representatives were summoned from each 
society, granted an additional quarter mark on the sack of wool, 
half a mark on hides, and a duty ad valorem on imports.” This 
was the so-called Parva Custuma. When however, soon after- 
wards, parliament assembled, it rejected the grant,® and the 
king had to content himself with the tax on aliens. 

This separate tax on aliens was most unpopular with English 
merchants, and seems to mark an epoch in their growing jealousy 
of foreigners. After this the Parva Custuma kept alive the 
distinction between natives and aliens. It made Englishmen 
grasp, as they never had before, that they had certain interests 
in common with men from neighbouring towns, and entirely 
distinct from those not ‘ of the king’s allegiance’. Henceforth, 
when foreigners are mentioned as trading in England, they are 
usually foreigners in our sense of the word, and not merely men 
from another town, even an English town, as appears in earlier 
documents. The first objection which English merchants took 
to the Parva Custuma arose from the additional security assured 
to aliens by the Charter of 1303. In 1309 Edward II promised to 


® Parl. Writs, 1. i. 1 (2). 

** See Sir J. Ramsay’s customs accounts, Dawn of the Constitution, London, 1908 ; 
and Genesis of Lancaster, i. 177 and ii. 91. See also the table of customs granted 
by merchants in the appendix to this article, p. 319. 

*5 Stubbs, ii. 200. This was about half the value of the wool. 

*¢ Ann. Monastici (Rolls Series), iii. 389. 

*? The two charters are given, one in Liber Custumarum of London (Munimenta 
Gildhallae, Rolls Series, i.), 205, and the other to the Gascons in the Livre de Bouillon 
of Bordeaux, p. 160. 68 Parl. Writs, i. 135 (5). 
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suspend part of the customs for a year ‘ as an experiment ’,®® and 
in 1311 they were completely abolished by the New Ordinances.’° 
But when the ordinances were repealed in 1322, the Parva Cus- 
tuma was again granted by the alien merchants and was continued 
thereafter. In 1332 it was finally recognized by parliament,” 
and from that time there is no question of its withdrawal, nor of 
the distinction drawn between natives and aliens. Englishmen 
had now learned to regard these additional customs paid by aliens 
as a burden on aliens’ trade, while the special privileges secured 
to aliens were less regarded. In 1317 and the following year 
Edward IT had obtained an additional sum of half a mark on the 
sack of wool and a mark on the last of hides, but clearly distin- 
guished it as a ‘loan’. But when he secured the repeal of the 
ordinances, he called together the Gascon merchants to grant him 
their 2s. on the tun of wine, the aliens to grant again the still 
hated Parva Custuma, and the native merchants to grant him 
a ‘new increment’ on wools and hides, the same amount as that 
of the ‘loan’ of 1317.% The king’s proposals were all accepted 
by the merchants. Thereafter he levied all these three customs, 
and they were continued by his son. 

The system once started by Edward I and Edward II was 
extended by Edward III. Sir James Ramsay mentions ten grants 
of additional customs made ‘ by the merchants’ between 1327 
and 1350, besides one made ‘ per Consilium ’, which he takes in 
the ordinary sense ‘by the Privy Council’.*4 Parliament had often 
protested against this method of obtaining additional revenue, 
and finally in 1351, at the price of confirming the current rate, 
almost extortionate as it was, the king promised not to take grants 
on the customs except at the hands of parliament.7> This grant 
was made at first for two and afterwards for six years. From this 
time the right of parliament to make all grants on the customs 
was not seriously questioned, but not until the time of the Tudors 
were the grants made for life. 

It is possible that a grant on the customs may have been 
made even earlier than the ‘Ancient Customs’. Simon de Montfort’s 
parliament of 1265 is famous for the summons of representatives 
from cities and boroughs ; and it is well known that Londoners 


® Ibid. 11. ii. 22. 

7° § Edward II, ch. 11. 

7! Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 88-91. 

% Parl. Writs, u. ii. App. 115 and 118. 

%3 Writs directing the collection of the ‘new increment’ were dated 6 June 1322: 
Parl. Writs, i. 193 (167, 168, 169). This was paid by all classes, natives as well as 
aliens. Writs for the collection of the Parva Custuma by aliens only were dated 
20 July: ibid. m. ii. 214 (265). Writs for the collection of the wine duty were dated 
6 June 1323: ibid. i. 632 (148). 

7 Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 89. See also the appendix to this article, p. 319. 

78 Genesis of Lancaster, l.¢. See also Rot. Parl. ii. 229. 
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were strongly on the earl’s side.** There are indications that 
about that time the merchants began to take concerted action 
to consider their trading interests.””7 It may be that next year, 
in the general pacification of the realm, the young Prince Edward 
recognized the value of their association. In 1266, too, Henry III 
gave Edward authority over all the merchants of the realm, ‘ both 
those coming to the realm and those leaving it ’.** Either in 1265 
or 1266 also was granted what is called a ‘ new aid ’ on wools and 
hides,’® which, like the subsequent ‘ Ancient Customs’ of 1275, 
did not recognize local exemptions. This ‘ new aid’ was farmed 
for a while by a company of Italian merchants for 6,000 marks 
a year,®° which may represent the price paid by the merchants of 
England for securing the prince’s recognition of their new organi- 
zation. It is significant that in 1267 English merchants obtained 
a new grant of privileges at Bruges,®*! and that Italian merchants 
acted as collectors of the royal customs until 1311; * and also 
that the older traditional date for the Assize of Weights and 
Measures and the Assize of Ale was 1266. There was immediate 
protest against the ‘new aid’. The bishop of Durham and the 
countess of Albemarle tried to prevent its collection within their 
liberties. In answer to a protest by Louis IX of France King 
Henry promised to withdraw it after little more than a year.** 
That the young prince did not agree with his father is evident, 


76 All goods of Londoners were granted to Prince Edward in 1266 (Foedera, i. 468) 
and it was probably from this specific part of the ‘new aid’ that the Londoners 
bought themselves free for 200 marks in 1268 (Liber de Antiquis Legibus, 1846, p. 109), 
although London had long been freed by repeated charters from all ordinary payments. 
Among those who paid the ‘ new aid’ were merchants from France, Bruges, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Cologne (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, pp. 141, 52, 5, 20, 23). 

77 Tt is also probable that there was an organization among the merchants com- 
pleted some time earlier, perhaps in 1259 or soon after. The complaints of Matthew 
Paris, directed against foreigners because they did not pay their share in the 
expenses of the citizens, seem to indicate general discussion on the subject at that 
time: Chronica Maiora, ed. H. R. Luard, iii. 328-31; iv. 8, 422; v. 404-5. One 
distinctive feature of the staple organization was the inclusion of aliens and other 
non-resident merchants in an association that shared in ‘scot and lot’ with the 
citizens. 

78 See above, p. 305. 

7° Collectors were appointed throughout the realm: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, 
p. 580; 1266-72, p. 142. 

8° Libr de Antiq. Leg., p. 109. 

*t English privileges at Bruges in 1267 were included in general privileges for all 
those frequenting the Flemish fairs, dated 27 June 1267. A number of others are 
included in Varenbergh, Histoire des Relations Diplomatiques entre Flandre et l Angle- 
terre au Moyen Age, Bruxelles, 1874. 

2 Several [talian companies acted as collectors at various times during the reign 
of Edward I, and most of them succeeded in getting into trouble, either over their 
accounts, as did the Riccardi of Lucca, or through their unpopularity with the 
English, as was the case with the Frescobaldi of Florence. The latter were collectors 
when Edward II was obliged to agree to the New Ordinances in 1311, where Emeric 
de Frescobaldi is mentioned by name: 5 Edward II, ch. 8. 

83 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1266-72, p. 1. *« Jbid., p. 14. 
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since almost his first public action after returning from the 
crusade was to obtain from the merchants a renewal of the same 
sort of grant, in this case the famous ‘ Ancient Customs’. How 
unimportant the magnates’ consent to the grant was thought 
may be inferred from the fact that writs appointing collectors in 
the ports were issued before parliament met. In this parliament 
again there were present two citizens from every city, and two 
burgesses from every borough. 

When we consider how important assemblies of representatives 
from the towns became in making additional grants on thecustoms, 
we can hardly escape the conclusion that the earliest meetings of 
the merchants and the first collection of general customs are 
necessarily connected. This would make us place the beginning 
of the Company of the Staple at latest in 1266. Reciprocal 
treaties between Flanders and England point inthesame direction : 
several of these date from 1258 to 1260; and privileges to Ghent, 
Douai, Ypres, and Bruges were granted by Henry III between 
1259 and 1261.°° Moreover, in the great suit between the mer- 
chants of the staple and the merchant adventurers in the time 
of Elizabeth, the former company asserted that Henry III had 
originally recognized their company, and the adventurers acknow- 
ledged their claim.** Yet it would hardly be right to think of 
a formal incorporation of the Company of the Staple in 1266. 
If we call them the merchants of the staple, a title often used 
quite as formally, we should not be far wrong. Probably at that 
time the association was one of all ‘ merchants of the realm’ 
trading to Flanders, as the charter of 1313 still called them. 
Possibly the tendency to exclusiveness began with that charter, 
although it is more probable that it was obtained in order to 
secure the adherence of aliens to the regulations of the 
English merchants. In a suit before the chancellor in 
1319-20, the merchants claimed that there had long been 
a foreign staple, but that only recently had there been a fine 
for disregarding it. 

The connexion between this federal association of merchants 
and the body of citizens and burgesses summoned to parliament 
is another matter on which we need more light. Under Edward I 
we get few indications of their activity. In addition to the 


55 See above, note 76. 

86 This report of about 1580 is entitled, ‘ The effect of the allegations of the staplers 
for their Challendge in trade with wollen cloth, as the same are reported to the com- 
mittes with awnswer of the merchauntis adventurers, to the same. Article 1. 
Article primo ys shewed that a° 51 Henry III there was a wollen staple, wolle shipped, 
and officers belonging to yt’: Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, ii. 598, no. 135. The 
wording of the report, except in mentioning the officers, does not necessarily mean 
ap organization of the staple as it was later known; but the mention of officers, to- 
gether with the date of 1266-7, seems more than a chance coincidence. 
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instances already mentioned, merchants were summoned to meet 
the two provincial councils of 1283, and a result of that meeting 
was the first purely mercantile statute, that of Acton Burnel. The 
fuller Statute of Merchants of 1285 was merely an enlargement and 
a confirmation in full parliament of what had been organized two 
years before. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson inclines to mark a distinction 
between burgesses summoned by writs directed immediately to 
their mayors and bailiffs, and those by writs to the sheriffs.*” 
Writs were directed to the mayors and bailiffs in 1265, in 1296, 
in 1300, and in 1303; to the sheriffs in 1275, 1283, 1295, 1298, 
1299, 1300 (to all those who had appeared in the earlier parliament 
of that year, for which the writs had been issued to the mayors 
and bailiffs), in 1302, 1305, 1306, 1307. While this distinction 
might show a difference between the merchants meeting as a 
trading association and as part of parliament, it is neither clear 
nor sharply drawn. Both sorts of writs continued to be issued in 
the reign of Edward II. There are, however, many instances in 
which merchants could not have formed part of parliament. In 
1294, when there was no general parliament, Edward I clearly 
states that the ‘ mal-tolt’’ was granted by the ‘ merchants of 
England ’.*8 The second grant in 1297 was quashed in parlia- 
ment.8® In 1317, again when there was no parliament, the 
merchants consented to a ‘loan’ on wools and hides.® In 1318 
writs were directed to the mayors and bailiffs to send representa- 
tives to London to consider the removal of the staple to Calais,* 
and again in 1326 to the sheriffs, to send representatives to London 
to elect a mayor of the staple, since the foreign staple had just been 
abolished.®? While the assembly of merchants did not make 
grants on the customs after 1351, yet this federal body still 
occasionally met to transact the business of the staple. In 1361 
representatives from the cities and boroughs were summoned to 
York to consider matters of the staple.** About a year later the 
staple for wool was transferred to Calais, perhaps as a result of 
the York meeting. After that, while the staple for wool remained 
at Calais with short interruptions, the staple for cloth was fre- 
quently changed. 

To recapitulate : the merchants of the staple formed a federal 
organization of merchants from all the chief cities and boroughs 
of the realm. It was probably first organized in 1265 or even a 
few years earlier, and gained the recognition of Prince Edward 
in 1266, at the price of a general custom on wools and hides. This 
duty was withdrawn during the last years of Henry ILI, but it was 


* The First Parliament of Edward J, ante, xxv. (1910) 231-42; especially p. 233. 
88 Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1272-1307, p. 347. *® Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 201. 

%° Parl. Writs, 1. ii, App., p. 115. " Foedera, U1. i. 378. 

% Cal. of Close Rolls, 1823-7, p. 564. % Foedera, m1. ii. 617-18. 
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at once re-enacted by Edward and accepted by the merchants. 
Their organization included a local body at each port and a general 
one in the foreign mart, which was apparently Bruges from the 
beginning. But because the association was at first voluntary, it 
was not thought necessary to protect it by penalties. Alien as 
well as native merchants were members of the association, because 
all must share in the customs and perhaps in certain local dues.** 
Trade grew rapidly, and it soon became unprofitable, especially 
for aliens, to carry all their wares to the staple at Bruges. This 
was still more true after the Genoese and Venetian galleys began 
to make regular voyages by sea to England and Flanders and back 
again. They therefore evaded the regulations. As a consequence 
the English merchants sought to draw the lines closer. They 
accordingly obtained the first charter of 1313, which established 
penalties for all infractions of staple regulations. Probably at 
the same time, if not before, the federal association of merchants 
took charge of the customs at the ports, a duty which had been 
performed by the Italians before the time of the New Ordinances. 

Authority became more centralized, and the merchants, in- 
stead of the king, began to appoint collectors at the ports. The 
fact that representatives from the towns were frequently called 
to parliament enabled them to discuss other matters related 
purely to trade, and sometimes they might meet for such purposes 
even if parliament was not summoned. The merchants made 
grants on the customs both in and out of parliament, that is 
whether they attended alone, or in association with the knights 
of the shires. Probably the note of exclusiveness begins to be 
sounded as early as 1313. But when the staple for cloth was 
separated from that of wool, and a special body of merchants 
dealing in cloth began to form, we find among the merchants of the 
staple tendencies towards monopoly characteristic of the later 
company. The wording of the Statute of the Staple of 1353 
indicates this, as does the subsequent election of a mayor in each 
staple port. The later history of the company is outside the scope 
of this paper. It is possible that divided interests among the 
merchants of the federal organization, which must have included 
both staplers and those who will later be called adventurers, 
tended to hinder joint action. Therefore the desire for cen- 
tralization and for the general oversight of each company’s trade 
would be realized at the court of the foreign mart, while meetings 
of the association of merchants in England would no longer 
necessarily coincide with those of parliament, and would 
therefore be held less and less frequently. But there were also 
representatives from many of the English ports constantly in the 


** One reason, therefore, for organizing the merchants was to compel all merchants 
to bear their part in the citizens’ burdens. See above, note 77. 
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staple mart, and while the interest of London was always very 
strong, there would be an opportunity for some general’ co- 
operation in the general court. This would also explain the 
conspicuous position in the later companies, like the merchant 
adventurers, of the association in the mart town. 

In the home staple the mayor and merchants of the staple 
settled local requirements and looked after the collection of the 
customs and the shipment of wools and hides to foreign parts. 
Their courts dealt with all purely mercantile matters, and with 
all cases involving merchants, alien or native, except of felonies 
and pleas of land. Recognizances of debt were recorded in their 
rolls. Suits were determined by the law merchant, or, in mari- 
time cases, by the practice of the ports, that is, by the Rolls of 
Oleron. From one point of view the organization of the foreign 
staple was that of the home staples, but it was magnified in im- 
portance so as to include trade from all parts of England. The 
merchants there were also members of the local staples, and so 
served to link together the parts of the organization. 

While the Company of the Staple was originally an organization 
of merchants for trading purposes, yet it always had a quasi- 
public character. It was formed, however, not on the king’s 
initiative, but by English towns themselves, in order to preserve 
uniformity in trade and to secure greater advantages for their 
business both at home and abroad.® But the king could easily 
make use of a great federated body of merchants trading to foreign 
lands to collect customs on their goods, and still more to share 
their profits with him by making grants of customs. While, 
therefore, the merchants of the staple from the beginning were 
acting for a federation of English towns, yet very early they became 
also a semi-official body acting in many ways for the king through 
their central organization. This combined public and semi-official 
character they never entirely lost until after the loss of Calais, 
when their importance rapidly declined. 

Grace FauLKNER WARD. 


*5 The relation of the local staple to the local town government is a question which 
needs further study, but it will perhaps not be going too far to suggest the probability 
that the organization of the local staple was identical with that of the local gild 
merchant, at least in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
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Grants or Customs spy Mercuants—Woo.L, Hipes, anp WINE 


Grant by 

All merchants 
1267-8 

* Ancient Custom’ All merchants 

‘Maltolt’ until All merchants 

1297 ? 

Wine prise Denizens, Gas- 
cons, &c. 

Parva Custuma Aliens 

English mer- 
chants refused.® 

New Ordinances 
return to ‘ An- 
cient Custom ’.? 

‘New Increment’ All merchants 
(Loan) Aliens (also the 
Parva Custu- 
ma) 

All merchants 

Aliens 


* New Increment’ 
* Parva Custuma’ 


Wine duty 
Subsidy 
Subsidy (until 
1333) 
Subsidy (until 
1336) 
No grant re- 
corded. 
[Subsidy] 
Subsidy 
Subsidy 
Subsidy 


1 Liber de Antiq. Leg., p. 109. 

* Ramsay, Dawn, pp. 407, 533. 
5 London Liber Cust. i. 205-11. 
7 5 Edward II, ch. 11. 

® Ibid., p. 193 (167-8). 


Wine merchants 
All merchants 
All merchants 


All merchants 


All merchants 
Natives 

All merchants 
of La Hogue 


* Per concilium ’ 
Parliament 


Farmed for 6000 M. a year.? 


6s. 8d. on wool; 13s. 4d. on hides.* 
40s. Od. on wool; 66s. 8d. on hides. 


2s. Od. per tun on wine.* 


3s. 4d. on wool ; 6s. 8d. on hides.® 


66. 8d. on wool ; 13s. 4d. on hides. 


6s. 6d. on wool ; 13s. 4d. on hides.® 
3s. 4d. on wool ; 6s. 8d. on hides.!° 
2s. Od. per tun.™ 

6s. 8d. on wool.” 

6s. 8d. on wool ; 13s. 4d. on hides.® 


10s. Od. 20s.0d. ,, 


40s. Od. 80s. Od. 
40s. Od. 
40s. Od. 
40s. Od. 
£2 

£2 

40s. Od. 
60s. Od. 
40s. Od. 


80s. Od. 
80s. Od. 
80s. Od. 
£2 


80s. Od. 
120s. Od. 
80s. Od. 


* Parl. Writs, 1. i. (2). 
* Bordeaux Livre de Bouillon, p. 160. 
® Parl. Writs, i. 373. 


® Parl. Writs, a. ii, App. pp. 115, 118. 
10 Ibid. i. 632 (148). 


" Ibid. m: ii. 227; i. 632 (148). 
™ Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 88-91, and Table. 


18 Ibid. 





The Secrecy of the Post 


N some countries now the mails in ordinary times are regarded 

as virtually inviolable, but formerly they were often subjected 
to scrutiny and seizure at the behest of government officials. 
Such interference is not surprising in Turkey, but it prevailed 
also in France and in neighbouring countries during the old 
régime. In England it has never been formally abolished, but 
lingered on in occasional practice until it was almost entirely 
forgotten. Here the carrying of letters was at first largely for 
the convenience of the king, and entirely within his power and 
prerogative. In the reign of Edward II, for example, there are 
royal orders directing officials to detain letters and send them 
to court.1_ More numerous notices can be found in later times. 
In 1637 the king ordered that the post should carry only certain 
letters allowed by the government.? After the meeting of the 
Long Parliament frequent orders were given by the houses for 
the detention and inspection of letters.2 On one occasion when 
this was done the Venetian ambassador was roused to furious 
indignation, and was not appeased until a committee of the lords 
waited upon him expressing regret and promising that his letters 
should be restored to him.‘ Later on many orders were issued by 
the council of state to seize and examine correspondence, the 
government of the Commonwealth doing openly what had before 
been generally done in secret. The practice was remembered 
when in 1657 an act for settling the postage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland stated that the erecting of one general post office 
was not only the best means of maintaining constant and certain 
intercourse, but also of discovering and preventing dangerous 
designs contrived against the general good.® 


1 Rymer (new ed.), ii. 582, 606, 642, 644, quoted in Report from the Secret Committee 
on the Post Office ; together with the Appendix (Parliamentary Papers, session 1844, xiv, 
appendix), pp. 96-8. This report, which contains an excellent and detailed account 
of the history of the post.office, is the authority for a number of the statements made 
in this paper, and has been used also by some of the other authorities cited. 

* Cf. J. W. Hyde, The Early History of the Post (London, 1894), p. 109. 

* Report from the Secret Committee, app., pp. 101-5. 

* Lords’ Journals, iv. 435-7. 

° J.C. Hemmeon, History of the British Post Office (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1912), 
p. 21; Hyde, pp. 198, 204-6. 

* Report, app., p. 72; H. Joyce, History of the Post Office (London, 1893), p. 28. 
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After the Restoration, however, the king’s power through his 
servants was restricted to his secretaries alone. In later times 
some maintained that their prerogative was a hateful and illegal 
innovation, but it was on the contrary a distinct limitation of 
the ancient right of the Crown. In 1660 parliament passed an 
act for establishing a post office.? Henry Bishop was made 
postmaster-general, and the indenture enrolled with the letters 
patent provided that the lessee should permit the secretaries of 
state to inspect all letters at their discretion. Three years later 
a like provision was made in the grant to O’Neale.$ At this time 
it was ordered by proclamation that no person employed in the 
postal service or any other should presume to stop the mail or 
open any letter except by immediate warrant of the secretaries.® 
The statute of Charles II was superseded under Anne by another 
law which declared that since abuses might be committed by 
wilfully opening, embezzling, or detaining letters or packets, any 
person doing this should be fined in the sum of twenty pounds, 
unless it were done by express warrant in writing under the hand 
of one of the principal secretaries of state.!° 

In the eighteenth century many well-known examples illus- 
trate the exercise of this power. In1722-3, during the proceedings 
upon the passing of a bill of pains and penalties against Bishop 
Atterbury and his associates, the principal evidence adduced was 
that of clerks of the post office who had opened and copied letters 
in obedience to the secretary’s warrants. No one questioned that 
these warrants were legal, though counsel for the bishop asked 
what remedy there was if a letter were falsely copied and the 
original then sent forward." The prime minister had even asked 
to have Atterbury’s letters opened in foreign post offices. ‘ Sir 
Robert will see every thing I write to you . . .so I will be extreamly 
careful what I say,’ Pulteney tells a friend somewhat later. In 
1735 complaint was made in the house of commons that even 
members’ letters were opened. Walpole did not defend this, but 
asserted that in times of danger, unless the ministry had dis- 
cretionary power of ordering letters to be opened at the post 
office, it would be difficult to discover bad practices against the 
government. It was insinuated that he encouraged such doings 
to obtain knowledge of the private affairs of merchants, but the 
commons merely resolved that opening correspondence of members 
except by warrant of the secretary was an infringement of privi- 


7 12 Charles II, c. 35. * Hemmeon, pp. 25, 26. 

* Report, app., p. 89. 10 9 Anne, c. 10. 

" Report, app., p. 109; Lords’ Journals, xxii. 162, 163, 171-3, 180, 183, 185, 186, 
188, 189. 

12 State Papers, Dom., George I, xl, 1722. 

3 Additional MS, 27732, fo. 49. 

VOL, XXXIII.—NO,. CXXXI. 
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lege.14 Some years after, Newcastle told the king that in Sir 
Robert’s time the French minister and the minister of the emperor 
were in close correspondence with the leaders of the opposition, 
and ‘that we intercepted all their letters, and saw all that had 
passed between them’.!° After the fall of Walpole in 1742 the 
committee of secrecy, which searched for evidence of his mis- 
deeds, gave a description of the establishment for inspecting 
letters ; 1° but shortly after, during the rebellion of 1745, ministers 
again issued warrants of a very general and unlimited character. 
In 1758, when Dr. Hensey was tried for treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, the principal evidence was given by a clerk of the 
post office who had opened his letters and delivered them to the 
secretary of state. A generation later Horne Tooke’s mail was 
intercepted before his trial.’ In the latter part of the century 
information was obtained through the post office not only about 
plots and conspiracies but also concerning opinions and plans.'* 
Numerous allusions in the correspondence of the public men of 
George III’s time show that it was known how common the 
practice was, and that many letters were sent by private hands 
in the hope of avoiding this scrutiny. In 1790 it was admitted 
that the delivery of letters from abroad was closely complicated 
with a ‘ secret office ’. It has been conjectured, however, that the 
matter did not arouse general interest, since the high charges 
prevented the public from making much use of the post, and that 
there was no effective opposition because public opinion was only 
just beginning to exist.!® At all events, a statute at the beginning 
of Victoria’s reign continued the regulation which had been laid 
down in the statute of Anne.?° 

A warrant of the eighteenth century may be given as an 
illustration, since the form was little if at all changed afterwards.” 
A general warrant of 1722 ran : 


These are to Authorize & impower you to Open, & Detain all letters, 
& pacquets that shall come to your Office in the French, & Flanders Mails, 
from time, to time, until you receive Orders to the contrary ; & to cause 
such of them to be Copy’d, wherein you shall find any thing containd which 
may be for His Majestys service. 


14 Report from the Secret Committee, p. 8; Tindal, History of England, xx. 274, 275; 
Commons’ Journals, xxii. 464. 

18 A Narrative of the Changes in the Ministry, 1765-7 (Camden Society, 1898), p. 74. 

16 Commons’ Journals, xxiv. 331. 

17 Report from the Secret Committee, pp. 8, 9. 

8 Cf. 3 Parliamentary Debates, xxv. 1330. 

1 Sir T. Erskine May, Constitutional History of England (London, 1875), iii. 45 ; 
Joyce, pp. 171, 268, 269 ; Hemmeon, p. 47. 

2° ] Victoria, c. 33. 

1 3 Parl. Deb., Ixxviii. 1351, 1352. 

2 State Papers, Dom., George I, xxxi, 23 April 1722. 
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In 1730 Newcastle issued such a warrant to the postmaster- 
general bidding him copy and transmit copies of all letters 
addressed ‘ to the Persons following ’, a list of one hundred and 
twelve names including the sovereigns and principal statesmen 
of Europe. Similar orders are not infrequent.” 

It was not merely the correspondence of statesmen and diplo- 
matic representatives which was liable to be stopped and opened, 
or even the letters of suspected intriguers or persons considered dan- 
gerous to the government. The power of intercepting correspon- 
dence and thus obtaining information otherwise difficult to get was 
sought by other people against ordinary citizens, this power, of 
course, being conferred only by warrant under the hand and seal 
of one of the secretaries.** In 1731 Harrington gives order to 
stop and open at the post office all letters addressed to two persons 
believed to be carrying on correspondence with some one who had 
fled from England with jewels, so that his whereabouts might be 
ascertained.2> About the same time the governor and directors 
of the bank of England ask that all letters addressed to a man 
arrested for forgery may be opened, and the secretary directs 
the postmaster to allow them to read the correspondence.*® On 
another occasion Newcastle signs the king’s order that all letters 
for John Peele, merchant, be detained in order that they may be 
read by the commissioners of the customs.?’ Again, a request is 
granted that all communications addressed to two bankrupts be 
stopped so that the creditors may read them.** In 1735 there 
is warrant to open all letters to or from the envoy extraordinary 
from Portugal, for copies of them to be laid before the king. And 
further : 


As there is reason to believe that this Minister’s Correspondence will 
partly be carried on by the Means of some Merchants under whose Cover 
his Letters may be conveyed, whose Names not being known they cannot 
be particularly described, You will open all Letters that pass thro’ Your 
Office, wherein You shall Suspect the said Envoy’s Letters to be inclosed 
till further Order.*® 


A little later we find warrant given for the opening of all letters 
addressed to any person in Falmouth in which other letters may 
seem to be enclosed.*® 


The authorities had reason to apprehend that the practice 


3 State Papers, Dom., George II, xix, 31 July 1730; xx, 30 September 1730. 
*4 Ibid. xlvi, 19 December 1738. 

25 State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxxii, 13 July 1731. 

-* Ibid. 16 July 1731. 

27 State Papers, Dom., George II, xxxiv, 28 February 1734/5. 

#® State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxxix, 2 December 1738. 

*® State Papers, Dom., George II, xxxiv, 14 April 1735. 

3 Ibid. xxxviii, 17 February 1735/6. 
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might be carried too far. In 1732 Robert Holt suspected certain 
papists of designs to convert his daughter, and saw no means of 
preventing it unless the local postmaster opened letters to obtain 
information. Newcastle asked about the advisability of directing 
the postmaster in Lancashire to do this. The postmasters-general 
opposed the request, since there was no precedent for power to 
be given to a postmaster in the country to detain and open letters, 
either by warrant from the secretary or from the postmaster- 
general. Moreover, they said : 


We have frequently Complaints from the Country that Letters have 
been opened, although it is well known that the Postmasters take an Oath 
to the contrary, now if it be know that such a Power may be given them 
from authority, whatever they do clandestinely may be laid to the Charge 
of their Superiors, and may draw complaints upon us, which are best to 
be avoided.3 


That such irregularities had given trouble is evident from a com- 
munication of Newcastle about complaints to the king concerning 
letters opened at the post office, probably by under-officials 
without express direction, in consequence of which the king 
ordered that nothing should be done in future except by warrant 
in accordance with the statute.” 

Like some other things in England the practice lingered on 
with full legal sanction long after it had ceased to be noticed, and 
when it was almost entirely forgotten. In 1844 it was said that 
not one out of twenty thousand knew of the provision authorizing 
it.= But an event occurred in that year which attracted 
general attention and aroused suspicion and deep indignation. 
Sir James Graham, secretary of state for home affairs, caused 
letters to be opened belonging to Mazzini and other refugees from 
Italy. The matter was at once brought before the house of 
commons. One of the members, Mr. Duncombe, asked for 
& committee of investigation, and although his motion was 
defeated, Sir James himself requested that a committee should 
be appointed. This was done, and the question was discussed 
angrily and at length in parliament for some months.** Speakers 
declared that the practice resembled the odious spy system of 


*t State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cxxviii, 18 September, 7 November 1732. 

* State Papers. Dom., George II, xix, 31 July 1730. 

%° 3 Parl. Deb. \xxv. 896. In his autobiography Sir Rowland Hill wrote: 
‘Incredible as it may appear to my readers, it is nevertheless true that so late as 1844 
a system, dating from some far distant time, was in full operation, under which clerks 
from the Foreign Office used to attend on the arrival of mails from abroad, to open 
the letters addressed to certain ministers resident in England, and make from them 
such extracts as they deemed useful for the service of Government’ (London, 1880), 
ii. 28. 

34 Spencer Walpole, History of England (London, 1912), v. 378, note ; Hill, ii. 28 ; 
W. Lewins, Her Majesty's Mails (London, 1865), pp. 214~25. 
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foreign countries ; that Englishmen had always boasted of their 
letters being sacred, and going through the post unexamined and 
free ; that it was against the principles of the law and the consti- 
tution to entrap men by their secret communications ; and that 
a system of forging seals and defacing postmarks was ‘ organized 
and legalized hypocrisy ’.*> Macaulay declared that the power had 
indeed been entrusted to the government in cases of necessity, 
but it was something singularly abhorrent to the genius of the 
English people.** Some disputed the right to issue such warrants 
under any act of parliament, and believed that if one of them 
were brought before the court of queen’s bench its legality would 
not be upheld. Others thought that an express warrant was re- 
quired forthe opening of each letter, though the lord chancellor was 
of the contrary opinion.*’ It was also said that the power could 
be exercised only by virtue of statute ; by the common law letters 
were sacred.** Advocates of the system affirmed that in early 
times, when carrying letters was part of the prerogative of the 
Crown, the government did not hesitate to open them ; that such 
action then was not a legal offence, nor a misdemeanour, nor even 
ground for a civil action; and that the statute of Anne making 
it a misdemeanour to open letters had particularly reserved 
exemption in favour of the Crown.*® Lord Lyndhurst, the lord 
chancellor, asserted that neither the statute of Anne nor the 
ordinance of Cromwell had created the power of the secretary to 
issue warrants, both of them assuming the existence of this power 
as a matter of course.” 

A vast amount of information was collected by the committees 
of the lords and of the commons, who searched records not easily 
accessible in those days, and called before them all the officials 
likely to be informed. From incomplete accounts they learned 
of 101 warrants down to 1798, before official record was kept, 
and of 372 of later times." They found warrants which related 
to political libels and to the enlistment of Irish recruits for service 
in France ; and which permitted an elder son to open the letters 
of his younger brother : others concerned a robbery of bank bills, 
papers and packets suspected to contain matter of dangerous 
tendency or treasonable correspondence, Lord George Gordon’s 
correspondence, all letters addressed to France, Flanders, and 
Holland during the Napoleonic war, and correspondence of 
certain suspects in industrial towns during the same period, 
and even in 1842 and 1843 when the government was alarmed by 

38 3 Parl. Deb. Ixxv. 895, 974, 1333 ; lxxix. 325. 
%* Ibid. Ixxv. 1274, 

3? Ibid. Ixxvi. 76-8 ; lxxvii. 917; Ixxix. 205. 

3% Jbid. Ixxv. 977, 978. 


% Ibid. Ixxix. 316, 317, 320. “0 Ibid. \xxvi. 78. 
“ Report from the Secret Committee, pp. 9-11. 
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disturbances in the manufacturing and mining districts. The 
committee of the commons believed that some of these warrants 
had been of service to the state.“ The lords’ committee reported 
that for some time the average number issued each year had been 
small, and that two-thirds of them were for tracing embezzlers 
and offenders, application being made usually by magistrates or 
solicitors conducting the prosecution ; that detention of corre- 
spondence was invariably refused now in cases where merely civil 
rights were concerned ; that six or seven warrants upon a circula- 
tion of more than two hundred million letters could not be 
regarded as materially interfering with the sanctity of private 
rights ; that the very few warrants which were issued in addition 
were against persons who seemed to threaten the public tran- 
quillity ; and that of late even this power had been very sparingly 
exercised, and not from party or personal motives. The witnesses 
most competent to judge declared that they would be reluctant 
to see the power abolished.“ The result of these reports and also 
of the lengthy debates was that when, after a great deal of speak- 
ing and complaint, Mr. Duncombe moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to secure the inviolability of letters passing through the 
post office, the motion was lost ; and it may be added that no 
amendment to the existing law had been recommended by either 
of the committees.” 

[t is the opinion of some writers that since that time never- 
theless such warrants have virtually or entirely ceased to be 
issued ; ** but the provision of law which had continued from the 
time of Marlborough to the days of Lord John Russell and Peel 
lingered on through the period of Victoria, and was re-enacted 
in the reign of her son.*? As time went on the penalties for 
interfering with the mails were made greater, but in the end 
letters might still be opened in obedience to an express warrant in 
writing under the hand of a secretary of state. 

During the attack upon Sir James Graham it was said, 
erroneously no doubt, that the obnoxious power existed in no 
other country ; and it was particularly urged that it was unlawful 
in the United States, in Canada, in British colonies, in Belgium, 
and in France.** In the United States, it may be observed, the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution, declaring the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, and papers against 


* Report from the Select Committee, pp. 12, 13. ® Jbid., pp. 18, 19. 

‘* Lords’ Journals, Ixxvi. 641, 642 ; printed as Report from the Secret Committec of 
the House of Lords relative to the Post Office (Parliamentary Papers, session 1844, xiv), 
pp. 1-3. 

4° 3 Parl. Deb. \xxix. 307, 328 ; May, iii. 47. 

«s Lewins, p. 224; May, iii. 49. 

“ § Edward VII, c. 48, section 56. 

#3 Parl. Deb. Ixxix. 309. 
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unreasonable searches and seizures, has been explicitly construed 
to extend to their letters passing through the post office, so that 
not only have penalties been provided against interfering with 
correspondence, but even government regulations excluding 
matter from the mails cannot be enforced in the way of examining 
letters or sealed packages without warrant issued upon oath or 
affirmation.*® Under no circumstances has any person in the 
postal service, unless employed in the Dead Letter Office, 
authority to open or cause to be opened, upon any pretext, any 
sealed letter or packet while in the mails, except upon legal 
warrant therefor: ‘that it may contain improper or criminal 
matter, or furnish evidence fcr the conviction of offenders, is no 
excuse.” 5° 
EpwarD RAayMOND TURNER. 


** Supreme Court of the United States, 1877, Ex parte Jackson, 96 U. S. Reports, 
732-5 ; Compiled Statutes of the United States (1901), ii. 2657. 
%° Postal Laws and Regulations, section 522. 





Notes and Documents 


The Beginning of the Year in the Alfredian Chronicle 
(866-87) 


Tue problem of the date of the commencement of the year in 
the English Chronicle is one which, in view of its importance to 
students of Anglo-Saxon chronology, has received less than its 
fair share of the attention of English historians. It is discussed 
in a short appendix to the Introduction to vol. ii of Mr. Plummer’s 
Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, published in 1899, as well as by 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson! and Mr. Alfred Anscombe.? But the 
whole literature of the subject is slight in volume and limited in 
range. My object in this paper being to attempt to determine 
from what day the year was reckoned by annalists in the south 
of England at the time of the composition of the Chronicle in the 
reign of Alfred, I will begin with a brief summary of the con- 
clusions or conjectures of the writers whose names I have men- 
tioned. 

The opinion of the editor of the English Chronicle must be 
first considered. In Mr. Plummer’s judgement ‘the only two 
commencements (of the year) which we have to consider seriously 
in relation to the Chronicle are Easter and Christmas’.® In 
support of the Easter beginning Mr. Plummer quotes a number 
of examples drawn from the years 1009-86. It has already been 
pointed out by Mr. Poole that, with two exceptions, which can 
be otherwise explained, these entries accord with the supposition 
that the chronicler was reckoning by the Stylus Florentinus, which 
began the year with the Annunciation (25 March) succeeding 
the 1 January of the Julian year.‘ Since the practice of dating 
the year from Easter appears to have originated in the chancery 
of the kings of France at a period somewhat later than that 


1 Ante, xiii. 71-7 (January 1898), and Asser’s Life of Alfred (1904), p. 282, n. 

* Athenaeum, 22 September and 10 November 1900 ; British Numismatic Journal, 
series 1, vols. iv, v (1907-8). 

> Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles Parallel (1892, 1899), 1. cxxxix. 

* Ante, xvi. (1901) 719-21. The Stylus Florentinus, represented in England by the 
Old Style, differed by twelve months from the Stylus Pisanus, which began the year 
with the Annunciation preceding 1 January. 
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indicated, and since there is no evidence to show that it was ever 
adopted in this country, it is reasonable to assume that the 
instances collected by Mr. Plummer are merely early examples 
of the employment of the Florentine reckoning, which became 
general in England from the reign of Henry II. As regards the 
system in use in Alfred’s day Mr. Plummer holds that * the 
reckoning from Christmas prevails throughout the Alfredian 
Chronicle, i.e. up to about 892’.5 Unluckily this view, which 
denies that any chronological difficulty exists, takes no account 
of a circumstance upon which Mr. Stevenson had commented 
in this Review before the appearance of Mr. Plummer’s volume, 
namely, that ‘in the Chronicle of Alfred’s time we come across 
several instances where the first events recorded in a given year 
happened late in the autumn or in October or November ’, whilst 
the foreign events from 878 onwards are frequently recorded 
a year too late. 

Mr. Stevenson’s own interpretation of these phenomena is a 
merely tentative one. After remarking that in the case of events 
on the Continent the news might sometimes not reach England 
until after Christmas, thus causing the events themselves to be 
entered in the Chronicle under the year subsequent to that in which 
they actually occurred,® he cites certain instances, to be noted 
below, which are not susceptible of so simple an explanation. 


‘ These instances’, he says, ‘ would follow in the order given in the 
Chronicle in a year beginning 25 March, which would have been the proper 
commencement in the era of the Incarnation. If the year commenced on 
25 March preceding 25 December, and not on 25 March following that 
date, we should have an easy explanation of the annals being in so many 
cases a year in advance of the real date, since 9 months of the year would, 
according to our system, be pre-dated one year.’ ? 


Mr. Stevenson did not commit himself definitely to the opinion 
that English chroniclers of the ninth century employed the Stylus 
Pisanus in reckoning their year-dates ; ® but the fact that a writer 
of his authority should have been prepared to reject the Christmas 
commencement was in itself no small contribution to the study 
of a problem the existence of which was not suspected before 


5 Two Saxon Chronicles, ii, p. cxl. 

* But this would seem to postulate the assumption that the annals were entered 
up year by year, which for this section of the Chronicle, at least, is certainly erroneous. 

? Ante, xiii. 75, 76 (1898). 

* Mr. Stevenson’s conjecture has found a supporter in Professor Stenton, who, 
writing of Aithelwerd’s ‘ probable dependence upon a chronicle which began the year 
with the Annunciation preceding Christmas’, observes that ‘an original writer 
towards the close of the tenth century would naturally adopt the Stylus Pisanus in 
making his chronological indications, and there is some evidence to suggest that even 
the Alfredian sections of the Chronicle are based upon a year beginning with 25 March’ 
(ante, xxiv. 79). 
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Mr. Stevenson called attention to it and can scarcely be said to 
be recognized even to-day. 

Shortly after the publication of Mr. Stevenson’s article and 
Mr. Plummer’s book a letter from Mr. Anscombe to the Athenaeum 
introduced a new complication into the inquiry. In this com- 
munication, in which he was primarily concerned to justify the 
accuracy of the date (673) assigned by Bede to the Council of 
Hertford, Mr. Anscombe advanced the theory that ‘the Old 
English annalistic year of Our Lord is an indictionary year, the 
annuary numbers of which were changed on 1 September by 
those chroniclers who used the Greek indiction, and on 24 Septem- 
ber by those who used the Caesarian one ’.® According to this 
method of computation an event which occurred between 1 (or 24) 
September and 31 December of the Julian year would be dated 
with the numeral of the year which succeeded it. Hence Mr. Ans- 
combe suggested not only that one year must be subtracted from 
Bede’s date for any event which is known to have taken place 
later than 24 September in a given year—Bede, it is certain, used 
the Caesarian not the Constantinopolitan (or Greek) indiction— 
but that the same principle should be applied to all similar dates 
supplied by the English Chronicle down to as late as the middle 
of the tenth century. A more elaborate treatise upon ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Computation of Historic Time in the Ninth Century * 
was afterwards contributed by Mr. Anscombe to the pages of 
the British Numismatic Journal.© The obscurity of the writer’s 
subject-matter and the nature of his treatment of it, which is 
technical rather than historical, have prevented Mr. Anscombe’s 
views from receiving that amount of consideration at the hands 
of historians which they undoubtedly deserve. His original 
letter to the Athenaeum secured him an important convert in 
Sir James Ramsay ;" but with this exception his opinions have 
been overlooked, or rejected, by subsequent writers upon the 
history of England before 1066." 

Four methods of beginning the year have thus to beconsidered : 
at the Annunciation (Stylus Pisanus), at the September indiction, 
at Christmas, and at the following Annunciation (Stylus Floren- 
tinus). Of another mode of reckoning, from 1 January, which 
was already in use amongst Irish annalists, Mr. Plummer is 

® Athenaeum, 22 September 1900. 

10 British Numismatic Journal, series 1, vol. iv (pp. 241 ff.) ; vol. v (pp. 381 ff.). 

2 See his letters to the Athenaeum, 3 November and 1 December 1900. Sir James 
Ramsay’s Foundations of England was published in 1898. 

The dates in Miss Lees, Alfred the Great (1915), like those in Hodgkin (Political 
History of England, vol. i, 1906) and Oman (England before the Norman Conquest, 1910), 
appear to be based upon the assumption that the year began at Christmas. No hint 
of the possibility that the year may have begun in September is to be found either in 


Mr. Plummer’s Life and Times of Alfred (1902), or in Mr. Stevenson’s Asser (1904), 
both published since the appearance of Mr. Anscombe’s letter in the Athenaeum. 
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justified in observing that he has ‘ found no trace in the Saxon 
Chronicles’. The possibility that English chroniclers may have 
employed a different caput anni from any of those noted above 
must also not be excluded from consideration. In the following 
pages an attempt will be made to arrive at a solution of the pro- 
blem, by a study of the internal evidence supplied by the Chronicle 
itself, so far as concerns that section of it to which the designation 
* Alfredian ’ is specially appropriate, namely the period covered 
by the annals 866-87. I have chosen 887 rather than the more 
usual date 892 as a halting-place, because I believe that the 
original compilation of the Chronicle must be assigned to a period 
somewhat earlier than is generally supposed, and that the arche- 
type of our extant manuscripts did not at first extend beyond 
the former of these two dates.” 

One feature of the annals 866-87 cannot fail toarouse attention. 
The entries are almost exclusively military : they relate in much 
detail the annual movements of the Danish ‘ host ’ from the date 
of its arrival in England to the conclusion of the Treaty of Wed- 
more, and, more summarily, the subsequent wanderings of that 
section of Guthrum’s following which declined to avail itself of 
the permission to settle in the Danelaw, preferring to continue 
a career of piracy at the expense of England’s neighbours beyond 
the Channel. Thus from 866 to 878 the annals are concerned 
solely with England: from 879 to 887 the interest is mainly 
continental. It has not escaped notice that the ravages of the 
Danes in ‘ Frankland ’ (i.e. Germany, France, and Lotharingia) 
are generally recorded in the Chronicle one year later than that 
to which they properly belong. This led Earle, who, like all 
his contemporaries, assumed that the year began at Christmas, 
to formulate the theory since adopted by Mr. Plummer, that the 
annals 879-87 are consistently one year in advance of the correct 
dating. Now the peculiarity of these continental entries lies 
in the circumstance that, with few exceptions, they refer to events 
which took place about October or November, i. e. to the annual 
autumn migration of the Danes from one locality which they 
had ‘eaten up’ in the preceding summer to another which they 
destined for their head-quarters during the following twelve- 
month. Thus their coming to Ghent, recorded in the Chronicle 
under 880, should rightly be referred to the November of 879 ; ?* 
their ascent of the Meuse ‘far into France’, given under 882, 


3 This was the view of the German critic Grubitz and of the late Professor Earle 
(Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, p. xv). It rests chiefly, though not wholly, upon 
the fact that Asser, although he was writing some years later, makes no use of the 
Chronicle after 887. Mr. Plummer thinks the inference ‘ uncertain’ (ii, p. cxiii). 

4 Ibid. ii. 95. 

‘8 ‘Nortmanni ... mense Novembrio in Gandao Monasterio sedem sibi ad hieman- 
dum statuunt’: Annales Vedastint, a. 879, pp. 45 f., ed. B. Simson, 1909. 
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when, as Aithelwerd tells us, they ‘measured out their camp’ 
at Elsloo, belongs to the autumn of 881 ; !* their advance, noticed 
under 883, up the Scheldt to Condé, where they ‘settled one 
year’, took place in the autumn of 882;!? whilst the winter men- 
tioned as a. 884, which they spent on the Somme at Amiens, was 
the winter of 883-4.18 Similarly, their taking up ‘ winter quarters 
at the city of Paris ’, noted by the Chronicle under 886, refers to 
the celebrated siege which began in November 885?* and was pro- 
longed till the November of the following year. The latter, again, 
is the true date of their ‘departure over the bridge at Paris’ 
recorded in the annal for 887. All these instances, therefore, 
are consistent either with the view that the year began at Christ- 
mas and that the annals are all one year post-dated, or with 
the alternative theories that the English chronicler began the 
year either from the Annunciation preceding Christmas or from 
the September indiction. 

This perplexing ambiguity is happily absent when we turn 
to those rare instances in which the Chronicle records Frankish 
occurrences which took place earlier in the year than September. 
Two such instances must be noticed. Under 881 the Chronicle 
relates that ‘the host fared further inland into France, and the 
Franks fought against them’; Aithelwerd adds that the Franks 
got the victory and that the ‘ barbarians’ were put to flight. 
The first half of the entry is too indefinite to allow any conclusion 
to be drawn from it ; but the engagement in which the Danes 
were routed can safely be identified with the battle of 
Saucourt, which raised hopes, destined to be disappointed, that 
Louis III would deliver his country from the Scandinavian 
peril.2° The battle of Saucourt was fought in August 881, i.e. 
in the same year as that in which it is recorded in the Chronicle, 
a circumstance which is consistent with the view that English 
annalists began the year in September or later, but is not con- 
sistent with the Pisan commencement, or with the supposition 
that all the annals 879-87 are one year in advance of the true 
chronology. Again, under 885 the Chronicle states that King 
Louis the Stammerer, the father of Louis III, died ‘in the year 
when the sun was eclipsed ’, an event which it records under 879. 


1© * Mense Novembrio’, Regino, Chronicon, a. 881, p. 118, ed. F. Kurze, 1890. 

17 * Nortmanni vero mense Octobrio in Condato sibi sedem firmant’: Ann. Vedast., 
a. 882, p. 52. 

* The Danes took up their winter-quarters at Amiens ‘ Octobrio mense finiente’ : 
ibid., a. 883, p. 54. 

1° Jbid., a. 885, p. 58. 

20 Annales Fuldenses, a. 881. The writer adds that the Danes, after the battle of 
Saucourt, ‘instaurato exercitu, et amplificato numero equitum,’ proceeded to ravage 
the dominions of King Louis the Saxon: this accords with the statement in the 
Chronicle ‘ then was the host mounted there after the battle’. 
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Louis IT died on 10 April 879," but the eclipse was on 29 October 
878.2 Hence, if Louis died in the same calendar-year as the 
eclipse, it is obvious that the English year 879 must have begun 
before 29 October 878 and ended some time between April 879 
and the following October. In any case, as Mr. Stevenson points 
out,” it is clear from these instances that we cannot correct all the 
dates by simply throwing them one year back. 

Again, the annal for the year 885 is as long as its six prede- 
cessors put together. It records the siege of Rochester by a band 
of Danes who ‘in the same summer departed over sea’; the 
two sea-fights at the mouth of the Stour; the death in ‘ that 
same year before mid-winter’ of ‘ Charles, king of the Franks’ 
(i.e. Carloman, king of France, whose death took place on 
12 December 884 *4) ; an attack by the Danes upon ‘ Old Saxony ’, 
with ‘ great fighting twice in the year’ in which ‘the Saxons 
had the victory, and the Frisians were there with them’; the 
recognition of the Emperor Charles the Fat as king of France ; 
and the death of ‘the good Pope Marinus’. The date of the 
last-mentioned event is uncertain, but it is generally assigned 
to 15 May 884, which would seem to support the view that the 
annals are one year post-dated. On the other hand, the death 
of King Carloman ‘ before mid-winter’ is distinctly stated to 
have taken place in the same year which witnessed the siege 
of Rochester and the departure of the Danes ‘in the summer ’, 
and it is certain that these events are correctly dated 885.*5 
Since the Emperor Charles the Fat can scarcely be said to have 
“succeeded to the western kingdom’ before June 885,?° we are 
left with the impression that the compiler of the annal regarded 
12 December 884 and the following summer as _ falling 
within the same annalistic year 885, as indeed would be the 
case if the year had begun in September. The reference to ‘ great. 
fighting ’ having taken place ‘twice in the year’ between the 


*t Louis died on Good Friday : Ann. Vedast., a. 879, p. 44. 

* For this eclipse, which is correctly dated in the Annals of Ulster, i.e. s.a. 877 
(= 878), and in most of the continental chronicles, see Stevenson, Asser, pp. 281-6. 

*% Jbid., p. 282, n. 

*4 So Lavisse (Hist. de France, ii. 1, 392). But most of the Frankish Chronicles 
give 6 December. 

*° The Annales Vedastini are decisive as to the date. They state that at the end 
of October 884 the Danes burned their camp at Amiens and came to Boulogne, where 
* pars illorum mare transiit, atque pars Luvanium in regno quondam Hlotharii, ibique 
sibi castra statuunt ad hiemandum’. This move of a part of the host to Louvain is 
also mentioned by Aithelwerd: the Chronicle merely states that ‘one part went 
eastwards’. It is clear that the detachment which ‘ crossed the sea’ must have come 
to Kent about November 884, and that the relief of Rochester and the subsequent 
departure of the Danes ‘ in the summer’ must be placed in 885. 

26 It is doubtful whether the formal recognition of Charles the Fat as king of 
France can be placed earlier than June 885, the date when he came to Ponthion: Ann. 
Vedast., a. 885. See also Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens, viii. 215 n. 
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Danes and the Old Saxons supports this view. The Annales 
Fuldenses, a. 885, record a battle in Old Saxony in which the 
Saxons owed their victory to the timely intervention of a Frisian 
force which attacked the invaders in the rear.*’ Since the Chronicle 
expressly states that ‘the Frisians were there with ’ the Saxons 
it is plain that this must be one of the two battles to which the 
annalist refers.25 In the face of this further testimony to the 
accuracy of the Chronicle’s dating, it is clearly not permissible 
to relegate the whole of the annal for 885 to the preceding year. 
On the contrary, from our scrutiny of the annals 879-87 one fact 
emerges. With a single exception (the obit of Pope Marinus) 
continental events which occur earlier in the season than 
September are correctly dated in the Chronicle, whilst those 
which happen in the autumn are invariably entered one year 
too late. 

When we turn from these continental entries to those annals 
which are concerned with events in England we note in particular 
that for 871, Alfred’s ‘ year of battles ’, and that for 878, the 
year of Ethandune and the Treaty of Wedmore. The annal for 
871 is rich in chronological indications which enable us to fix 
with something approaching precision the exact date of each of 
the actions fought in the course of this campaign. Five battles, 
viz. Englefield, Reading (‘ after 4 nights ’), Ashdown (‘ 4 nights 
after °), Basing (‘ after 14 nights ’), and Marton (‘ about 2 months 
afterwards ’), fill up the interval between the beginning of the 
year and Easter, which in 871 fell on 15 April. The date of one 
of these engagements can be determined ; the battle of Marton, 
it would seem, was fought on 22 March, that being the day 
assigned in the English calendar to the obit of Heahmund, 
bishop of Sherborne, who fell in this action.2® This, in turn, 
fixes Basing to about 22. January, Ashdown to 8 January, 
Reading to 4 January, Englefield to 31 December, and the coming 
of the Danes to Reading, the first event recorded in the annal, 
to 28 December 870.3° Since we are told that ‘after Easter’ 
(i. e. the second half of April) King Ethelred died, and that ‘ about 
one month afterwards’ King Alfred ‘fought against the whole 
host at Wilton’, it is apparent that the chronicler regarded the 


** The battle seems to have taken place about May. 

*s The other was doubtless the engagement fought at Norden in Friesland late in 
884—Mr. Stevenson (Asser, 292) places it ‘ about December ’—in which the Danes were 
defeated by Rimbert, archbishop of Bremen. 

*° Ramsay, Foundations of England, i. 244. As Mr. Plummer points out (Life and 
Times of Alfred, 92), the date 22 March fits in well with the fact that the battle of 
Marton is the last event recorded in the Chronicle before Easter. 

3° 'The dates, which are those given by Mr. Plummer (ibid. p. 93) and by Miss Lees 
(Alfred the Great, pp. 117-27), must not, of course, be regarded as more than approxi- 
mately accurate. 
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whole period from 28 December 870 to the close of May 871 as 
falling within one annalistic year. In 878 the first event recorded 
is the move of the Danes to Chippenham ‘ after twelfth night ’, 
i.e. about 7 January. ‘At Easter’ (23 March) King Alfred 
builds his fort at Athelney, and ‘ in the seventh week after Easter ” 
(c. 11 May) he rides out of his encampment to open his cam- 
paign for the expulsion of the Danes from Wessex. The battle 
of Ethandune appears to have been fought in the neighbourhood 
of 14 May. The siege of Chippenham lasts ‘ 14 nights ’ (c. 14-28 
May); the baptism of Guthrum takes place ‘ three weeks after- 
wards ’ (c. 18 June) ; after which the Danish chief stays ‘ twelve 
nights ’ with the king at Wedmore, thus bringing us approxi- 
mately to 1 July 878. The dates may be later, they can scarcely 
be earlier, than those indicated. Here, then, we have conclusive 
proof that the Old English year did not commence at any period 
between 1 January and 1 July. The evidence of these two annals, 
871 and 878, disposes finally of the conjecture that the chronicler 
reckoned either by the Pisan or by the Florentine calculus, 
beginning his year on 25 March. 

We are left to choose between a Christmas commencement, 
which, as we have seen, offers no explanation of the difficulty 
with regard to the continental entries, and an autumn beginning 
which would bring them all into agreement. If we examine the 
annals 866-78 more minutely we shall find that the evidence 
against the Christmas commencement gathers strength. One 
annal after another opens with a reference to the annual migration 
of the Danes to fresh winter-quarters, an event which seems 
generally to have taken place about November.*! In some cases 
these entries are succeeded by others which clearly relate to what 
we should regard as an earlier season of the year. Thus in 876 
the Danish invasion of East Anglia is placed before the death 
of Archbishop Ceolnoth, assigned by Stubbs to 4 February 870 ; 
whilst in 875 the wintering of the ‘ host’ on the Tyne and its 
ravages amongst the Picts and the Strathclyde Welsh are made 
to precede the king’s putting to sea with his fleet, which the 
Chronicle places in ‘that summer’. Indeed, it is curious how 
regularly Alfred’s naval cruises, which we should naturally asso- 
ciate with summer weather, are the last occurrences recorded in 
the annals to which they belong.** These instances might perhaps, 
if they stood alone, be accounted for on the supposition that the 
chronicler made a point of relating the yearly movements of 


31 This was certainly the case in France (supra, nn. 17-21). In England the slight 
variation of climate may have led the Danes to move somewhat earlier. 

* The annal for 885 is no exception, although the defeat of the English fleet is 
recorded in the middle of the annal. The succeeding entries relate to continental 
events, e.g. the death of King Carloman, &c. 
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the ‘host’ before recording incidents which he regarded as of 
secondary interest. But there are other apparent inconsistencies 
about these annals which cannot be explained away so easily. 
Thus, in 868, we are told that ‘the host fared into Mercia to 
Nottingham and there took up their winter-quarters’; but the 
events which followed—the application for aid by King Burhred 
‘and his witan ’ to the king of Wessex, the expedition of Ethelred 
and Alfred with the fyrd to Mercia, the siege of Nottingham, the 
West Saxon withdrawal, and the subsequent conclusion of peace 
between the king of Mercia and the Danes—cannot all have taken 
place in the brief interval between October or November and 
Christmas. If the West Saxon expedition and the siege of 
Nottingham are rightly placed in 868 we are almost obliged to 
conclude that the Old English year began before Christmas, and 
to throw back the irruption of the Danes into Mercia and their 
settlement at Nottingham into the autumn of our year 867. 
Again, under 874 we read that ‘the host fared from Lindsey 
to Repton and there took winter-quarters’, presumably not 
earlier than October ; yet before the close of the year, apparently, 
they had driven King Burhred oversea, ‘subdued the whole land’, 
and given the kingdom ‘into the keeping of Ceolwulf’. The 
resistance of King Burhred was doubtless feeble, but it is hard 
to believe that the collapse of Mercia can have been quite so 
rapid as it would appear to have been if the chronicler’s year 
began at Christmas. It seems more reasonable to refer the 
coming of the Danes to Repton to the autumn of 873 and the fall 
of Mercia to the following year. That this is, indeed, the true 
solution is rendered morally certain by the fact, that the move- 
ment of the Danes to London, recorded by the Chronicle under 
872, was made in the autumn of 871. If the move to Repton 
took place in the autumn of 874, we should have to believe that 
the chronicler has somehow contrived to omit all record of one 
of the annual migrations of the ‘host’ between 871 and 874, 
which is unlikely. 

The objections to the view that the year began at Christmas 
become still greater when we examine the annal for 870. In that 
year, we are told, ‘ the host rode (from York) across Mercia into 
East Anglia and took up their winter-quarters at Thetford ; and 
that winter King Edmund fought against them and the Danish- 
men got the victory and slew the king and subdued all the land ’. 
Manuscript E (Peterborough) adds the further detail that ‘ they 
destroyed all the monasteries to which they came’, including 
that of Medeshamstead (Peterborough). We have no reason to 
distrust the very early tradition which assigns the martyrdom 


%3 See below, p. 339. 
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of St. Edmund to 20 November ;** the date cannot, in any case, 
be far out, for the Chronicle tells us that the battle took place in 
the winter. On the other hand, we have seen that the Danes were 
at Reading and had begun their invasion of Wessex before the 
close of December 870. Now the chronicler would hardly state 
that the Danes ‘took up winter-quarters at Thetford’ if they 
moved on to the south of England before Christmas ; it is not 
less improbable that the Danes would make two such migrations, 
one from Northumbria into East Anglia and another from East 
Anglia into Wessex, in the course of a single winter ;*° and in 
any case it is impossible that they can have ‘ subdued all the land ’ 
of the East Angles, committed the depredations lamented by 
the Peterborough chronicler, and ridden across the centre of 
England from Thetford to Reading all in the five weeks between 
20 November and 28 December 870. The narrative of the 
Chronicle will only regain the credibility to which it is entitled 
if we assume that the Old English year began at some period in 
the autumn, put back the coming of the Danes to Thetford and 
the martyrdom of St. Edmund to November 869, and suppose 
that East Anglia lay at the feet of the marauders throughout the 


whole of the twelve months between that date and the invasion 
of Wessex.*? 


34 The date 20 November is given by Abbo of Fleury (Passio Sancti Eadmundi), who 
wrote little more than a century after Edmund’s death (c. 985). It is also the day 
assigned to St. Edmund in Aelfric’s Lives of the Saints. 

35 The events of the winter of 877-8 when ‘ the host fared into the land of the 
Mercians’ in the autumn, and afterwards in January ‘stole away to Chippenham’, 
furnish no analogy. Aithelwerd tells us, what the Chronicle omits, that the invaders 
of Mercia had established themselves at Gloucester, i.e. within easy striking distance 
of Wessex. The distance between Gloucester and Chippenham cannot be compared 
with that between Thetford and Reading. It is even possible that the move to Gloucester 
(from Exeter) may have been a deliberate feint, designed to mislead Alfred into dis- 
banding his fyrd on the supposition that the Danes had settled in their winter-quarters 
and that military operations were over for the season. The complete collapse of 
Wessex in the early weeks of 878 can only be explained upon the hypothesis that 
Alfred was taken unawares by the invasion. See Plummer, Life and Times of Alfred, p.59. 

%* Florence of Worcester, who records the martyrdom of Edmund under 870, states 
that it took place ‘ Indictione ii, duodecimo Cal. Decembris, die Dominico’. Both the 
Indiction and the day of the week are those of the year 869. Mr. Stevenson called 
attention to this discrepancy in his edition of Asser, p. 232, but did not appreciate its 
significance. Again, Abbo of Fleury tells us that the leader of the Danes in this 
invasion of East Anglia, by whose command Edmund was slain, was the famous 
Ingvar (or Ivar), progenitor of the long line of Scandinavian kings of York and Dublin 
in the next century. But the Irish annals show that Ivar cannot have been in East 
Anglia in November 870, though he may have been in November 869. He passed the 
winter of 870 in ‘ Alba’, where he besieged and captured the fortress of Dumbarton, 
afterwards returning to Dublin, apparently direct from Alba, in 871 (Annals of Ulster, 
a. 869, 870 ; these annals being consistently one year behindhand in their chronology 
throughout the ninth and tenth centuries). 

37 We may infer that the chronicler has slightly understated the interval between 
the coming of the Danes to Reading (c. 28 December, above, p. 334) and the battle of 
Marton (22 March). The end of December would be very late for the Danes to shift 
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There are other entries which point towards the same con- 
clusion. The annal for 866 records the first coming of the ‘ great 
host ’, adding that they ‘took up their winter-quarteis in East 
Anglia . . . and the East Angles made peace with them’. Then 
in 867 ‘the host fared from East Anglia over the mouth of the 
Humber to York . . . and late in the year they [the two kings 
Osbryht and Aflle] resolved to continue the war against the host ; 
and to that purpose they gathered a large fyrd and sought the 
host at York . . . and there was an excessive slaughter made and 
both the kings were slain ’.** If the year began at Christmas 
it would be natural to assume, from what the Chronicle tells us, 
that the Danes spent the winter of 866-7 in East Anglia, that 
they moved on to York in the autumn of 867, and that the battle 
of York, which was ‘late in the year’, took place about the 
middle of December. But the date of the battle can be fixed : 
Symeon of Durham,’* with northern authority to guide him, 
tells us that it was fought upon the Friday before Palm Sunday 
(i.e. 21 March) 867. Now, were it not for the fact that the 
annals for 871 and 878 decisively disprove this hypothesis, this 
passage might be regarded as supporting the view that the year 
began at the Annunciation. On the other hand, it is possible 
to reconcile the adjective ‘late’ with the view that the year 
began.in September, for when once the Danes had settled in their 
winter-quarters they would probably regard the campaigning 
season as closed until they chose to reopen it. Again, it is clear 
from the wording of the Chronicle that some considerable interval 
must have elapsed between the arrival of the Danes at York and 
the battle which followed. We cannot, then, place the invasion 
of Northumbria later than January 867; and this, again, cannot 
be harmonized with the assumption that the Danes spent the 
winter of 866-7 in East Anglia. The only way of reconciling the 
annal for 867 with that for 866 is to suppose that the chronicler’s 
year began at some period not later than about September, and that 
he intended to signify that the great host came to England in the 
autumn of our year 865, spent the winter of 865-6 in East Anglia, 
passed on to Northumbria about the autumn of 866, and had 
settled at York some months prior to the repulse of the English 
attack on 21 March 867.*° 
their winter-quarters. It is more probable that they moved from East Anglia in 
November 870, coming to Reading perhaps the same month, or earlier in December. 

38 This translation, like others in this paper, is taken from Gomme’s Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (1909). 

8° Historia Regum, i. 106. The Danish victory at York is recorded by the Annals 
of Ulster, a. 866 (= 867). 

«© This conclusion bears out the view expressed above (p. 336) that the first Danish 
invasion of Mercia took place in the autumn of 867, not that of 868. If 868 were the 


true date we should have to conclude that the chronicler has omitted to record where 
the Danes spent the winter of 867-8. 
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The argument is clinched by the short entries for the years 
872 and 879. The annal for 879 relates that ‘the host fared 
to Cirencester from Chippenham and settled there one year’. 
The same annal records the eclipse of 29 October 878. The move 
to Cirencester must also be assigned to the autumn of 878, not 
to that of 879; for it is out of the question to suppose that the 
host, which had come to Chippenham in January 878, would have 
spent two successive winters in the same locality, lingering at 
Chippenham for fifteen months after the conclusion of the treaty 
of Wedmore, an essential stipulation of which was that they 
should depart from King Alfred’s dominions. This is recognized 
by Mr. Plummer, who, however, believes that the date 879 is 
simply a mistake: ‘it is this mistake’, he says, ‘ which throws 
the chronology of the Chronicle a year wrong from this point 
up to 897 (896).’41 We have already seen that the dating of 
the Chronicle for the years 879-87 is less inaccurate than has been 
supposed ; moreover, it appears to have escaped Mr. Plummer’s 
notice that an exact parallel to what has happened in the annal 
for 879 is to be found in the annal for 872. In that year, we are 
told, ‘the host fared from Reading to London and there took 
up their winter-quarters, and the Mercians made peace with the 
host’. Reading had been the head-quarters of the Danes through- 
out the campaign of January—May 871, and it is incredible that 
they should have remained there until nearly the close of 872. 
The move to London must therefore be assigned, as Mr. Plummer 
himself assigns it, to the autumn of 871." It is idle to imagine 
that this is simply another mistake ; the analogy with the annal 
for 879, which likewise records the events of the preceding autumn, 
is too remarkable to be lightly set aside. These two annals, 
indeed, are decisive, since they furnish convincing evidence that 
the author of this section of the Chronicle changed his year- 
numbers at some season of the year posterior to that which 
witnessed the close of the campaigns of 871 and 878, yet anterior 
to the autumn departure of the Danes into other winter-quarters. 

Can we determine the precise date at which he changed them ? 
It has been seen that there is not a single entry in the Chronicle 
between 866 and 887, if we except that of the death of Pope 
Marinus, which conflicts with Mr. Anscombe’s theory that the 
year had its beginning in September. On the contrary, the 
annals 871-2 and 878-9, taken in conjunction, make it perfectly 
plain that the commencement of the year did not fall between 
1 January and 1 July, but that it did fall between 1 July and 
29 October. It is possible still further to contract this ‘ neutral 
zone’ between the old year and the new. The annal for 877 


“\ Life and Times of Alfred, p. 104, n. 3. 
@ Jbid., p. 99. 
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concludes with the words ‘ and afterwards in the autumn the host 
fared into the land of the Mercians’; the context showing that 
this must refer to the autumn of 877, not that of 876. The 
official date of the beginning of the Anglo-Saxon ‘ haerfest ’ was 
7 August, but it is probable that in common practice it was looked 
upon as beginning at Lammas (1 August). Hence it follows 
that the composer of the annal for 877 did not regard the year 
as closing before 1 August at the earliest. We are left to select 
some date between 1 August and 29 October ; and in the absence 
of any alternative suggestion which will accord with the evidence 
we have no choice but to conclude that Mr. Anscombe’s supposi- 
tion is correct, and that, at least throughout the period which 
is covered by this article, the chronicler dated his years by the 
indictions, changing their numerals on 24 September.* 

How far does our conclusion affect the chronology traditionally 
associated with the most strenuous phase of Alfred’s career ? 
The sacrifice of important dates is less sweeping than might be 
supposed. The landing of the great host in East Anglia must 
be put back to the autumn of 865; so, too, apparently, must the 
death of King Ethelbert, not because the annalist records the 
accession of Ethelred I before chronicling the arrival of the Danes, 
but because he assigns to Ethelbert a reign of only five years’ dura- 
tion, although placing his accession in 860 and his death in 866. 
The first attack upon Northumbria must be relegated to the 
closing months of 866, the irruption into Mercia to the autumn 
of 867, and the martyrdom of St. Edmund and the conquest 
of East Anglia to the winter of 869-70. Similarly, a year should 
be struck off each of the other dates assigned by the Chronicle 
to the taking up of winter-quarters by the Danes, whether in 
England or in France. On the other hand, the dates of Alfred’s 
naval expeditions of 875, 882, and 885 are not affected ; neither, 
happily, are those of his great campaigns of 871 and 878. 

A word must be added as to the date of Alfred’s recovery 
of London. The episode is recorded by the Chronicle under 886, 


* There is nothing in the annals 866-87 to show whether 1 or 24 September was 
the starting-point of the Old English annalistic year. Mr. Anscombe, whilst holding 
that Bede ‘ undoubtedly used the Caesarian indiction’, assumes that Theodore of 
Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury 668-90, used the Greek one, and that in the south 
of England, in contradistinction to Northumbria, the year began on 1 September. 
But Mr. Anscombe has, I think, overlooked the circumstance that many of Bede’s 
dates, especially those in which the reckoning from 24 September is most apparent, 
are derived from a southern source, namely, those Canterbury records which, as he 
tells us in his preface to the Ecclesiastical History, were placed at his disposal by Abbot 
Albinus. In the absence of any textual evidence that the Constantinopolitan system 
was ever employed in this country it is safe to conclude that Canterbury chroniclers 
from the severth to the tenth century made use of the Caesarian Indiction, beginning 
their year at the harvest equinox, i. e. ‘ mid-autumn ’, just as their successors began it 
at ‘ mid-winter’. 
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side by side with the entry relating to the siege of Paris; but 
there is nothing in the annal to show whether the event occurred 
before or after 1 January. Certain conclusions may, however, 
be drawn from a passage which is to be found in manuscripts B, 
C, D, E (but not in A), s. a. 883, to the effect that ‘ the same year 
Sighelm and Aethelstan carried to Rome and also to India. . . 
the alms which the king had vowed thither when they took up 
their position against the host at London’. This passage has 
excited much discussion, partly because of the reference to India, 
with the significance of which we are not concerned, and partly 
because of the difficulty of identifying the occasion on which 
Alfred’s vow is said to have been made. The latter has been 
assumed to refer either to the events of ‘ 872’ (871) when ‘ the 
host fared from Reading to London’,** or to those of ‘879’ 
(878) when we are told that ‘ a band of vikings assembled together 
and took up a position at Fulham on the Thames’. But on 
neither of these occasions are we offered the slightest hint that 
the movements of the Danes were in any way obstructed by the 
English. In 871, moreover, the fate of London would be a Mercian, 
not a West Saxon concern; whilst in 878 Wessex must have 
been too much exhausted by three years of hard fighting for Alfred 
to be in any position to pursue the war beyond the boundaries 
of his own dominions. Again, if the vow was made upon either 
of the occasions suggested, it is difficult to believe that so pious 
a king as Alfred would have postponed its fulfilment till 883, 
especially since the years 878-83 were years of peace. On the 
other hand, we learn from Asser, who may well have been present, 
that the recovery of London in ‘ 886’ was a considerable military 
operation involving much slaughter and destruction of property ;* 
in other words, that it was a crisis of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the Chronicle’s statement that ‘they (i.e. King Alfred 
and the fyrd) took up their position against the host at London ’.*® 
If we might assume that the passage in the annal for 883 has 
become misplaced and that its true date should be 886—an 
assumption which it is less than usually hazardous to make, 
since no mistake was more common amongst tenth-century 


4 This is the view of Mr. Plummer, Life and Times of Alfred, p. 99. 

‘5 * Post incendia urbium stragesque populorum’: Asser, p. 69. Asser appears, 
from his own narrative, to have come to court about April 885, but the chronological 
indications which he supplies are too indefinite to allow us to fix the date with 
certainty. 

‘6 According to Aithelwerd the occupation of London was preceded by a regular 
siege (‘ interea obsidetur a rege Aelfredo urbs Lundonia’): this, however, may be 
simply Aithelwerd’s interpretation of the ‘ gesette Aelfred cyning Lundenburg’ of the 
Chronicle. The ambiguity of the phrase ‘ gesette’ has led some to suppose that Alfred 
merely restored and garrisoned a town which was already in his possession ; but the 


testimony of Asser, writing within a few years of the event, seems decisive against 
this view. 
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scribes than the confusion of the figures iii and wi, and since the 
absence of the passage from the Parker manuscript, from Asser, 
and from Aithelwerd proves it to be an interpolation inserted, 
probably by the author of the annals 888-91, at some period 
later than the transcription of manuscript A—it would then be 
possible to connect this journey to Rome, the first of which we 
are cognizant, with the subsequent missions of a similar nature 
recorded in the annals for 887, 888, and 890. The whole story 
would thus gain in credibility. In that case we should have to 
assign the occupation of London to the autumn of 885, so as to 
allow time for the mission to Rome, which would naturally start 
in the spring or early summer, to be included in the same annalistic 
year 886. This interpretation, again, would lend point to the 
final entry in the long annal for 885, that ‘in the same year the 
host in East Anglia broke peace with King Alfred’. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the spectacle of the siege of Rochester 
in the spring of 885 and of the defeat of the English fleet at the 
mouth of the Stour the same summer encouraged the East Anglian 
Danes to ‘ break the peace’ about August or September, and 
that the capture of London in the closing months of 885 represents 
Alfred’s effective reply to an unprovoked aggression. The treaty 
known as ‘ Alfred and Guthrum’s frith’ and the handing over 
of London ‘to the keeping of Aethelred ealdorman’ may, with 
the mission to Rome, be assigned to some period in 886. 


Murray L. R. BEAVEN. 


A Charter of Canute for Fécamp 


THE English possessions of religious houses abroad form a 
significant phase of the relations between England and the 
Continent before the Conquest, and the charters relating thereto 
still offer problems for the student of diplomatic and of local 
history.! Not the least important of these houses was the Norman 
abbey of Fécamp, a favoured foundation of the Norman dukes 
which early enjoyed the liberality of English kings. In Domesday * 
Fécamp holds of the king three manors, ‘ Rameslie’, Steyning, 
and Bury, allin Sussex. Of these, Steyning had been granted by 

1 The list of these houses in Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, i. 324-6, is by no means 
complete. See particularly W. H. Stevenson’s discussion of the forged Old English 
charters for Saint-Denis, ante, vi. 736-42; and Miss Helen Cam’s note on Saint- 
Riquier, ante, xxxi. 443-7. On the supposed grant of the Confessor to Mont-Saint- 
Michel, see ante, xxxi. 265, 267. A study of the early charters for St. Peter’s, Ghent, 
undertaken as part of a history of the early relations between England and Flanders 
by one of my students, Captain R. H. George, remains for the present in manuscript 
in the library of Harvard University. 

* fo: 47h. 
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the Confessor in a charter of which the text is preserved ;* taken 
away by Harold, it was restored by the Conqueror, less. certain 
tenements in Hastings in exchange for which he gave the monks 
Bury.* The extensive holding of ‘ Rameslie ’, ‘including Rye, 
Winchelsea, and at least part of Hastings’, with five churches 
and a hundred salt-pans, is generally supposed to have been 
likewise a gift of the Confessor.® It appears, however, from the 
documents published below, that the grant goes back a generation 
earlier, having been planned by Ethelred II * and actually made 
by Canute. This is not surprising when we remember that their 
queen, Atlfgifu-Emma, witness to all three of the transactions 
here recorded, was a daughter of Richard I, the restorer of the 
monastery, and a sister of Canute’s contemporary Richard II, 
to whom it owed its principal charters of endowment. 

Among the careful copies from the abbey’s archives made 
before the Revolution by Dom Jacques Lenoir and now preserved 
in the Collection Moreau of the Bibliothéque Nationale, we find 
(xxi. 18) the following extract from a cartulary of the twelfth 
century now lost : 


(a) Ego Chanut Dei gratia Anglorum rex, non immemor humane 
fragilitatis inmo vero accensus et compunctus desiderio sempiterng felici- 
tatis, ad contegendam anime meg nuditatem elegi mihi aliquo modo 
promereri sanctam et individuam Trinitatem. Quare unam terram que 
Bretda? vocatur, alia vero que Rammesleah dicitur cum portu suo omni- 
busque rebus ad se pertinentibus, eiusdem Sancte Trinitatis monachis in 
cenobio Fiscannensi sacrosancto® nomini regulariter mancipatis perpe- 
tualiter obtinendam contradidi et ut nostrum beneficium inviolabile 
permaneret regali gravitate roboravi, quatinus ipsi me suis meritis ad 
celestia indesinenter studeant elevare quos ego in terreng necessitatis 
onere aliquo modo studeo relevare. Sicut ergo rex Aethelredus predictam 
terram eisdem Dei servis se daturum promisit sed morte preventus minus 
hoe adimplevit, ita ego eis iure perpetuo eam subicio et sine ulla contradic- 
tione in posterum possidendam regali auctoritate decerno. Insuper ego 
predictus rex Chanut dono tribuo et concedo duas partes telonei in portu 
qui dicitur Wincenesel predicto monasterio Fiscannensi in manu domni 
abbatis Iohannis. Ego Aelveva regina huic dono consensi. Ego Aeffie 
episcopus subscripsi. Ego Leoffie episcopus signavi. Gaudium, pax, et 
karitas huic libertati consentientibus amen. Ego quoque Hartcanut filius 
prescripti Chanut regis Danorum et Anglorum huic patris mei donationi 


* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 229, no. 890; cf. Du Monstier, Neustria Pia, 
p. 223; Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 545 (1877). 

* Chevreux and Vernier, Les Archives de Normandie et de la Seine-Inférieure, 
plate 8; Round, Calendar of Documents preserved in France, no. 115; Davis, Regesta 
Regum Anglo-Normannorum, no. 206 ; Victoria History of Sussex, i. 375 f. 

5 Victoria History of Sussex, i. 375. 

* Compare in Neustria Pia, p. 213, the story of his visit to Fécamp at the time 
of his exile in Normandy. 

7 The fourth letter of this word is doubtful. * MS. sacrosaneti, 
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subscribere iussi et manu propria firmavi firmandamque fidelibus meis 
mandavi, quorum nomina asscribere rogavi.+Ego Aeleva regis mater 
hanc donationem firmavi. Ego Goduinus comes huic donationi libentissime 
consensi.+ Signum Sewardi comitis, Ansgoth, Clapp, Stigan capellanus, 
Etwolth, Herman, Alwinesmelt, Spiritus, Osbert, Acchiersum, Bricsih, 
Geron, Aizor, Turchil, Swen, Theustul, Eusten, Tovi, Turgil. 

(b) Ego Chanut Dei gratia rex Anglorum pro emolumento in celestibus 
nanciscendo terram que Rammesleah dicitur cum portu suo omnibusque 
rebus ad se pertinentibus Sancte Trinitatis monasterii monachis sicut rex 
Ethelredus se daturum promisit sed morte preventus minus hoc adimplevit 
perpetualiter subicio, ut interventores habeam quos huiusmodi relevo 
solatio. Ego Aelfgivu regina huic dono consensi. Ego Aelfie episcopus 
subscripsi. Ego Leofsie episcopus signavi. Gaudium, pax, et karitas 
huic libertati consentientibus amen. 


Although all this appears as a single charter in the copy, it 
is clear that we have two distinct documents recording three 
different transactions. The last paragraph (b) evidently belongs 
first in order of time ; the bishops’ signatures do not aid in fixing 
the date, which was probably soon after Canute’s marriage to 
Emma in July 1017. Then comes the amplification (a), repeating 
the same witnesses and phrases but adding the preamble and the 
important further grant of two-thirds of the toll of Winchelsea ; 
the name of Brede, the manor to which ‘ Rameslie ’ seems later 
to have corresponded,® also makes its appearance. The expanded 
donation is then presented to Harthacanute for his confirmation 
and signature. There seems no occasion for questioning the 
original grant of Canute or the confirmation by his son, but we 
may well doubt whether the expanded charter as brought to 
Harthacanute is really authentic. It must have been subsequent 
to the accession of Abbot John in 1028,!° yet the witnesses are 
exactly the same as in the earlier charter. The record of the 
monks of Fécamp is not free from forgeries and the toll of 
Winchelsea furnished a sufficient motive. 

CuaRLEs H. Haskins. 


Sokemen and the Village Waste 


THE establishment in the north and east of England of the new 
monasteries which distinguished that region in the twelfth century 
must often have given urgency to a question which no one in 
earlier times had normally been concerned to raise. Under what 

® Victoria History of Sussex, i. 391. 

10 On the abbot’s visit to England in 1054, see Neustria Pia, p. 223. 

1 See the study of the early ducal charters, with facsimiles, in my Norman Institu- 


tions (1918), appendix B; and for the charters of the Conqueror, Davis, Regesia, 
nos. 112, 253 ; Round, ante, xxix. 348. 
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conditions could a man of rank, the lord, for example, of one of 
the small manors characteristic of the Danelaw, make grants 
from the common waste of a village in which he had an interest ? 
In a great part of this region, in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, 
to say nothing of East Anglia, the villages subject to a single 
lordship in the twelfth century were exceptional. In most 
villages, when a lord had obtained the consent of his own tenants 
to such a grant he had still to reckon with the possible resistance 
of the men of other lords. The position was complicated by the 
personal freedom enjoyed by a powerful element among the 
Danelaw peasantry : the sokeman’s right to turn his beasts on 
to the village waste was certainly not derived from any seignorial 
grant. The bestowal of a parcel of waste upon a religious house 
meant the restriction of the area within which the sokeman’s 
beasts might common, and his consent was essential to the 
peaceable enjoyment of the gift. We should expect that clerks 
would now and then find a place for an assertion of this consent 
somewhere in the unstereotyped formulas of a twelfth-century 
deed of gift. Nevertheless such assertions are rare ; the consent 
of the freeholders of a village to alienations from its waste was 
apparently taken for granted by draughtsmen. But there has 
been preserved in a seventeenth-century transcript a set of three 
charters in which the assertion is made with singular precision. 
Among his collections relating to the history of Lincolnshire 
Gervase Holles of Grimsby copied in 1639, unfortunately with 
some abbreviation, a cartulary, no longer extant, of the Gilbertine 
priory of Haverholme.! In this cartulary there were entered the 
charters by which Ralf de Aincurt granted, and Walter his son 
and John his grandson successively confirmed to that house, 
265 acres of the waste of Kirkby Green and Scopwick and common 
pasture in the fields and wastes of Kirkby Green, Scopwick, and 
Blankney. The text of these charters may be given at length : 


(1) Radulfus de Eincurt omnibus Christifidelibus salutem. Sciatis me 
prece et petitione . . . Alexandri Lincolniensis episcopi et concessione 
Walteri filii mei et heredis et de sokemans? de Kirkebi et de Scapewic et 
de Blankeneie dedisse etc. deo et sanctimonialibus de Haverholm quas ibi 
congregavit magister Gilebertus de Sempringham sub protectione predicti 
Alexandri episcopi ducentas acras et sexaginta quinque in brueria de 


1 Lansdowne MS. 2074. The cartulary was then in the possession of Edmund 
Lynold, rector of Healing, Lincolnshire. It may still reappear, as a considerable por- 
tion of the Liber Niger of Newhouse Abbey has recently reappeared at Brocklesby. But 
from the gaps in Holles’s transcript it is evident that the Haverholme cartulary was in 
a bad state in 1639, and would be hardly likely to add to the information which he 
has preserved. The King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls of the last years of 
Henry IV’s reign contain exemplifications of many charters of Gilbertine houses, but 
those relating to Haverholme are represented by little beyond a detailed continuation 
issued by Edward I. 


* The form sochemans is used for the more usual sochemanni in Domesday Book, i. 299. 
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Kirkebi et de Scapwic ad nutriendum sibi oves unde possint vestiri per 
annum et communem pasturam ovibus suis per totos campos et per totam 
brueriam de Kirkebi et de Scapwic et de Wlangheneia (sic) etc. Hanc 
predictam brueriam et pasturam dedi eis et feci Walterum filium meum 
dare eis in puram et perpetuam elemosinam etc. anno incarnationis domini 
Me Ce trigesimo nono etc. Testes Robertus de Cauz. Radulfus Hanselin. 
[1139.] (Lansd. 207a, fo. 115 b.) 

(2) Walterus Deincurt omnibus fidelibus Christi Francis et Anglis 
salutem. Notum sit vobis me dedisse sanctimonialibus et fratribus de 
Haverholm ducentas acras et sexaginta quinque in brueria de Kirkeby et 
de Scapewic et communem pasturam de Scapewic et de Kirkebi et de 
Wlangkeneie (sic) in longum et in latum usque ad Felebrige tam in 
brueriis quam in campis in perpetuam elemosinam etc. Hanc donacionem 
dedi concessione Oliveri filii mei et concessione sochamans predictarum 
villarum quorum predicta terra fuit Testes Ricardus presbiter de Scapewic. 
Rogerus villanus. [1139-41.] (Lansd. 207, fo. 114b.) 

(3) Cunctis etc. Iohannes Deincurt salutem. Notum sit vobis quod 
concessi etc. sanctimonialibus et fratribus de Haverholm terram quam 
pater meus Walterus de Eincurt eis dedit et confirmavit carta sua conces- 
sione Oliveri fratris mei et des sochemans de Kirkebi et de Scapwic scilicet 
ducentas acras terre et sexaginta quinque in brueria harum villarum de 
Kirkebi et de Scapwic et volo ut integre et plenarie hanc terram habeant 
libere et quiete teneant et possideant in perpetuam elemosinam etc. Con- 
cessi et ego Iohannes predictis sanctimonialibus et fratribus communem 
pasturam predictarum villarum et de Blancheneie etc. Testibus Alexandro 
Malebuse. Radulfo de Eincurt. (temp. Hen. II.}* (Lansd. 2074, fo. 115.) 

The second of these charters must have been written within 
two years of the first ; perhaps it is strictly contemporary.* Its 
wording is remarkable, for it asserts with as much emphasis as 
was possible to a twelfth-century clerk that the actual soil of the 
waste in question belonged to the sokemen whose consent was 
obtained. No phrase at the disposal of a draftsman of this age 
could well be stronger than the quorum predicta terra fuit which 
concludes the second charter. Speculation as to the exact force 
which attached to these words in the mind of the man who wrote 
them would be fruitless: they stand for a quality of possession 
no less and no more than that denoted by phrases like terra que 
fuit Iohannis filii Wulmari, which were already commonplace at 
this date. But this uncertainty does not affect the fact that to 
the writer of this charter the wastes in question belonged not to 
the lord in whose name the charter was issued but to the sokemen 
of the villages of whose territory the waste formed part. 

The adjacent villages of Kirkby Green and Scopwick lie rather 
more than ten miles south-east of Lincoln, between the fens which 


* Walter de Aincurt, John’s father, died in 1168, but the present charter may have 
been granted before that event. 

* Oliver de Aincurt, Walter’s son, whose consent is recorded, was killed at the 
battle of Lincoln, 
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border the Witham and the belt of rising ground, barren until 
the eighteenth century, which culminates in the Lincoln Edge. 
Blankney is the neighbouring village immediately to the north. 
The name of the modern parish of Temple Bruer preserves a 
memory of the brueria ® of these charters. In each village the 
sokemen of 1139 represent predecessors who were registered 
under that name in 1086. The whole village of Blankney formed 
part of the fief of Walter de Aincurt ; its population comprised 
22 sokemen, 10 villeins, and 6 bordars. The tenurial condition 
of Kirkby Green and Scopwick, which were surveyed together in 
Domesday, was more interesting. It may be set out in a table : ® 
Sokeland of Branston, 7 Car. 4 Bov, 14sokemen, 0 villeins, 2 bordars 
Walter de Aincurt 
Manor, Walter de Aincurt 10 Car. 0 Bov, 32 sokemen, 7 villeins, 2 bordars 
Manor, Norman de Arci 6 Bov, 1sokeman, 0 villeins, 2 bordars 
Manor, Heppo Balistarius 5 Car. 6 Bov, 13 sokemen, 3 villeins, 2 bordars 


It would seem, therefore, that these two villages were rated 
together at the round sum of 24 carucates, and contained a popu- 
lation of no less than 60 sokemen, 10 villeins, and 8 bordars, the 
men of three different tenants in chief and annexed to four 
separate estates. In general in this region the peasant classes 
whose unfreedom is usually assumed, the villeins and bordars, 


are numerically insignificant in comparison with the sokemen. 
At Rowston, immediately to the south of Kirkby Green and Scop- 
wick, there were 32 sokemen, no villeins, and 2 bordars ; Digby, 
the next village southwards, was inhabited by 35 sokemen only ; 
the recorded population of Bloxholme and Dorrington, the 
villages bordering Digby on the south, consisted of 20 sokemen, 
2 villeins, and no bordars, and 28 sokemen, no villeins, and 8 
bordars, respectively. The preponderance of sokemen is main- 
tained in the villages to the north of Blankney. Metheringham, 
the next village, it is true, contained only 12 sokemen to 28 villeins 
and 26 bordars; but at Dunston, the next village, there were 
31 sokemen to 3 villeins and 13 bordars, and at Nocton, north- 
wards again, there were 26 sokemen to 10 villeins and 3 bordars. 
It is a fortunate chance which has preserved in the charters that 
have been printed here evidence adequate to prove the survival 
of the free peasantry of this region in their independence through 
the dark half-century that follows Domesday. 
F. M. STENTON. 


* The word brueria, representing the Old French bruiere, is frequently used in the 
twelfth century to denote heath or untilled rough land in general. Cf. Godefroi, 
Complément, i. 388. 

* Domesday Book, i. 361, 361, 361 b, 369. The last folio contains an entry of 
1} geldable carucates in Scopwick occupied by one sokeman and belonging to the fief 
of Heppo Balistarius. Probably, this holding is included in the fourth entry summarized 
in the table. 
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Some Castle Officers in the Twelfth Century 


THE military institutions of England in the twelfth century 
rested upon a double foundation, namely feudal tenure and 
money payment, and this is to be attributed to the economic 
conditions then prevailing.’ The tendency of course was to 
consolidate the two and place the whole military system upon 
a financial basis. The duality of the existing system comes out 
very clearly in the measures taken for garrisoning and main- 
taining the royal castles. It is probable that the same arrange- 
ments were made in connexion with the baronial castles, and 
this is distinctly suggested by what is known of these castles 
when they came temporarily into the king’s hands. 

The personnel of a royal castle fell into two groups, the first 
chiefly military, the second chiefly ministerial in character. 
The first group consisted of a certain number of fully armed 
knights and a certain number of serjeants, men-at-arms less 
expensively or elaborately equipped. All these troops were 
either supplied for the king’s use as a result of feudal obliga- 
tion, or else were hired at a fixed rate per diem and placed 
in the castle during the king’s pleasure. The duty of ward at 
a given castle was imposed upon one or more of the surrounding 
baronies, but that only meant that the caput of the barony 
adjoined the castle, its members might be scattered over many 
counties, and its tenants might have to make long journeys 
in the discharge of their duty. The tenure was either by knight- 
service or serjeanty, and it was beginning to be compounded for 
money payments in the early years of Henry II, but it will be 
remembered that in the Great Charter the barons stipulated 
that those who preferred to discharge their duty in person might 
be allowed to do so.2. The parallel system of hiring knights and 
serjeants to supply or supplement the garrison is attested by the 
evidence of the pipe rolls. Three or four entries arranged 
chronologically will suffice to illustrate the point. It would be 
easy to multiply them, but that is not worth while in the case of 
well-indexed and readily accessible documents. 


In liberatione militis et seruientium .. . castelli de sancto Briauel 
xiii 1. v's. et vii d. ob.? 

In liberatione militum et seruientium de Doura lxxv |. xxii d.4 

Et xx militibus et ii seruientibus equitibus et xx seruientibus peditibus 

. residentibus in castello de Waletona.® 


1 Cf. Delbriick, Kriegskunst, iii, 166 ff. 
2 See Round, Commune of London, pp. 278 ff. ; Archaeological Journal, lix, 144 fi. ; 
The Ancestor, vol. vi, pp. 72 ff. 


* Pipe Roll (hereafter cited as P. R.), 31 Hen. I (Record Commission), p. 76. 
* P. R., 7 Hen. II, p. 61. 


5 P. R., 20 Hen. II, p. 37. See a similar entry in regard to Porchester, in the same 
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The second group of the castle staff comprised clerks of the 
works, porters, watchmen, and the artisans, smiths, masons, 
carpenters, and such-like as were required to keep the fabric in 
repair. Both groups are brought together in a charter which 
I proceed to quote, premising that although it is of much later 
date, its substantial provisions may be attested from twelfth- 
century evidence. This document comes from the twelfth year 
of Edward I, and records the king’s grant of the guardianship 
of Harlech Castle to Hugh de Longslow, to be held during 
pleasure. Hugh is to have annually £100 at the exchequer of 
Carnarvon, and the conditions of his tenure are as follows : 


Ita tamen quod continue habeat in munitione castri illius ad custum 
suum triginta homines defensabiles, de quibus sint decem balistarii, unus 
capellanus, unus attilliator, unus faber, unus carpentarius, et unus 
cementarius, et de aliis residuis fiant ianitores, vigiles, et alii ministri qui 
necessarii sunt in castro.® 


The maintenance in the twelfth-century castles of the artisans 
mentioned in this text (with the exception of the arrow-maker) 
may be easily attested from the pipe rolls.? But the functionaries 
to whom I would call particular attention are the clerk, janitor, 
and watchmen. These seem to have been an indispensable part 
of the castle staff, often there were several of each. The names 
appear to have been pretty loosely used, and it will clear the 
field to examine some of the senses that were attributed to 
them. 

As for the capellanus, every castle seems to have contained 
a chapel and chaplain, and often indeed these were established 
on a liberal scale, as at Richmond, where there was a sort 
of college of six chaplains provided under the terms of a special 
agreement (1275) by the abbot and convent of Eggleston.® 
It is not with these, however, that we are concerned. The 
capellanus of our text was a clerk of the works, as may be shown 
from his functions, and in some later documents he is described 
as such. A capellanus was kept in the honour of Eye, where he 


year, p. 125. These both refer to advances of the wages of the troops: cf. Dawson, 
Hastings Castle, i, pp. 86, 91. 

* Printed from Rotulus Walliae, 12 Edw. I, in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1st series, 
i, p. 246; on the name of the keeper, see p. 263. Compare the grant of Beaumaris 
in 5 Ric. II, ibid., 4th series, ii, p. x. 

7 P.R., 11 Hen. II, p.5; ann. 13, p. 35, ann. 6, pp. 25-6, ann. 27, p. 135, ann. 
28, p. 150, ann. 25, p. 109, ann. 16, p. 134. Some of the later Castle account rolls are 
instructive in this connexion: see Essex Arch. Soc. Trans., new series, i. 101 ff., 187 
(Hadleigh, 38, 45 Edw. III) ; Arch. Cambr., 4th series, ii, pp. xix ff. (Beaumaris, 9-10 
Edw. III). 

* Gale, Registrum Honoris de Richmond, pp. 95-7. Richard II's grant of Beaumaris 
cited above provides that the beneficiary inueniat ad custos suos proprios unum 
capellanum diuina in capella nostra infra castrum nostrum predictum celebraturum. 
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was paid one mark a year.® The presence of such an officer is 
also attested at Southampton, Worcester, Banbury, Trentham, 
Shoreham, Hertford, and Walton.1° Their fee seems to have 
varied: at Eye, as we have seen, it was 13s. 4d.; at Banbury it 
was 20s., and the same at Trentham; at Hertford and Walton 
it cannot be determined, as only the lump sum of a number of 
payments is given; at Worcester it was 30s. 5d., and this seems 
to have been the normal rate for officers of the sort in a royal 
castle. The proper function of the capellanus would seem to have 
been the supervision of the work done on the fabric of the castle. 
When in the thirteenth year of Henry II considerable repairs 
were undertaken on the castles of Eye and Orford, they were 
carried on under the supervision of three persons, one of whom 
was Wimarus capellanus™ And in the seventeenth year work 
carried on in the castle of Hertford and the king’s houses in the 
castle was under the superintendence of Henry capellanus.!* 
The custody of the castle of Eye was several times committed 
to Wimar."® 

Now all these functions are discharged in other cases by 
officers described as clerici, and there would seem therefore 
to be good reason for supposing that the clerk of the works 
might be either a capellanus or a clericus. This distinction 
would be an ecclesiastical one ; the capellanus would have definite 
duties in the chapel, and the clericus would be a clerk of any 
sort without such duties. But the administrative work in con- 
nexion with the fabric of the castle would be the same. At 
Bridgenorth we find the ‘ works ’ accounted for carried on under 
the supervision of three persons, one of whom is described as 
Hulgar clericus.5> Stone and lime were brought to Hastings for 
building purposes under the direction of Peter clericus and two 
others, and the works on the castle of Chilham were supervised by 
Walter clericus, and of Hereford by Nicholas clericus.® In later 
documents this official describes himself as clericus operwm. 
We may fairly assume then that a clerk of the works, whether 


®* P. R., 10 Hen. II, p. 35, and thereafter regularly. In P. R., 31 Hen. I, there is 
the record of a payment to a capellanus and two clerici, thus distinguishing the 
two terms, p. 23. 

10 P. R., 2 Hen. II, p. 53; ann. 9, p. 4; ann. 13, p. 58; ann. 14, pp. 59, 77; 
ann. 15, pp. 68, 69; ann. 17, pp. 118-19, 129; ann. 20, p. 37. 

u P. R., 13 Hen. II, pp. 18, 33-5. 

1% P. R., 17 Hen. II, pp. 118-19. 

1% P. R., 15 Hen. II, p. 95; ann. 16, p. 3. 

1* No doubt there was a difference in dignity ; we hear of a chaplain and his clerk at 
Chepstow, P. R., 31 Hen. II, p. 10. 

18 P. R., 15 Hen. II, pp. 107-8; ef. ibid., p. 137. 

1° P. R., 18 Hen. II, pp. 130, 135; ann. 20, p. 121. 

17 Hadleigh Account Roll, 38-9 Edw. III ; in Essex Arch. Soc. Trans., new series, 
i, p. 101; C. W. Martin, Leeds Castle, app. no. xviii (Account Roll, 16 Hen. VI). 
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described as clericus or capellanus, was to be found in the twelfth- 
century castle, and that it was his business to supervise the 
fabric, and probably to keep account of all expenditures in 
connexion with it. As far as I am aware, this office was never 
feudalized in the sense that it was never held as a serjeanty or 
rewarded with a grant of land. 

We find capellani or clerks accounting at the exchequer for 
the issues of a castle or an honour. Thus Wimar capellanus 
occasionally had charge of the castle of Eye, and accounted for 
the honour.!® In the sixteenth year William clericus accounts for 
the issues and debts of the honour of the constable® Two years 
later Robert clericus accounts for the abbey of Thorney.2° Then 
in the London account in the twenty-first year there is a payment 
to a group of clerks who are described as custodes civitatis et 
comitatus. Capellani appear to have been used for adminis- 
trative purposes of this sort at least in the great ecclesiastical 
baronies, and we hear of them at Hereford ** and Lincoln, where 
they form part of a list of ministri episcopatus, and are described 
as constituti per maneria.4 Then we find a capellanus, whom we 
have already met with as a clerk of the works of the castle of 
Eye, one of those who accounted at the exchequer for the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk.24 Then in the eighteenth year Robert 
capellanus is one of those who account for the scutage of the 
knights of the Earl of Leicester.”® 

It is to be supposed that one or more porters were kept in 
every castle in England, but as many of them were not in the 
king’s hand the point cannot be fully illustrated from the pipe 
rolls. What they do show is the payment of porters’ wages 
annually at a certain number of castles, increasing slightly during 
the reign, and similar payment in the case of castles temporarily in 
the king’s possession.** There are some puzzling exceptions. There 
are no payments to porters either at the Tower or at Windsor, 
although a porter appears at the Tower in Henry I’s pipe roll,?” 

18 P, R., 12 Hen. II, p. 35; ann. 16, p.3; at other times the work was done by 
Oger dapifer, see ann. 10, p. 35; ann. 15, p. 95. 

19 P. R., 16 Hen. II, pp. 154-5; cf. ann. 31, p. 27, two persons are accounting for 
the honour, and there is an entry, in victu et mercede clericorum et seruientum suorum 
qui custodierunt predictum honorem. 

_* P.R., 18 Hen. II, p. 115. 2 P. R., 21 Hen. II, p. 16. 

2 P. R., 16 Hen. I, p. 59. 3 P. R., 15 Hen. II, p. 45. 

*¢ P. R., 16 Hen. II, p. 3; ann. 17, p. 1. 

25 P. R., 18 Hen. II, p. 109. 

26 In the subjoined list I note simply the first year in which the porters’ wages are 
entered ; they appear regularly after that, and can easily be referred to by means of 
the indexes: Southampton, ann. 2, p. 53; Hereford, p. 51; Canterbury, p. 65; Rocking- 
ham, p. 40; Shrewsbury, p. 43 ; Bridgenorth, p. 43 ; Worcester, ann. 9, p. 4 ; Dover, 
ann. 11, p. 102; Honour of Peverell, ann. 5, p. 52; Honour of Eye, ann. 22, p. 76; 


Honour of Lancaster, ann. 22, p. 89. 
7 P.R., 31 Hen. I, p. 143, 
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and in the castle of Eye (the caput of the honour of that name), 
which was in the king’s hand from the tenth year onward, pay- 
ments are made to a capellanus only.22 It is quite possible that 
in the case of these castles and others which were in the king’s 
hand, although there is no record of porters there, these officers 
were supplied and paid in virtue of some special arrangement 
with the keeper of the castle; as in the later case of Harlech 
dealt with above. In Henry II’s time the porters of royal castles 
received an annual fee which represented a wage of a penny 
a day. Thus at Hereford in the second year, and regularly there- 
after, we have the entry : 


In liberatione portarii castelli . .. xxx s. et v d.?® 


As a rule, however, the payments of several people are accounted 
for together, so that the rate would be hard to discover without 
some clue. Take the case of the castle of Oswestry, which 
formed part of the honour of William FitzAlan. In the thirteenth 
year £36 10s. was paid in respect to the wages of one knight, two 
porters, and two watchmen for two years.2° If we assume the 
porter’s fee to have been £1 10s. 5d. (as at Hereford), and the 
watchman’s the same, we obtain a total of £6 1s. 8d. for the four 
men; deducting this from £18 5s., the aggregate for one year, we 
have left £12 3s. 4d. This sum is exactly the pay of one knight 
at 8d. a day for three hundred and sixty-five days." Like results 


may be obtained at Dover, where after the tenth year £6 1s. 8d. 
was paid to the porter and watchmen of the castle, and the same 
fee seems to have been allowed even when several people dis- 
charged the duty of each office.” But turning to the castle of 
Rockingham we get again the rate of a penny a day; year after 
year we find the entry : 


In liberatione constituto portario . . . et ii vigilibus 41. 11s. 3d.5* 


It may be assumed that this was the established rate, 
but there are a number of exceptions which ought to be men- 
tioned, though it is not easy to account for them. Thus at 


** P.R., 10 Hen. II, p. 35. From the 22nd year onward the sum of £10 6s. 8d., 
charged on ‘ Secchebroc’, is paid to Engelram Janitor and Roger de Sancto Albino. The 
same pair were receiving £40 a year from the honour of Lancaster, beginning in the 
same year and charged on ‘Crokeston’. These sums are greatly in excess of the porters’ 
rate of wages, and this and the manner in which they are charged suggest that they 
constitute a pension. There is nothing to show that Engelram was doing the ordinary 
work of a porter or janitor, though it is possible that they were helping in the adminis- 
tration of the honour. See P. R., 22 Hen. II, pp. 76, 89; thereafter the entries recur 
regularly. 

2° P. R., 2 Hen. II, p. 51. 8° P. R., 13 Hen. II, p. 72. 

*t See Round, in Archaeological Journal, lix, pp. 144 ff. 

= P.R., 10 Hen. II, p. 39; ann. 22, p. 205; ann. 31, p. 223. The number of 
vigiles is not stated, but at ld. a day it works out at three. 

3 P. R., 2 Hen. II, p. 40. 
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Worcester no porters’ fees are entered until the ninth year, but 
after that the payment appears regularly as 45s. 7d34 This sum 
is just half as much again as the regular fee bating the halfpenny, 
and seems to be reckoned therefore in terms of the established 
rate. Several other cases are more difficult to understand. At 
Carisbrooke the porter seems to have been paid at the rate of 
20s. a year.®> When in the thirty-first year the castle of Chepstow 
was in the king’s hand, 17s. were paid to three watchmen and 
a porter, which works out to 4s. 3d. apiece.** It is just possible 
that in both these cases the officers in question were holding 
lands in return for their services ; for this, as we shall see, was not 
uncommon. Alternatively it may be suggested that the rate 
established by the king did not extend to the baronial castles, 
but this seems less probable. Again, in the fourteenth year at 
Banbury the porter was paid 17s. 8d. ;*" this is little over one- 
half the regular rate, and may perhaps have been reckoned in 
the same terms—possibly for a period of service less than a year.** 
Whatever may have been the case in the baronial castles, it seems 
clear enough that the king paid his porters at the rate of 1d. 
a day. 

It has been said that the porters’ services were rewarded in 
land as well as money, and the point may now be illustrated. 
Entries in the pipe roll of Henry I account for the ferm of the 
lands of the porter and watchmen, but we gather no further 
details from this record.*® Still the fact that we find sums of 
money paid for the office, and in one case by a man whose father 
had held it before him, would suggest that feudal land was 
annexed to it. In the reign of Henry II we find the lands of 
Richard portarius in Sussex appearing frequently in the pipe 
rolls. The sheriff accounts for the ferm, which varied with a 
tendency to increase.“ As the land paid one mark towards the 
aid pur fille marier in the fourteenth year, the tenure must have 
been military.** It is not always possible to be sure that in these 
cases we have to do with the ordinary porter or janitor of a castle, 


% P. R., 9 Hen. II, p. 4, % P. R., 25 Hen. II, p. 109. 

s¢ P, R., 31 Hen. II, p. 8. 37 P.R., 14 Hen. II, p. 77. 

38 It is tempting to suppose this, particularly as the payments work out so neatly— 
Chepstow at 51 days and Banbury at 212. Unluckily the Chepstow entry seems to 
make this impossible. The account of the honour is rendered ‘de anno integro’. The 
ferm is stated at £20; when it figures the next year it is described as the old ferm, 
and stated at £22 2s. 14d.: P. R. 32 Hen. II, p. 203. On the other hand, the see of 
Lincoln fell vacant on 26 January in the fourteenth year, and if the payment were 
made up to some period shortly before the Michaelmas account the rate would be 
normal. The account is rendered ‘de anno preterito’, which need not necessarily 
imply the full year. 

3° P. R., 31 Hen. I, pp. 133, 142. « P.R., 31 Hen. I, pp. 45, 143, 156. 

“ P. R., 11 Hen. II, p. 93; ann. 13, p. 37; ann. 14, p. 192. 

# P. R., 14 Hen. II, p. 195. 
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and not the ostiarius or usher whose serjeanty was a well-known 
form of tenure.** Still in the case of Bamborough the service at 
least is quite clear: there Robert portarius held half a carucate of 
land per serianteriam custodiendi ianuam castri.4* The case of Osbert 
janitor and his wife is less precise. In the thirteenth year the 
king had granted them ten librates of land pro seruitio suo. This 
was made up of various parcels of land and certain payments 
chargeable on a mill near Oxford. The land passed to their son, 
and seems to have been held feudally.4* The connexion between 
the actual service and the fief is illustrated at Hereford. From the 
first to the fifth year inclusive payments at the rate of a penny 
a day are recorded to Caperun, porter of the castle. Then in the 
Red Book we read Agnes Caperun tenet per serianteriam custodiend 
portam castri, et habebit singulis diebus 7 denarium.*® It would 
seem that in these cases the first holder of the land had been an 
ordinary porter whose services were rewarded in this way, and as 
the land descended the service might become formal, the actual 
work being done by deputy. 

Beyond the obvious duty of keeping the gate, the ordinary 
functions of a castle porter do not appear to be specified. We 
have some indications, however, that porters were sometimes 
employed in business which it is very hard to connect in any way 
with the gate. Thus Faringdon, in Berkshire, was in the king’s 
hand during the greater part of the reign—the issues were 
accounted for in the early years by the sheriff, but later the 
account is rendered by a certain William, styled indifferently 
porter or janitor.*7 Again, towards the close of the reign the 
honours of Eye and Lancaster were in the king’s hand. A certain 
Engelram, described either as janitor or porter, received an annual 
payment of about five pounds from Eye and twenty from Lan- 
caster, and this was charged every year upon the same manor. 
Roger de Sancto Albino is associated with Engelram, but neither 
of them accounts for the issue of the honour. If these payments, 
so much in excess of the normal stipend of a porter, were not 
pensions, it must be supposed that they were made in respect of 
some service rendered, probably in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of the honours.® 

At Canterbury there was a ianitor civitatis, who in Henry II’s 


«3 Cf. Round, The King’s Serjeants, pp. 98-112. 

‘* Red Book of the Exchequer, ii. 466, where the references to the Testa de 
Neville are given. Cf. Blount, Tenures, ed. Hazlitt (1874), pp. 14-15. 

* P. R., 13 Hen. II, p. 11; ann. 14, pp. 204-5; ann. 21, p. 10. 

‘* P.R., 2 Hen. II, p. 51; ann. 3, p. 93; ann. 4, p. 144; ann. 5, p. 49; Red 
Book of the Exchequer, ii, 452. 

“ P. R., 5 Hen. II, p. 36; ann. 26, p. 47; ann. 27, p. 145; ann. 28, p. 107. 

«* P. R., 22 Hen. II, pp. 76, 89; thereafter the entries recur regularly. This case 
has already been mentioned above, n. 28 
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time regularly received twenty shillings a year quia facit iustitiam 
comitatus.*® The terms of the entry varied slightly from year to 
year ; thus porter is more common than janitor,®° and the last 
clause occasionally runs facere iustitiam civitatis, suggesting that 
he performed the same office for town and county.*! The Dorset 
accounts mention a Godefridus portarius who occasionally takes 
a payment of five shillings in Dorset, by the king’s writ,” 
and he seems to have belonged properly to the town of 
Dorchester, for in the thirtieth year it is said of the payment 
quos habuit hoc anno in Dorseta,* and two years later the entry 
Dorseta is altered to Dorcesiria.** Of course there were castles 
both at Canterbury and Dorchester, but it does not necessarily 
follow that these porters were connected with them. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to see why the porter of a town should be 
charged with the duty of executing capital sentences.*> There 
can be no doubt that facere iusticiam bears that sense in Henry II’s 
pipe rolls ; an entry for the thirtieth year makes that clear : 


Pro iusticia facienda de Wilekan et sociis suis xiiis. et iii d. pro catena 
scilicet qua suspensus fuit.5¢ 


The sheriff, at the direction of the justices, was responsible for 
the execution of sentences of death or mutilation, and was 
authorized to employ suitable persons to carry out the execu- 
tions. One or two instances of this may suffice, as Madox has 
brought together a good many of them. Thus the sheriff 
accounts for 10s. 2d. : 












pro iusticiis faciendis precepto iusticiarum.*” 


Then here is an entry in the London account which is typical, in 
the sense that it recurs frequently : 


In iusticiis et iudiciis faciendis per totum annuum xxii s. et i d.58 


But this does not exclude payment for special services of this 
kind, as conducting a counterfeiter who had abjured the realm 
to the sea-coast, mutilation, ordeals, and hangings.®® There is, 
however, a suggestion that this duty might be incumbent on 
a local community. Thus in 1176 the sheriff accounted for two 
marks from the Somerset hundred of ‘ Charinton ’ (Carrington ?) : 


quia non misit qui iusticiam faceret de quodam latrone.™ 









4° P. R., 2 Hen. II, p. 65. 
50 P. R., 5 Hen. II, p. 58; ann. 11, p. 102; ann. 18, p. 134. 

3 P. R., 29 Hen. II, p. 154; ann. 32, p. 185. ss P. R., 31 Hen. Il, p. 173. 
3 P. R., 30 Hen. II, p. 122. 5¢ P. R., 32 Hen. Il, p. 135. 
55 See, however, Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, p. 157. 

56 P. R., 30 Hen. II, p. 130. Madox, Exchequer, i. 373, takes the phrase in this sense. 
5? P. R., 30 Hen. II, p. 95; cf. p. 80. ss P. R., 24 Hen. II, p. 128. 
s P. R., 4 Hen. II, p. 112; ann. 12, p. 131. so P. R., 22 Hen. II, p. 157. 
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With this may be compared the case of the village of West 
Sleckburn in Durham, of which it is recorded : 


Westlikeburna ... portat brevia domini episcopi usque ad Tuedam.™ 


It is obvious that the whole village would not carry the bishop’s 
writ. Now if the analogous duty of executing the sentence of the 
court were incumbent on a city, it is not at all improbable 
that it should in practice be discharged by such a minor official 
as the porter, and in time be permanently attached to his office. 
If this were the case, our evidence still leaves open the question 
as to whether the porter at Canterbury and Dorchester was he 
who kept the gate of the town or the castle. 

There was, of course, a regular staff of ushers (ostiariz) in the 
household and exchequer who were sometimes employed for 
delivering writs and summonses, and one is tempted by the 
similarity of the words portarius, ianitor, and ostiarius to see some 
original connexion, of which the Canterbury and Dorchester cases 
would represent a survival.® But there seems to be no evidence 
that the ostiarii were employed on anything but civil business. 

Then we know that there was a host of minor local officials, 
servientes, garciones, baillivi, some royal, some feudal, and some 
representing the local communities. Thus the sheriffs had 
baillivi and ministri under them who held baillivae of different 
sorts, and these were from the administrative point of view 
paralleled by the senescalli et ministri of the great feudatories, 
and we hear further of the baillivi regis qui per terram suam 
erraverunt pro negotiis regis faciendis.* In the famous dispute 
over the sheriff’s aid, Becket could speak of the vicecomites and 
servientes vel ministri provinciarum, and we hear in the same text 
of the ministri regis qui vicecomitum loco comitatus servabant.*4 The 
pipe rolls supply a good many details about the minor local officers. 
They go mounted to serve summonses and writs, and can be 
described as garciones as well as servientes.*° There are servientes 
who are regular officers of the hundred, and answer for its defaults, 
murder fines, and such-like, but in some cases these officers are 
described as praepositi.66 Perhaps there were several, of whom 
one was chief, for a somewhat later record speaks of a tenure at 
the service of being capitalis serviens de hundredo de Derby, while 


* Boldon Book, ed. Greenwell, Surtees Soc., p. 38. 

* P.R., 11 Hen. II, p. 31; ann. 27, p. 67; ann. 28, pp. 104, 159; Dialogus de 
Scaccario (ed. Hughes, Crump, and Johnson), pp. 73, 92 ; Red Book of the Exchequer, 
ii. 524, 531, 564, 620; Madox, Exchequer, ii. 271; cf. Round, The King’s Serjeants, 
pp. 83, 108-12. 

* Inquest of Sheriffs, §§ 1, 3, 5, in Stubbs, Charters, ed. Davis pp. 175-6. 

** Grim, Vit. S. Thomae, ibid., p. 152. 

65 P, R., 31 Hen. II, pp. 5,6; cf. ann. 13, pp. 2, 3. 

66 P, R., 16 Hen. I, pp. 115, 117, 153; ann. 17, pp. 109, 111. 
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another held land pro eodem servitio sub eo.** Similar servientes 
occur in connexion with ecclesiastical fiefs. The bishop of Ely had 
a serviens at Ditton qui facit summonitiones militum episcopatus.®* 
With a crowd of minor officials of this sort, of diverse origin 
and authority, but all as it would seem under the control of the 
sheriff,® it is not difficult to suppose that the porter of a town 
might be reckoned one of the group and employed for the purpose 
of executions; we must understand that certainly the Canterbury 
porter, and probably the Dorchester one also, were officers of 
the town and not the castle, therefore they would fall outside 
the scope of these notes, which are chiefly concerned with the 
minor officials of the castle ; on the other hand, the case is curious 
and puzzling, and some measure of irrelevance in the discussion 
of it may therefore perhaps be forgiven. 

We come now to the third functionary in our group, namely, 
the vigil or watchman. As he occurs very regularly in connexion 
with the porter, much of what has been said of the one may be 
taken to apply to the other. In the Constitutio Domus Regis 
the watchman appears in the department of the marshalsea, 
and his chief business was to guard the treasure, and this is 
corroborated by what the Dialogus has to say about him.” In 
Henry I’s pipe roll there is record of a payment in Oxfordshire : 


in perdona . . . Iohanni vigili.7 


And the accustomed pair of officers also occur in the record in 
connexion with the castle of St. Briavel.”* Henry II’s pipe rolls, 
as we have seen, show frequent payments to porters and watch- 
men both in royal and baronial castles.** There is abundant 
evidence of an annual fee which worked out at the rate of ld. 
a day.” Then too we find watchmen holding land. In Henry I’s 
pipe roll there is an entry of certain payments for clothes to four 
watchmen of Exeter Castle which concludes with these words : 


Et ii ex his vigilibus xxv s. vii d. numero pro defectu prebende sue.” 
It may be doubted, of course, whether the prebenda in question 


* Red Book of the Exchequer, ii. 570. 6 P.R., 16 Hen. II, p. 96. 

*® Except, of course, the stewards and bailiffs of the feudal lords, who are cited 
merely by way of analogy. 

70 Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 812-13 ; Dialogus de Scaccario, pp. 62, 65. 

1 P. R., 31 Hen. I, p. 4; cf. pp. 74, 76. 72 Jbid., p. 76. 

73 e.g. ann. 9, p. 4 (Worcester); ann. 12, p. 53 (the Peak); ann. 8, p. 73 (bishopric 
of London). 

™ e.g. P. R., 31 Hen. IT, p. 215 (Southampton), £4 11s. 3d. to a clerk, porter, and 
watchman. As in the case of the porter’s fee discussed above, there are some puzzling 
exceptions, cf. ann. 25, p. 109 (Carisbrooke), where it is difficult to say on what basis 
the payment was calculated. On the other hand, the traditional fee is found in use 
at Norham as late as the fifteenth century, though there was an additional payment 
for the long winter nights ; see the extracts from the Durham Receiver’s Roll given 
in Raine, North Durham, p. 286. 76 P. R., 31 Hen. I, p. 152. 
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was a daily allowance of food and drink, or lands assigned to 
produce such an allowance. But in the next reign it is quite clear 
that vigiles were holding land feudally. We hear of the issues : 


de terra escaetta vigilum de Peuensel 


in Kent, and of the terra vigilum de Monte Acuto™ in Sussex and 
Dorset. These were the vigiles of the honour of Montacute. Then 
in the twentieth year there is an entry of land in Oxfordshire to 
the value of 70s. granted to Turold vigili regis.”® 

The duties of the castle watchman, though, as in the case of 
the porter, they are not minutely described, may readily be 
conjectured. But the staff could on occasion be reinforced by addi- 
tional watchmen. These, however, seem to have rather a military 
character. Instructive examples of this may be cited. Allthrough 
Henry II’s reign the payment of wages to the porter and watch- 
men of Southampton Castle recur from year to year, but in the 
twentieth year there is an additional charge for the paymentof five 
knights and one watchman.’® In the same year there is a pay- 
ment to a certain number of knights and four watchmen who were 
with the sheriff in the castle of Northampton from Easter until the 
Feast of the Assumption.®° In the twenty-first year an additional 
watchman and porter were placed in Worcester Castle.*! These 
measures were no doubt due to the young king’s rebellion. Then 
in the twenty-eighth year there was a payment for a porter and 
watchmen, quos accreverunt ad custodiam castelli de Doura, for the 
half-year.** With this may be compared what Mr. Round has to 
say about the hired serjeants, light-armed troops (servientes) who 
are distinguished from tenants by serjeanty and the smaller 
tenants by knight service.** The porters and watchmen who 
had been added to the garrison of Dover Castle must be regarded 
as belonging to this class of troops. We know that in the next 
century servientes receiving wages were kept in a southern castle 
for garrison purposes.*4 At Dover it appears that the garrison 
watchmen, while keeping their distinctive name, became as 
a matter of fact tenants by serjeanty, bound to a garrison duty 
at the castle in some way inferior to castle guard incumbent on 
tenants by knight service.65 However this may be, the main 
point would seem to be clear. The watchmen were combatants, 


76 P. R., 11 Hen. II, p. 109. 

7 P. R., 13 Hen. II, pp. 37, 149; ann. 15, pp. 2, 56. 

78 P. R., 20 Hen. II, p. 78. 7° P. R., 20 Hen. II, p. 134. 

so P. R., 20 Hen. II, p. 55. % P, R., 21 Hen. II, p. 127. 

#2 P. R., 28 Hen. II, p. 150. 

ss P. R., 33 Hen. II, introd., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

** See the documents given in Dawson, Hastings Castle, i, pp. 86 ff. 

5 This seems to be a reasonable inference from some rather obscure talk in Lyon’s 
Dover, ii. 89, 95, 103, 118, 123. 
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and reckoned part of the castle garrison, in which they would be 
counted as serjeants or light-armed troops, and this would be 
true of the porters as well. Perhaps, in view of the evidence 
produced in connexion with the porter, the term serviens was 
used in a general rather than a special sense, but even so it would 
seem to be clear that both the porter and watchmen would be 
regarded as combatants. GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Friar Malachy of Ireland 


On 26 April 1518 there issued from the press of Henri Estienne 


the elder at Paris a small quarto volume of twenty-five leaves, 
bearing on f. 1 a the title, 


F. Malachig Hibernici, ordinis minorum, doctoris theologi, strenui 
quondam diuini verbi illustratoris necnon vitiorum obiurgatoris acerrimi 
Libellus, septem peccatorum mortalium venena eorumque remedia 


describens : qui dicitur Venenum Malachiae. Parisiis in Officina Henrici 
Stephani, 


and on f. 25 b the colophon, 


I. Malachig Hibernici, ordinis minorum, doctoris theologi ac insignis 


diuini verbi praedicatoris, qui anno domini 1300 vigebat, libelli, qui 
venenum peccatorum seu Malachie dicitur, finis. Impressum Parisiis in 
officina Henrici Stephani. .. . Anno Domini 1518, Aprilis 26 die. 


The following page (f. 1 b) is occupied by an index of the sixteen 
chapters into which the tract is divided : 


i. Quod triplici ratione omne peccatum veneno comparatur. ii. Triplex 
remedium contra peccatum in generali. iii, De primordiali veneno peccati 
et principali, scilicet superbia. iv. Triplex superbie remedium. v. De 
veneno inuidie. vi. De triplici remedio inuidiae et quibus inuidia com- 
paretur et quanta mala ex ea sunt orta. vii. De veneno irae. vill. Reme- 
dium contra iram. ix. De veneno acidige. x. De remedio acidie. xi. De 
auaritie veneno. xii. De remedio auaritiae. xiii. De veneno gule. xiv. De 
remedio gule. xv. De veneno luxurie. xvi. De remedio luxuriae. 


This volume is excessively rare, and to my knowledge there is 
no copy to be found in any library in Ireland. I have had before 
me that belonging to the British Museum (697. h. 17). There 
are also a copy in the Bodleian and two in Cambridge University 
Library. 

Malachy’s tract begins with the words (f. 2 a) : 

De peccato in generali. Quod triplici ratione omne peccatum veneno 


comparatur. Ratio veneni potissimum conuenit peccato prioritate 
originationis. 
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It ends (f. 25 b), 


Hec igitur dicta sufficiant secundum mei tenuitatem ingenii de prae- 
dictis ad aliqualem instructionem simplicium qui habent populum infor- 
mare: pro quibus sit mihi Christus premium et merces qui cum patre et 
spiritu sancto viuit et regnat in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


The most interesting things in this curious work are perhaps 
several passages in which reference is made to Ireland. These 
passages are worth quoting in full : 


Huiec insule Graecig [i.e. Crete] conformis est Maior Scotia, scilicet 
Hibernia. Scotia enim est vocabulum Grecum secundum Philosophum 
[i.e. Aristotle] Lib. de Animalibus 16.1. Etiam Hibernici sunt Graeci 
origine. Sed ultra Cretam deus dedit ei virtutem ut nullum venenum 
admitteret nec in aranea nec in aliquo animali, et, ut credo, salua meliori 
oppositione, quod est proprietas consequens terram. Quod patet per hoc 
quod terra eius portata ad alias terras repellit venenum, sicut dicit Beda 
de Gestis Anglorum ® et alii historiographi. Sed proth dolor! venenum 
quod negauit ei deus in aranea bestiali et in terra permisit regnare in 
humana natura. Nam ultra omnes terras abundat in triplici aranea 
superius dicta spiritualiter tantum intellecta. Habet enim sphalangiam,® 
id est predones, quia omnes fere terrae natiui sunt tales, 

Sic ergo predo rapax et adulator mendax indiuiduam habent societatem 
in dicta Hibernia, quae bene conuenit in conditionibus cum Creta, quia 
Cretenses semper mendaces, ad Titum i [12]. H»bet etiam Hibernia 
tertiam araneam, scilicet formicoleonem * multiplicem, scilicet balliuos et 
officiales, quibus in dicta terra, ut videtur, innata est astutia venenata ad 
destruendum pauperes et innocentes. 

Iste cruciatus multum regnat in Hibernia, cuius gens natiua histrionibus 
et adulatoribus carmina mellita sed venenata componentibus omnia sua 
distribuebant ; et ideo veneno vanae et falsae laudis semper inflati erant. 

Et credo quod hec liberalitas, licet de aliena substantia multos disponit 
ad gratiam in Hibernia ubi fures et predones consueuerunt de rebus alienis 
esse hospitales. 

Exemplum narratur quod in Hibernia erat quidam diues et hospitalis 
et largus valde. Hic ad mortem propinquans adiuratus fuit ab amico suo 
ut sibi reuelaret statum suum. At ille post magnum tempus apparuit 
amico suo qui requisitus de statu respondit quod damnatus fuit. Et 
amicus ‘ ubi’ inquit ‘sunt elemosyne tue multae, pupilli et orphani quos 
nutristi ?” At ille ‘omnia’ inquit ‘ propter gloriam mundi et extollentiam 
iactantig feci, et ideo totum perdidi.’ 

Tamen nota dictum Isidori® de murena, quod tantum est foeminei 
sexus, non habere veritatem in Hibernia ubi murena est in utroque sexu. 
Qui cum sequuntur illam opinionem dicunt quod uno mense anni nulla 

1 Malachy is perhaps confusing Scotia with Scythia, which is mentioned several 
times in the Historia Animalium. 

® Hist. Eccl. Gentis Angl. i. 1. 

* This is apparently for phalangium, a venomous spider. 


* For this word see Isidore, Etymol. xii. 3. 10. 
5 Etymol. xii. 6, 43. 
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murena posset inueniri in Hibernia, eo quod oportet eas adire viperas 
ultra mare ad concipiendum. Sed hoc est falsum. Illud ergo intelligatur 
dictum spiritualiter quia adulterium multum ibi regnat, et quod est 
contra naturam murenae, id est viduae, cursitare per terras ad prouo- 
candum viros ad peccandum. Et valde mirabile est quod in dicta insula, 
cum sit frigida et humida, et dieta eius ut in pluries sit frigida, unde 
homines eius sunt fornicarii et adulteri, ita quod nec sententia excommuni- 
cationis nec verba predicationis possunt ligare eos vinculis matrimonii. 
Dicatur ergo quod tales sunt satyri. 

Similiter [i.e. to Babylon] regnum Hiberniae finem habuit in Rodico ® 
rege libidinoso, qui dixit quod sex uxores non dimitteret propter regis 
coronam ? et ideo regnum translatum est . . . et nota quod ecclesia hodie 
potest comparari domui Sardanapalli, quia greges scortorum commisti 
sunt gregibus sacerdotum quorum luxuria multo excedit incontinentiam 
laicorum. 

Unde narratur de sancta Columba § filia regis Scotiae, puella nimis 
pulchra, ut magis in rege incitaretur libido fuit coram ipso tota denudata, 
qui stanti ad hanc triplicem meditationem recurrit dicens, ‘ pulchra es, sed 
mortalis et de mortali genita et ad mortem parata, ideo deum qui est vita 
mea propter eam non dimittam. 


The author shows a not inconsiderable range of reading. The 
following books and writers are quoted by name: The Bible, 
Augustine, Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, Latin translations of 
Aristotle’s de Animalibus and Ethics, Isidore Papias, ‘Com- 
mentator super Boetium de Disciplina Scholarium’,® the Epistolae 
of Seneca, Gregory’s Moralia and Pastorale, Anselm’s Liber de 
Similitudinibus}® Jerome, Orosius, Aesopi Apologi, Avicenna, 
Hesychius in Leviticum, Cicero de Officiis and de Tusculanis 
Quaestionibus, Martianus Capella, Boetius, Historia Alexandri 
Magni de Proeliis, and Aristoteles in Epistola ad Alexandrum, 
St. Francis, Ambrose in Hexaemeron, Fulgentius’ Liber Mytholo- 
giarum, Beda de Gestis Anglorum and super Lucam, Solinus, 
Alexander Nequam’s Liber de Naturis, Latin versions of Dios- 
corides, of Galen super Aphorismos, of Chrysostom super Mat- 
thaeum, of ‘ Sorath.’ in lib. 8 de Animalibus™ Valerius Maximus, 
Physiologus, Bernardus Epistolae, Constantinus Africanus. 

As to the author of this tract, we have seen that in the title 
and colophon of the Paris edition he is called ‘ Malachias Hiber- 


* Roderic O’Connor. 

? This remarkable story is told in the Annals of Loch Cé, ed. Hennessy, i. 1871, 
p- 315; cf. p. xlii. 

* I do not know to what personage Malachias is here referring. 

* Cf. Manitius, Gesch. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, i, 1911. p. 36. 

‘© This is the work of Eadmer, which may be read in Migne, Patrol. Lat. clix. 
605 ff. 

" Possibly the compendium of Aristotle’s de Animalibus in nineteen books by 
Avicenna, which was translated by Michael Scottus; cf. Steinschneider, Sitz. der Wiener 
Akad., Phil.-Hist, Cl, exlix. 1905, Abh. 4, p. 57. 
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nicus *, and is stated to have been a Franciscan preacher who 
lived in the year 1300, ‘a doctor of theology, a strenuous ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, and a most zealous rebuker of vices ’. 
John Bale in his Index," written between 1549 and 1557, merely 
repeats these statements from the printed edition, but in the 
Catalogus™* he adds the details that Malachias ‘ was accorded 
great praise at home and abroad and was much esteemed at 
Oxford,’ 14 that he was thought fit to be chosen ‘ to preach before 
princes and primates’, that in addition to the De Peccatis he 
had written Conciones Plures, lib. i, as well as ‘ other works 
which have perished ’, and that he flourished in 1310 in the reign 
of Edward II. Bale’s account, more or less distorted and ampli- 
fied, has been reproduced by succeeding writers. Thus Stani- 
hurst !° makes him specifically a student of the University of 
Oxford, and Wadding ?° states that having become B.D. at Oxford 
he preached before Edward II and was not afraid to rebuke the 
king to his face. In his De Scriptoribus Hiberniae !* Ware repeats 
Bale, but gives us, without stating any authority, the additional 
information that ‘Malachy flourished at Oxford in 1310 and 
afterwards at Naples ’.18 

It was stated by Sbaralea !® that Malachias was a member of 
the Franciscan convent of Limerick, who during the reign of 
Pope Nicholas III (1277-80) was elected archbishop of Tuam by 
one part of the electors. Sbaralea did not mention his authority 
for this statement, but it can be traced to a bull published by him 
in his great collection, Bullarium Franciscanum2° The identifica- 
tion of the author of the De Veneno with this Malachias of 
Limerick seems to me highly probable.24 Besides the bull just 
referred to, the only documents which mention this personage 
seem to be: (a) A letter of Nicholas, archbishop of Armagh, to 


2 p. 286, ed. R. L. Poole, Oxford, 1902. 

3 Pars ii, Basel, 1559, pp. 242-3. 

14 It will be observed that Bale does not actually say that he was a student at 
Oxford. 

‘S In Holinshed, Chronicle, ed. London, 1808, vi, pp. 61-2. 

'§ Annales Minorum, ed. 2, vol. vi, Romae, 1733, p. 176, and Scriptores Ordinis 
Minorum, ed. Romae, 1806, p. 168. 

17 p. 65, Dublinii, 1639. 

18 More recent writers, e.g. Dupin (Nouvelle Bibl. des Auteurs ecclés., 2nd ed., 1700, 
t. xi, p. 61), Fabricius (Bibl. Lat. Med. Aet., ed. Florence, 1858, v. 11), H. Wharton 
(in Cave, Script. Eccles. Hist. Lit. ii, 1743, Appendix, pp. 13-14), Tanner (Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib., 1748, p. 502), Little (Grey Friars in Oxford, 1892, p. 223, and Dict. of Nat. Biogr., 
1893, art. ‘Malachy of Ireland’), and Mrs. J. R. Green (Making of Ireland, 1908, 
p. 289), have added nothing to our knowledge of Malachy. Some authorities had 
included him in the list of Dominican preachers, but erroneously, as was pointed out 
by Quétif and Echard (Script. Ord. Praed. i, 1719, pp. 742-3). 

19 Supplementum ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum S. Francisci, 1806, p. 507. 

20 Vol. iii, Romae, 1763, p. 573. 

2 He is not the same person as Malachy MacAedha (MacHugh), who was arch- 
bishop of Tuam from 1312 to 1348, for tho latter was not a Franciscan. 
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King Edward I, dated 1279 (about June), stating that the church 
of Tuam having lately become vacant, the dean, archdeacon, and 
some canons of that church had postulated as archbishop Brother 
Malachy of the order of the Franciscans. The archbishop prays 
the king to pity the poverty of the church, and to extend the 
kingly favour to Brother Malachy, who is in the flower of his 
youth and is provident and discreet.” (b) The king’s reply, dated 
22 April, 1280, giving his assent to the election of Brother Malachy 
as archbishop of Tuam. This election is to be signified to the 
pope for ratification. (c) A letter of Pope Honorius IV, dated 
12 July 1286, addressed to Stephen, bishop of Waterford, transfer- 
ring him to the archbishopric of Tuam. It appears that on the 
death of Thomas,** the former archbishop, the dean and chapter 
having appointed seven canons to elect a successor, five of them 
chose Master Nicholas de Machin, canon of Tuam, the dean and 
two others electing Friar Malachy of the Minorite convent of 
Limerick. When the matter was brought before Pope Nicholas III, 
who was petitioned to confirm the election of Master Nicholas, it 
was examined by three cardinals, and on that pope’s death 
(22 August 1280) Friar Malachy, though he had appeared before 
them, left the Roman Curia without leave, and no more prosecuted 
the cause of his election, on which, at the request of Master 
Nicholas, Pope Martin ordered the examination to go on. Some 
opposition to the election of Nicholas was made, and the proctor 
of the dean and chapter of Tuam prayed that Malachy’s election 
might be annulled. The cardinal appointed to inquire into the 
matter advised that this should be done, and Stephen, bishop of 
Waterford, was finally appointed to the post.?® 

From the De Veneno there is little to be learned of the 
personality of the author. He mentions St. Francis, and, as we 
have seen above, inveighs in violent terms against the mis- 
government of Ireland in his time, and against the degradation 
and corruption into which the people and church of that island 
had sunk. His description of the immorality of both laymen and 
clergy is particularly characteristic. His book he describes as 
being written ‘for the instruction of simple men who have to 
teach the people ’ (f. 25b). What authority Bale had for stating 
that Malachias was ‘ much esteemed at Oxford ’, or Wadding and 
his successors that he was actually a student there or at Naples, 
and had preached before King Edward IT, I do not know. Judging 

** Sweetman, Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, ii, 1877, pp. 311-12. 

3 [bid., p. 340. 

*4 He died in June, 1279; Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, i, ed. 2, 1913, 
- 500. 
7 *5 Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, Romae, 1864, pp. 135-6, 


and Bliss, Calendar of Papal Letters, i, 1893, pp. 487-8. Mr. A. G. Little has kindly 
called my attention to these sources. 
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by the books with which he shows acquaintance in the De Veneno, 
a connexion with the university of Oxford would not be improb- 
able, and this may perhaps find some confirmation in the fact 
that the tract appears to have enjoyed some popularity in England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, whereas there is no 
evidence that it was ever known in Ireland. 

By a confusion possibly arising from the fact that our tract 
frequently occurs in manuscripts containing moral treatises by 
Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253), notably the De Oculo Morali, it also 
came to be circulated under the name of that famous bishop, and 
consequently manuscript copies of it are fairly numerous—more 
so apparently than those of the printed edition. 

The following list, which cannot claim to be a complete one, 
enumerates thirty-six manuscripts. Of these, three only have 
preserved the name of Malachias?* as that of the author; in 
fifteen the tract is anonymous,”’ and in eighteen °° it is attributed 
to Grosseteste : 


CaMBRIDGE, University Library, Dd. 10. 15, ff. 1 a-12b, s. xv 
[anonymous]; Ii. 1. 26, pp. 138-73, s. xv [attributed to Grosseteste] : 
Pembroke College 239, ff. 240a-254b, s. xv [to Grosseteste]: Peter- 
house 237, ff. 122a-131la, s. xiv/xv [anonymous]: Sidney Sussex Coll. 
85, ff. 81 a-94a, s. xiv [anonymous]: Trinity Coll. 370, ff. 251 b-256 a, 
s. xiv [to Grosseteste]: Queens’ Coll. 10, ff. 62b-67b, s. xiv [to 
Grosseteste]. 

Dustin, Trinity College, A. 5. 3,29 ff. 186 a-196 b, copied in or about 
the year 1375 at Cambridge, by a certain Adam de Stocton, lector in the 
Augustinian convent there. The treatise is anonymous and bears no title. 
It is divided into twenty-four chapters. On ff. 78 b-80b we have the 
Tabula Tractatus de Veneno; C. 2. 18, ff. 15 b-17 a, merely a summary 
of the headings of our text entitled in the index at the beginning of the 
volume Lincolniensis de speciebus vii peccatorum mortalium.* The manu- 
script proper is a quarto volume written on paper in various hands of the 
latter part of s. xv. It consists of one unnumbered leaf containing an 
index of the contents of the manuscript, and 171 numbered leaves. The 
index has been carelessly reproduced by Abbott, who gives the second 
last article as ‘ Epp. a Synodo Basil. ad haereticos in Hibernia et in 
Anglia’, whereas the manuscript has cum duobus epistolis quarum una 

*6 A fourth must have been that from which Estienne printed the tract. Possibly 
it was at Paris. Quétif and Echard (Script. Ord. Praed. i, p. 743) mention a Paris MS., 


‘Regia D. 1135’, but I have not succeeded in tracing it in any of the printed catalogues 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


27 Tn one of these a scribal oversight has entitled the tract Liber Solilog. 8S. Augustini. 

*8 One of these is a mere summary of the work. 

*® No. 115 in T. K. Abbott’s Catalogue, p. 14, where it is very badly described. 

8° No. 281 in the Catalogue, p. 43, where it is inaccurately described. 

* This manuscript also contains various ecclesiastical treatises and extracts. At 
the beginning are four unnumbered parchment leaves with religious matter in a hand 


of s. xvi, and at the end also are four parchment leaves and four paper leaves with 
further religious notes in hands of s. xvi. 
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missa fuit hereticis in Bohemia altera in Anglia a Sinodo Basiliensi. This 
index ends with the words [Hic liber] est domus Iohannis de Bethleem 
ordinis Cartusiensis de Shene. The Carthusian Priory of Shene in Surrey 
was founded in 1414. 

Duruay, Cathedral Library, B. 2. 4, 8. xiv [anonymous]. 

Lrncotn, Cath. Libr., C. 3. 2 [to Grosseteste]. 

Lonpon, British Museum, Cotton, Vitellius C. xiv, a folio volume of 
212 leaves measuring about 25 cms. by 19 cms., vellum, written in double 
columns with large initials in red and blue in a hand of s. xiv. Much 
damaged by fire, especially in the upper part of the page, where the top few 
lines of text have been frequently destroyed or rendered illegible. No 
indication of provenance. Our tract commences on f. 57 a without any 
title, Racio veneni potissime conuenit peccato prioritate originis. . . . It ends 
on f. 65a, aliis derelictis. Utinam sic esset inter christianos suas xxores 
dimittentes . . . pro quibus sit mihi Christus premium et merces qui cum patre 
et spiritu sancto viuit ct reqnat deus. Amen. Explicit tractatus qui dicitur 
venenum Malachie editus a fratre Malachia de ordine minorum et prouincia 
Ybernie ; Royal, 7.C. 1, ff. 82a-92b, s. xiv, from Ramsey Abbey [anony- 
mous]; Royal, 7. F. ii, ff. 1 a-9b, s. xiv, from Westminster Abbey [anony- 
mous]; Sloane, 1616, ff. 1a-32a, s. xiv [to Grosseteste]: Gray’s Inn 
Libr., 18, ff. 220 a-229 b, s. xv [to Grosseteste]; 23, ff. 181 b-190a, s. xv 
[anonymous]: Lambeth Palace, 483, ff. 77 a—-111a, s. xiv, from St. Cuth- 
bert’s Abbey, Durham [anonymous], some folios misplaced in binding ; 
523, ff. 88a-113a, s. xiv, without title, but on f. 113 a after the closing 
words aliis derelictis a hand, very probably the original and certainly 
of the same period, has added Explicit Malachias.* 

Municu, manuscript in possession of J. Halle (Ottostrasse 3a), a paper 
quarto of 35 leaves containing only the De Veneno. The colophon is as 
follows: Explicit tractatus de veneno viciorum traditus a fratre Malachia de 
prouincia Ybernie, scriptus per me dominum Mathiam Hueber monachum in 
Ochsenhusen. Anno Domini 1459. 

Oxrorp, Bodleian,® Laud Misc. 206, ff. 1 b-55 a, s. xv [to Grosseteste] ; 
Laud Misc. 524, ff. 111 a-126 a, s. xv [anonymous, a later hand has added 
the attribution to Grosseteste]; Laud Misc. 645, ff. 57 b-66 b, s. xv in., 
the scribe has entitled the tract Liber Solilog. S. Augustini, but a second 
hand has added Lincoln. de Venenis. This copy is imperfect, it breaks off 
at the fourth remedy; Digby 163, ff. 1 a-20b, s. xv [to Grosseteste] ; 
Bodley 122, ff. 91 a-133 b, s. xiv [anonymous]; Bodley 798, ff. 127 b-138 a, 
8. xiv ex. [anonymous]: University Coll. 36, pp. 261-99, s. xiv [to Grosse- 
teste]; 60, pp. 236-61, s. xv [to Grosseteste]: Merton Coll. 43, ff. 27 a- 
53b, s. xiv [to Grosseteste]; 68, ff. 64b-74b, s. xv [to Grosseteste] : 
Magdalen Coll. 6, ff. 133b-160a, written in 1393 [anonymous]; 48, 

% Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, new ed., vi. i. 1830, pp. 29-34; Martene, 
Thes. Nov. Anec., 1717, i. 1773 ; Lefebure, Chartreuz, ii. 1883, p. 335. 

3 For a list of contents sce Planta, Catal. of MSS. in the Cottonian Library, 1802, 

. 427. 
. 3¢ T am indebted to Mr. J. P. Gilson and the Rev. Claude Jenkins for information 
about the British Museum and Lambeth MSS. 


35 T have to thank the Rev. Dr. H. M. Bannister for a kind communication relative 
to the Bodleian MSS. 
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ff. 225 b-241 b, s. xv in. [to Grosseteste]; 200, ff. 29 b-40a, s. xv in. 
[anonymous]; 202, ff. 220 b-233 b, s. xv [to Grosseteste]. 

TovuLouse, 230, ff. 156-75, s. xv [to Grosseteste]; 232, ff. 29-39, 
s. xv [to Grosseteste]. 


The catalogue of the ancient library of Syon Monastery, Isle- 
worth (ed. M. Bateson, 1898, p. 234), mentions under the name 
Lincolniensis no less than five copies of the tract. Those of the 
above manuscripts which I have been able to inspect agree in the 
main with one another and with the printed text, but there are 
very many verbal and orthographic differences. 

M. Esposiro. 


Robert Bruce’s Rebellion in 1306 


Tue history of Robert Bruce’s movements between the murder 
of Comyn on 10 February 1306 and his coronation at Scone on 
27 March following appears to rest mainly on the evidence of 
Barbour. This is confirmed by a document which appears to have 
escaped notice, though printed by H. T. Riley in 1873, in his 
edition of Registra Iohannis Whethamstede, Willelmi Albon, et 
Willelmi Walingforde, ii. 347-53, in the Rolls Series, from the 
Cotton MS. Tiberius E. vi, f. 2016. It is a letter written from 
Berwick, some time in March, before the 26th, possibly to John 
Maryns, abbot of St. Albans. It is dated by Riley as 1297 or 1298, 
but it occurs between a document of about August 1304? and a 
letter dated April 1306. From internal evidence there can be little 
doubt that it is of the date which I have assigned to it. Richard 
Siward, who is mentioned as being imprisoned by Bruce, was 
captured at the fall of his castle of Tibbers on the day of 
Comyn’s murder.* Bruce is in possession also of Comyn’s castle 
of Dalswinton, and the king’s castles of Dumfries and Ayr. He 
is transferring all the stores to his own castles of Loghmaben and 
‘ Ananorby ’, the latter of which he has obtained from Malcolm 
Coyllan, who held it for the king, by exchange for another. The 
king holds Berwick, Jedburgh, Bothwell, Kirkintullagh, Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, and Stirling. Rothesay has been taken by stratagem, 
on the pretext of victualling it. Adam Gordon is besieged at 
Inverkip. Bruce has unsuccessfully attempted to raise Galloway 
and has been to Glasgow, where the bishop is his chief councillor 
and gave him absolution the Saturday before the date of the letter. 
He then set out to cross the Forth and sent Alexander de Lindsay 
to Sir Walter Logan to summon the castle of Dumbarton, and 

1 Sir Robert Fitz Roger is mentioned as being on his way to Berwick. He was 
there on the 26th (Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, ii, no. 1751). 


* See Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 278, 281, 285. 
* Bain, ii, no. 1811. 
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induce Sir John Menteith to come out and parley. Sir John has 
refused and declines to surrender the castle without letters from 
the king. Among the leaders on the king’s side, most of whom 
are mentioned by Bain’s Calendar as serving against Bruce, are 
the earl of Athol and Sir Simon Frazer, who both subsequently 
joined him. Bruce is represented as having replied to the council 
of Scotland and to John de Sandale the chamberlain that he 
intended to persist in his rebellion until the king granted his 
demands for the crown of Scotland. On the day on which the 
letter was written news had come from Menteith that Bruce had 
crossed the ‘Sea’ with 60,000 men. 

The letter is much mutilated, but enough remains to justify 
its attribution to 1306, and it seems strange that it should not 
have found its way into any of the more recent histories of 
Scotland. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


William Morice and the Restoration of Charles II 


A West Country man by birth and upbringing, William Morice 
was allied by marriage with the families of Grenville and Monk. 
By both he was loved and trusted: Sir Bevill Grenville’ be- 
queathed to him the care of his wife and family, and into his sole 
charge Monk committed the management of his Devon estates.” 
Nor was he lacking in public spirit : he served his county of Devon 
as justice of the peace (1640) and as sheriff (1651), and in 1648 he 
was elected to represent it as knight of the shire.* But he never 
sat in the Long Parliament, and his presbyterian opinions 
involved his expulsion by Pride’s Purge. He was re-elected both 
in 16544 and in 1656, but was excluded from the latter 
parliament on the ground that his choice was not approved by 
the Protector’s council. When Richard Cromwell summoned 
parliament for January 1659 Morice’s recent purchase of the 
Werrington estate secured his election ® by those ‘ Vianders and 
free Burgesses of the Borough of Newport in Cornwall’ who in 
1648, ‘ without his Privitie, Sollicitation or good liking’, had 
‘unanimously elected for their Burgess’ the redoubtable 
William Prynne.? Prynne, however, as he himself relates, had 
been ‘ forcibly secluded, secured, and now twice re-secluded by 
the Army officers ’;* and Newport remained unrepresented until 


Letter of Sir B. Grenville to W. Morice, 15 May 1639: T'hurloe State Papers, i. 2. 
? Clarendon, Great Rebellion, bk. xvi. 160 (vol. vi. 192, ed. Macray). 

* List of Returns of Members of Parliament, p. 487. 

« Ibid., p. 499. 

* Journal of the House of Commons, vii. 425. 

* Courtney, History of Parliamentary Representation in Cornwall, pp. 379-80. 

7 See Prynne’s True and perfect Narrative, 1659. ® Tdid. 
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1659, when Morice and Sir John Grenville were returned.? In 
the elections for the convention parliament Morice was returned 
both for Newport and for Plymouth ;!° when he took his seat 
it was as the representative of the freemen of the port. 

Morice was not merely the country squire of business 
ability ; he was also a scholar with a genuine love of learning, 
inherited perhaps from his father, Dr. Evan Morice, who had 
been chancellor of the diocese of Exeter, and deepened by his 
education at Exeter College, Oxford. Clarendon™ describes 
him as ‘ a person of a retired life, which he spent in study, being 
learned and of good parts, while Price,!* Monk’s chaplain, says, 
“He was one that much conversed with Books, and had lately 
written one against the Practice of Independent Teachers.’ * 
In later years John Evelyn loved to dine with him, for then 
“We had much discourse about bookes and authors, he being 
a learned man and had a good collection’ Even Burnet 
admitted that ‘ he was very learned’, though he unkindly added, 
* full of pedantry and affectation ’.15 

But Morice need not be judged solely by the verdict of his 
contemporaries, for the recent discovery of a series of his private 
letters enables him to speak for himself. These letters are forty- 
three in number; they have been preserved, bound in two 
volumes marked ‘ Old Letters ’, in the library at Prideaux Place, 
Padstow, the same Elizabethan manor-house in which they were 
received.1® They were all addressed by Morice to his brother-in- 
law, Edmund Prideaux ; the first is dated 5 April 1660, and the 
last to the same ‘ eldest and best friend ’ is written on 28 October 
1676, a few short weeks before the writer’s death. They are 
written on single sheets, in a minute but legible hand; each is 
carefully dated, and the greater number are endorsed ‘ For my 
much honored brother Edmund Prideaux, Esq: at Padstow in 
Cornwall’. The manuscripts have suffered little from the passage 
of time; bound up with other letters of the Prideaux family, 
they have been carefully preserved, but they have not been 
numbered, nor are they arranged in strict chronological order. 
In these letters Morice shows himself a shrewd kindly man, 


? Courtney, pp. 379-80. 

-© Returns of Members of Parliament, p. 513. 

1 Bk, xvi, p. 160. 

® Price, Mystery and Method of the Restoration, 1680, p. 118. 

' Coena quasi kown, The New Inclosures broken down, and the Lord’s Supper 
laid forth Common for all Church Members, 1657. 

14 Diary, ii. 162 (ed. 1879). 

‘* Burnet, History of my Own Time, ed. Airy, 1897, 1. i. 179. 

‘6 To these original letters I have lately had access through the kindness of their 
owner, Colonel Prideaux-Brune, of Prideaux Place, to whom I am also indebted for 
the permission to transcribe them. My thanks are also due to the Hon. Mrs. Prideaux- 
Brune for much information as to the families of Prideaux and Morice. 
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prudent in temperament, puritan in tendency, with a strong 
sense of duty towards the state, a deep-seated affection for his 
family, and a genuine love of learning. He describes himself in 
one letter as ‘a true Englishman and subject of England ’,” 
while in another he urges on his brother-in-law the unwelcome 
office of sheriff by arguing ‘ Your station exposinge you to it, 
and your country requiring it ’.1* His love for his family is evident 
throughout the letters, and his efforts to further its interests were 
unwearying. Two people stand out prominently in the family 
circle: his favourite niece ‘Sweet Admonition ’ Prideaux, whose 
only fault was her ‘affecting of solitude’, and her brother 
‘Humfry ’, the future dean of Norwich. In the letters ‘ Humfry ’ 
is the ‘ eagre and impatient’ pupil of Busby, the boy for whom 
his scholarly uncle procured by royal mandamus, from ‘ a sullen 
and severe’ dean, a studentship at Christ Church. Morice’s 
letters are also interesting in their references to local government 
in Cornwall, and to general public events, but his treatment 
of such subjects is regrettably fragmentary. 

In the first four letters of the series, written in the critical 
spring and summer of the Restoration, Morice’s reticence is 
particularly unfortunate, for he does not explain exactly how he 
contributed to the return of the king. At first sight it seems a 
strange turn of fortune’s wheel, which raised the west country 
squire to be secretary of state, and the question at once arises : 
what services did he render that he received so conspicuous 
a reward? As one of the secluded members, Morice had thrown 
in his lot with Sir Thomas Stukely 1* and Sir Hugh Pollard,*° the 
leaders of the royalists in the west, and with them he had seen 
with regret the collapse of their schemes in the summer of 1659. 
The autumn witnessed the temporary triumph of Lambert, and 
finally the restoration of the ‘fag end of a parliament’ on 
26 December. In the opinion of the Devonshire royalists, the 
only hope lay in the recall of the ‘ secluded ’ members of 1648, and 
to this end they presented a petition to parliament demanding 
their readmission.” This step forced the pace, in a fashion most 
unwelcome to an opportunist like Monk, whose chief ally was 
time. He promptly wrote to Morice, urging him to use his influ- 
ence in persuading the petitioners to remain loyal to the status quo. 
In this letter from Harborow, written 23 January 1659/60, 
during the critical days of his march to London, he also invited 
his kinsman ‘ to doe mee both the honour and favoure as to meete 
mee att London, where more freedome may be used then can 
well with conveniency bee exprest by Letter’. 


7 Letter 2. * Letter 15. 1” Skinner, Life of Monk, p. 98. 
* Price, p. 19. " Tbid., p. 72. 

™ 13 January 1659/60; Guizot, Richard Cromwell, ii. 85. 

* Clarendon MSS., Ixix. 3. 
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On the readmission of the secluded members on 21 February, 
Monk dispatched another invitation to Morice, this time at the 
suggestion of his brother Nicholas, who knowing Morice 


to be a Prudent Person, and well disposed for this Prince’s Service and the 
good of his Country, writ to Clarges, to put the General in mind of sending 
for him, that being near him, he might be assistant to him in his Counsels. 
To this the General was easily persuaded, having a good Opinion of his 
Abilities and Worth. 


Monk was peculiarly in need of a confidant; both the military 
republicans and the parliamentary oligarchs watched him with 
suspicion, and dogged his footsteps with emissaries, who were 
spies in all but name.** His friends were hardly less dangerous ; 
he must often have feared that his wife’s royalism would bring 
him into difficulty, while the indiscretions of his chaplain, John 
Price, drew down the rebuke, ‘ I can be undone by none but you 
and my wife ’.26 Hence he turned with relief to the prudence and 
integrity of Morice, on whose arrival in London he retained 
him ‘as a domestick Friend in his Quarters at St. James ’.?’ 
Morice’s activities were now manifold. As Monk’s ‘ Elbow 
Counsellor and State Blind ’* it was his business ‘to keep the 
expiring Session of Parliament steady and clear from inter- 
meddling with the change of the government, in which cause he 
did excellent Service ’ ;?° and nightly he acquainted the general 
with the temper of the house.2® In the army debates, his recent 
appointment as governor of Plymouth gave Morice an unwelcome 
seat, for having ‘ spent his time in the Silence of his Books and 
Studies, it rendered him uneasy in the Company of such rude and 
clamorous Conventions ’.!_ But if he found the work uncongenial, 
he performed it satisfactorily, for ‘ there were frequent Meetings 
of Officers, and one of so good Judgment and Elocution as he could 
not but persuade much ’.? 

By the royalists, the intimacy between Monk and Morice was 
watched with a sense of relief. Monk was an enigma; his words 
and actions were so contradictory, his reserve so impenetrable, 
that men like Hyde and Mordaunt had to admit themselves 
baffled. ‘ He is a black Monk, and I cannot see through him,’ wrote 
Mordaunt to the king,® and Broderick in a letter to Hyde on 
13 January expressed the same opinion: ‘ Monk’s designs are 
so unknown, it is vanity to guess at them.’*4 Monk delighted in 
his perversity ; to lull the suspicions of the republicans he would 
violently assert that ‘he would spend the last drop of his blood 





*4 Baker’s Chronicle, ed. 1674. p. 712. %5 Price, p. 86. 


*6 Tbid., p. 54. *? Skinner, Life of Monk, p. 246. 
*8 Price, p. 49. 2% Jbid., p. 131. %© Skinner, p. 262. 
% Tbid., p. 255. 32 Baker, p. 716. 


83 16 January ; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 651. $4 Tbid., p. 645. 
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rather than the Stuarts should ever come into England ’,*° while 
at the same time he skilfully secured that the engagement to 
be faithful to a commonwealth should be expunged from the 
records of the house.** In their perplexity, the royalists reflected 
with relief on the sympathies of Morice with their cause, and it 
is not surprising if they attributed to his influence the subsequent 
actions of Monk. In a letter to the king dated 9 March 1660, 
Lady Mordaunt expressed the general opinion of the royalist 
party : 


This Mr. Morris will be doubtlesse found Monck’s greatest confident and 
will most certainly be very instrumental in Your restoration, having 
all ready imbosomed himself to one of the Trust, and engaged to persue 
the directions of your Majestys Commissioners.*” 


Monk’s long dissimulation was nearing its end; men like Prynne 
and Whitelocke, with varying emotions, saw the Restoration 
approaching, and the republicans made a last and futile attempt 
to prevent it, by offering the sovereignty to Monk. To one who 
had seen the difficulties of Cromwell the offer presented no 
attractions, and Monk refused it unhesitatingly. 

No longer could the parliament resist the will of the nation, 
and on 17 March it dissolved itself by its own act, after issuing 
writs for the meeting of a new house on 25 April. Two days later 
Monk at last agreed to yield to the persistence of Sir John Gren- 
ville, and granted him a private audience. This concession had 
only been won through the intercession of Morice, and when 
Monk and Grenville met, it was at night,5* in Morice’s room, and 
with him to guard the door.*® In that historic interview, Monk 
at last received the king’s letter and consented to open up 
negotiations with him. 


I hope, he said, the King will forgive what is past, both in my words 
and Actions, for my heart was ever faithful to him, but I was never in 
a condition to do him service till this present time.*° 


Nor was this all. Through Morice, Monk gave verbal instructions 
to Grenville, and it was on the basis of these that the declaration 
of Breda was framed." 

Morice’s share in the negotiations did not pass unnoticed, 
and a royal letter of thanks was dispatched to him on 27 March, 
through the hands of Lord Mordaunt.*? [In his letter the king 


** Barwick to the king, 10 March 1659 ; ibid., p. 697. 

8* Guizot, Richard Cromwell, ii. 159. 37 Clarendon MSS., Ixx. 118. 

%* Baker, p. 717. % Price, p. 135. 40 Jbid., p. 137. 

“ Clarendon, bk. xvi. 166, 171. 

* Clarendon MSS., lxx. 186; Thurloe State Papers, vii. 858. A copy of the letter 
is found among the family letters preserved at Prideaux Place, Padstow, where, 
together with the forty-three letters of Morice to Edmund Prideaux, are the transcripts 
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commented on Morice’s ‘more than ordinary affection’ to 
promote his service, and assured him it would not pass unre- 
warded. The reward came quickly ; for at the request of Sir 
John Grenville “ the king empowered Monk to ‘ bestow the office 
of one of the Secretaries of State upon Mr. Morrice, who was as 
well qualified for it as any man who had not been versed in the 
knowledge of foreign affairs’. In a second letter to Morice on 
6 April,** the king repeated his thanks for ‘ the many obligations 
I have to you, and the great power you have to do me service and 
your greate partes which you have manifested in severall occa- 
sions ’, and assured him of his continued favour. Morice’s letter 
to the king accepting the seals of office is still extant among the 
Clarendon MSS.,*° and displays a strange mixture of the deference 
of the new minister and the plain speech of the puritan. It runs 
as follows : 


Most excellent maiesty. 

Since my laste I have receaved from you by the handes of your General 
(for so now your maiesty hath made him) the earnest of so greate an honor 
as casts me under the more astonishment by how much it was beyonde 
my expectation. I doe in all truth and humility confesse, that I am 
altogether unworthy of so greate a truste, and doe suspect my selfe to be 
no lesse incompetent to discharge the duty, but as I shall not wish to live 
one day after I shalbe found unfaithful to your maiesty, so I shall not 
desire to be continued in any employment, which I shall appeare to be 
uncapable of, having too greate an affection to your maiesty and your 
service as to seeke any advantage to myselfe to the preiudice of them. 
I am assured that your very faithful servant Sr John Grenvile hath already 
given your maiesty an account of the delivery of all your letters and how 
thinges have rather falne out then beene carried on, by so wonderful 
a providence inclininge heartes and disposinge events, and one successe 
leading on and linked with another in such manner as if God would render 


of seven letters from the originals in the Morice library at Werrington. These copies 
were made in 1716, by a later Edmund Prideaux, and each is endorsed to that effect. 
They are three letters from Charles II to William Morice dated 27 March, 6 April, and 
20 May 1660 ; one from Hyde to Sir John Grenville, dated from Breda, 23 April 1660 ; 
another from the same writer to Morice, 27 May 1660 ; an undated letter from Ormonde 
to Morice ; and lastly one from Lord Mordaunt to Morice, dated Lisbon, 6 April, and 
written apparently in 1661. Of these all except the last two are printed in the Thurloe 
State Papers, vol. vii, while a copy of the first may also be found among the Clarendon 
MSS., Ixx. 188, in the Bodleian. Where the originais are preserved is unknown. In 
the Thurloe State Papers they are stated to be in the possession of ‘ Hugh Gregor, Esq.’ 
According to Hals, the Gregor family, which owned the manor of Trewarthenike in 
the parish of Cornelly, became connected with the house of Prideaux by the marriage 
of Francis Gregor, sheriff under Charles II (1669), with one of the coheirs of Prideaux 
of Gurlyn. It is clear that in 1716 the original letters were in the library of Sir Nicholas 
Morice at Werrington, for the transcripts are all endorsed by Edmund Prideaux to 
that effect ; but at what date they passed into the possession of the Gregor family 
I have been unable to ascertain. 4 Clarendon, bk. xvi. 180. 

“ Thurloe State Papers, vii. 858; manuscript copy at Prideaux Place (seo 
note 42). «5 Clarendon MSS., Ixxii. 222. 
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it conspicuous that his immediate hande had donne the worke beyond the 
power of the meanes used for effectinge thereof. With great unammity 
thinges passed in the parliament, was manifest in that none of the votes 
had the least contradiction of any one person and with what reioycinge 
they were entertained by the people, was evident by their acclamations 
and triumphs. God hath already given you livery of the heartes of your 
peple before you have taken actual possession of your dominions, which will 
not longer be deferred then until thinges may be prepared for your recep- 
tion. God hath done greate thinges for you, and we cannot doubt but he 
will by you doe great thinges for your kingdome, and to that ende hath 
so miraculously preserved your person amidst so many dangers, confirmed 
you in the truth of religeon, notwithstandinge so greate temptations of 
friendes and enimyes, and restored you to your iust rights maugre the 
subtilty and power of your mutinous opposites. 

The confidence the nations have in you layes a stronger obligation on 
your maiestye then by any conditions they could have donne, and 
infinitely greater then the parliament is like to doe, who seeke their cheifest 
security in your maiestyes iustice and goodnesse. 

I assure you they can truste you rather then the houses and however 
those looking towardes the risinge sunne may be biassed by selfe endes 
or interests and make variation from that poynte which they ought to 
respecte, yet they hope your maiesty wilbe immoveably fixt in a resolution 
to performe what you have by your letters offered, and grante all other 
thinges which shalbe iust and necessary for your honor and safety and 
the peace and happinesse of the kingdome, and if your maiesty shall by 
a seconde letter let the parliament knowe that as it hath beene your offer 
to assente to such thinges, so it is your desire that the parliament should 
propounde them to you ; it will bringe you hither by a conquest of heartes 
as wel as by the right of inheritance, and make your empire more safe by 
beinge lesse absolute. Though the ill humors in the army and nation 
have beene hindred from gatheringe into a greate heade, and breakinge 
out into a disease, yet they are not purged out, and any violent motion 
or distemper may irritate them againe, and neither you nor the nation 
can take any perfect contentment in the peace and settlement thereof 
if it be diminished by feare of change or disturbance. 

Havinge no cypher I am enforced to refer som thinges to be represented 
to your maiesty by Sir John Grenvile which I could not truste with common 
characters, and I beleive your maiestyes experience of his fidelity may well 
frustrate my humble request that your maiesty will give him credence. 
For myselfe I shall humbly begge your pardon of my boldnesse and though 
I wante wordes to expresse my thankefulnes yet I can better make knowne 
my hearte to you in those praiers which are dayly offered up for your 
maiesty by 

Your Sacred Maiestyes most loyal subiect and most humble and 
faithful servant. Wit. Morice.” 

May 5. 
60. 


‘6 The letter is endorsed by Morice: ‘ For the sacred maiesty of Kinge Charles 
My gracious soveraigne.” 
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That the king did not resent Morice’s plain speech, though it 
may have amused him, is evident in his reply dated 20 May, 
for in this he reassures his new secretary ‘I find cause enough to 
reioyce . . . in the choice I have made of you for so neer a trust 
which I am sure you will discharge with full ability’s as well as 
fidelity to me ’.%” 

Morice’s misgivings for the future were no conventional 
expressions, for in his letter to Edmund Prideaux on 17 May 
he writes : 


I distrust myself to be able to bear up at courte, yet I will fall for nothinge 
of dishonesty and so true to that interest which I have espoused as a true 
Englishman and subject of England, and I can never much feare to loose 
what I never had great desire to obtaine.* 


Morice’s appointment as secretary was not formally ratified until 
the king’s return. In the interval, the new parliament was 
elected and Morice, as we have seen, took his seat for Plymouth, 
where his position as governor and his property at Stoke Damerel 
gave him a powerful position.*® Everywhere the elections had 
turned in the king’s favour. ‘ Northamptonshire hath resolved 
to chuse none of the long Parliament,’ wrote Morice to Pri- 
deaux,*° and this case is typical of many. The parliament met 
on 25 April, but the delivery of the king’s letters by Sir John 
Grenville was deferred until 1 May, to allow of the attendance of 
Morice, whose double election return caused delay in his present- 
ing his writ. 

On 1 May the king’s letters were read to a crowded and 
enthusiastic house. On their conclusion Morice rose to his feet 
and ‘ ina very eloquent oration ’ *! spoke for the king’s restoration, 
proposing a letter of acknowledgement and a grant of money, 
both suggestions being adopted nemine contradicente. In the 
subsequent debates in the house, he was careful that no faulty 
wording of the various proclamations should imply that the 
king’s reign began with his restoration, and the same prudence 
led him to decline the invitation of the house to wait upon the 
king. With true public spirit he decided ‘ contrary to his inclina- 
tions . . . to carry on his Maiesties service here, least the same 
should be neglected or prejudiced ’.5> The Journals of the House 
of Commons ** show Morice busy on numerous committees for 

* Printed in Thurloe State Papers, iii. 912, and Biographia Britannica, iv. 2333. 
There is a manuscript copy of it at Prideaux Place (see note 42). 

** Morice Letters, no. 2. 

«® Otho Peter, Zhe Manor of Werrington, p. 9. 

5° § April 1660, Morice Letters, no. 1. See below, Appendix I. 

st Sir John Grenville to the king, 2 May 1660; Clarendon MSS., Ixxii. 140. 

‘2 Grenville to Hyde, 4 May 1660 

® Jbid., p. 175. 


“ vii, 11, 26. 
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the king’s reception, while behind the scenes he was no less 
active in removing misunderstandings between Monk and Hyde.* 
At last all was completed, and on 17 May Morice could write to 
his brother-in-law at Padstow : 


I am to-morrow setting forth to waite uppon the Kinge, who will arrive 
hither towarde the ende of the week, and be received with more grandor 
and celebrity than ever any king of England was.** 


By the king’s special request Morice accompanied Monk to 
Dover,*’ and at Canterbury he received the honour of knight- 
hood and was sworn secretary of state.®® 

In the eyes of the royalists, Morice’s promotion was well 
earned, for they attributed to his influence Monk’s change of 
front. According to a sentence inserted in Burnet’s Own Time,*® 
Morice was ‘the person that had chiefly prevailed with Monk 
to declare for the king; upon that he was made secretary of 
state’. In like manner Clarendon, in his letter of 27 May, shows 
himself anxious to make his acquaintance and win his friendship, 
and in his History he implies that it was after consultation with 
Morice that Monk decided ‘ to advance what he clearly saw he 
should not be able to hinder ’.“' Price, on the other hand, dated 
Monk’s decision to restore the king from his brother’s visit at 
Dalkeith in August 1659. ‘Thus I found’, he writes, ‘that the 
General stood engaged and from this Time I do date, that his 
Resolutions were fixed for the King’s Restoration.’ ® The truth 
lies probably between the two views. It is extremely doubtful 
whether Morice was much more than the valued friend and trusted 
agent of the general, and it is almost certain that he played no 
part in determining Monk’s actions in the critical months of the 
autumn of 1659. It was natural that the royalists, when baffled 
by Monk’s perversities, should ascribe his change of front to the 
influence of Morice,® whose opinions they knew were friendly ; 
but it is more probable that Monk’s decision was already made 
when he summoned Morice to London. 

Morice’s services are not, however, to be underrated ; he cer- 
tainly smoothed away obstacles and so hastened the Restoration, 
and it is possible that he strengthened Monk’s resolution. In 
any case, he proved himself a trustworthy servant, possessed of 
tact and prudence, and with a skill in drafting a document 
invaluable to an unscholarly soldier like Monk. His reward came 


58 Broderick to Hyde, 3 May; Clarendon MSS., Ixxii. 157. 

5® Morice Letters, no. 2. See Appendix IT. 

* Letter of the king to Monk, 27 May 1660; Clarendon MSS., Lxxii. 408. 
5§ Clarendon, bk. xvi. 245. © 7. i. 179. 

% Thurloe State Papers, vii. 913. * Bk. xvi. 164. 
®@ Price, p. 19. 

* See Ormond’s letter to Morice, below, Appendix ITI. 
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quickly, but he soon found the burdens of office outweighed its 
delights, and in 1661 he wrote to his brother-in-law : 


Though God hath called me beyond my expectation as wel as merit to 
a place of much honor & no little profit, yet contentment (the maine 
rootes whereof are liberty & leasure) is a flower that springs not out of 
this grounde.*4 


Mary CoAte. 
APPENDIX 
LETTERS FROM THE COLLECTION AT PRIDEAUX PLacE, PapsTtow 


I. Sir William Morice to Edmund Prideaux 
Brother. 


Though I am under the incumbrency of much busines heere, yet it 
springs more from importunity of som in the country then any things 
that I manage heere. God hath given me great favour in the eyes of the 
Generall, very many even unrelated would have me use it to advance their 
private interests did not modesty as wel as prudence prompt me, that 
the lesse I use my power, the more I shall have and by frequent inter- 
positions I shall grow lesse able to prevaile® when I shall need to 
intercede in the concernments of my friends, yet as I cannot forget my 
respecte to you through any incumbrence of busines, so I shall not fail to 
engage all my powers in any of your services. the Vice admirals places 
were conferde before my comminge to London, and my lord told me 
(since I receaved yours) that St. Aubyn had one coast and Rows the other. 
I had interposed for you as for whom I had more kindnes though enough 
for ourcommon friende. newes is now at a lowe ebb things beinge ina quiet 
position & notwithstanding several alarms like to continue so. Lambert 
uppon som iealousies is made a close prisoner in the tower and none but 
his wife and children to have accesse to him. Massy was sollicitinge at 
Gloucester to be elected there to serve in Parliament & there was seised 
uppon by som souldiers & sent up to London, never the lesse it is thought 
he wilbe chosen at Leycester. 200 gentlemen came into the town protest- 
inge if they chose Haselrig they would never spend more mony there nor 
hold session & other meetings yet Mt Waller hath put him in at Whitchurch 
(together with Henry Nevil). Northamptonshire hath resolved to chuse 
none of the long Parliament. I hope you will finde a place from one 
towne or others. 

The city hath subscribed 600! for raisinge a statue of brasse of my lorde 
on horseback at the Exchange. Give service my sister and cosens from 

Your affectionate brother and servant 


Witt. Morice. 
April 5. 1660. 


your militia wilbe appruved 
ours in Devon iust passe muster. 

Endorsed. For my Dearly Honoured brother Edmunde Prideaux Esq 
at Padstow Cornwall by Plymouth post. 

*¢ 31 December 1661 ; Morice Letters, no. 19. 


-* The word is illegible in the manuscript, the sense of the passage suggests 
prevail’. 
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II. William Morice to Edmund Prideaux 
Brother 

though indeed my incumbrances are many yet it can never be accounted 
among distractions to reade your commands or receave notice of your 
welfare. you may as safely as ever acte in the militia though I believe your 
powers will not be long lived but that motion wilbe shortly made and 
carried on uppon the olde hinges. I am to morrow setting forth to waite 
uppon the Kinge who will arrive hither toward the ende of the weeke & 
be receaved with more grandor & celebrity than ever any Kinge of England 
was, though my fortunes (god knowes & the event only can tell whether 
I may call them good) are not only above my merit but beyonde my 
expectation & not only unsought for but unthought of, the former the 
Kinge can witnesse and the later god knowes yet I shall never resign them 
if they give me any advantage whereby to serve my friends, for whom my 
affections will leade me to doe all good offices as farre as my opportunities 
will reach & my modesty permit. 

I distrust myself to be able to bear up at Courte yet I will fall for 
nothinge of dishonesty & so true to that interest which I have espoused as 
a true Englishman & subiect of England & I can never much feare to loose 
what I never had greate desire to obtaine. his maiesty by several letters 
professeth to have much kindnes for me & confidence in me & hath witnessed 
it longe since (though I concealed it) in such a way as I am altogether 
unworthy of who am lesse than the least of the Kings favours & infinitely 
more of the least of gods mercyes. give my service to my good sister 
sweete cosen Addy and my other cosens, I reioice in no title more then of 

Your brother and affectionate friend to serve you 
Whitehall. Wii. Morice. 
May 17. 1660. 


Ill. The Duke of Ormonde to William Morice 
Sr. 

It is by Sir John Grenviles encouragement that I not only write to 
you but take the freedome to put a leter directed from me to the Lord 
Generall into your hands to bee delivered to him & the subject of it im- 
proved by that interest you have in him & the friendship Sr John makes 
mee hope you will have for me. I mingle nothing of Publique concernment 
(unless the good intelligence I aime at be so called) with what seems to be 
my own, because you will have that at large from other & better hands 
& because I hope it will not bee long before I have the happinesse to 
see a person that hath had so great & good a part to procure as the blessings 
that is so near us, if God please to continue the favour of his countenance 
to us, I shall then in lesse haste and more order endeavour to assure you 
of being Sir 

Your most affectionate & very humble servant. 
ORMONDE. 


** Note at foot, in hand of Edmund Prideaux, ‘ Copied from original in library of 
§* Nicholas Morice at Werrington in the summer, 1716’. See above, note 42. 
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A Letter on the State of Ireland in 1797 


Tue following letter was found among the papers of Dr. James 
McHenry, who was secretary of war in the cabinets of Washington 
and John Adams. McHenry was born at Ballymena, county 
Antrim, and went to America a few years before the outbreak 
of the American revolution, in which he served as surgeon of 
a Pennsylvania regiment and as aide-de-camp to Washington. 
The letter, which bears no name, was not addressed to McHenry, 
for his only brother came to America shortly after him. The 
author is not hard to identify. He writes from Cork as if that 
place was his residence, and he speaks of having gone ‘to Dublin, 
to attend a board of trustees of our new R. C. Colledge’. Now 
Dr. Moylan, bishop of Cork, was the only trustee of Maynooth 
from Cork, and the tone of the letter is in complete agreement 
with the bishop’s known opinions.!. For the state of affairs in 
Ireland at the time, reference may be made to Lecky’s History of 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vols. iii, iv (ed. 1903). In the fol- 
lowing, the punctuation of the original has not been preserved. 


BERNARD C. STEINER. 


Cork, April 30th, 1797. 

You have, my dear brother, weathered out an awful revolutionary 
storm, and now enjoy calm & tranquility, I fear we are getting into one, 
God knows what may be the consequence. The extraordinary Revolution 
in France, which has convulsed the moral & political state of Europe, 
begins to operate strongly on the Brittish empire—the immense expence 
of the present war, render’d far, tis said, more expensive by the injudicious 
manner in which it was plan’d & pursued, begins to weigh heavy on the 
people and to dispose them for some awful change. 

This poor and long oppressed kingdom so rapidly of late advancing 
towards a state of great prosperity by the repeal of some of the penal 
laws, which chain’d down the spirits & industry of the great body of the 
people, now offers to the reflecting mind a prospect dismal & gloomy : 
the north is all in a flame, and the spirit of disaffection which prevails 
there is widely spreading ; there is too much reason to apprehend that 
it will soon pervade the whole kingdom. The unwise conduct of our 
Irish administration, under the immediate influence & direction of the 
English minister, has greatly contributed to rouse up the spirit of dis- 
affection & sedition: instead of attending to the circumstances of the 
times, and to the temper of the northern people, all which required at 
the present juncture soothing & lenient measures, coercive ones were 
only resorted to, and adopted, & on the most unconstitutional principles 
were vigorously pursued. These vigors, far from answering the end 
proposed, only served to sour more & more [the] minds of that people 


‘ See Bishop John Healy’s Centenary History of Maynooth College (1895), pp. 119, 
247. 
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& to fix deep resentment in their independent spirit. In this disaffection 
& disturb’d state of the north, common sense & sound policy would 
suggest the expediency of attaching the R. C. body to the interests of 
government. The administration on the contrary declared themselves 
entirely hostile to them, as the partial repeal of the penal laws [was] 
obtained thro’ the interference of his Majesty against their wishes; they 
have exerted the whole extent of their power & influence to counteract 
the gracious views of our Sovereign & prevent as far as they possibly 
could that long oppressed & loyal portion of [his] subjects from benefiting 
by the indulgence granted to them. They encouraged underhand, as it 
now appears, an armed Banditti in the county of Armagh, who called 
themselves Orange boys & ascendancy protestants, to rise up, to plunder 
and destroy the houses and property of their poor industrious R. C. 
neighbors, to massacre & hunt them down like wild beasts & force them 
to emigrate to other provinces. These poor oppress’d people, instead of 
being protected by government, were entirely abandon’d by them, and 
when they attempted to defend themselves they were seized on as seditious 
culprits, several of them hang’d, many more of them hurry’d off from 
their wives & children and without any form of law or legal tryal sent 
on board the navy.2 The United Irishmen of the north, seeing the Machie- 
velian system pursued by administration of dividing the people by religious 
feuds in order to enslave the nation, declared in their favor, and as far 
as circumstances allowed opposed the measures of government, which 
drew its resentment upon themselves ; no notice was taken of the outrages 
by the Orange boys—their conduct was on the contrary sanctioned by 
the magistrates under the direction of government. Lord Gosport® indeed 
& a few gentlemen of Armagh who were witnesses to the enormities com- 
mitted by them against their innocent neighbors, cry’d out against their 
wicked proceedings, but their cries were not attended to. Mr. Grattan & 
other patriotic members brought [the] grievances of the suffering Catholic[s] 
& the outrages of the protestant ascendancy party before parliament,® 
but they were not heard. The conduct of the magistrates who encouraged 
the outrages was openly reprobated in the house, but the enquiry that 
was moved for was hushed by administration, and no punishment inflicted 
on the offending parties. Judge the state of the public mind in these 
circumstances, 

Such was the state of affairs, when the French in the month of December 
last came on our coast, with the intention of invading this kingdom : 
had not the Lord most providentially interfered, they must have suc- 
ceeded. England left us without the least protection by its fleets, and 
all the force that could possibly be mustered could make no adequate 
resistance ; indeed we have neither troops, nor generals, nor arms, nor 
ammunition, nor any preparation whatever that could prevent the 25,000 
Frenchmen, so well appointed as they were, from being masters of the 
kingdom. The R. Catholics—the great bulk of the people of the province— 
displayed at the critical juncture exertions of unexampled loyalty & 

* Cf. Lecky, iii. 425-39 ; iv. 14. > Lord Gosford. 
* Ibid. iii. 430. 
* October to November 1796. Seo ibid, iii. 459 ff. 
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patriotism. They forgot all their grievances, to stand forth in defence 
of their country, & by their zeal in the service of their king & country, 
gave the lie to the misrepresentations made by the ruling junto of this 
kingdom to the English cabinet of them; indeed their conduct on the 
occasion was so particularly loyal, that the administration, tho’ hostile 
to them, could not but make honorable mention of them in their dis- 
patches to England. Here was the favorable moment to unite the whole 
nation, and to attach invariably the hearts of the R. C. to the interests 
of his majesty’s government, by placing them, as they well deserved, on 
the same footing with their fellow subjects. It was a measure generally 
expected even by the supporter[s] of the protestant ascendancy; all 
minds were prepared for that long wished for event; and when Mr. 
Pelham, our Irish secretary, went over to London, it was supposed that 
our emancipation was one of the first objects of his mission, and that he 
would return with the olive branch in hand. I went up at that time to 
Dublin, to attend a board of trustees of our new R. C. Colledge, of which 
I have been by parliament appointed a member. Then I was assured, 
by what I had reason to believe high authority, that all penal restraints 
on the Catholics were to be entirely done away ; thus were we fed with 
pleasing hopes, until a week before Mr. Pelham had left London to return 
the pleasing prospect began to change. A few days after the secretarys 
arrival, I had the honor of a private interview with the Lord Lieutenant 
in his cabinet at his particular desire. I took that opportunity of laying 
before his Excellency the expediency of government taking up the emanci- 
pation of the R. C. body as a wise & for the peace of the country a necessary 
measure. I gave such reasons as appeared to me, and to such as I after- 
wards communicated them, weighty & at the present juncture unanswer- 
able. He listened with great attention, but gave no answer. A few 
days after a memorial, one of the best I ever read, was presented to him 
by the R. C. noblemen and gentlemen of property to the same purpose. 
The respectability of the memorialists, their tryed loyalty & attachment 
to government, & the powerfull argument made use of greatly embarrassed 
the Lord Lieutenant ; the objections he made were so futile & weak, and so 
ably answered, that he at last declared great uneasiness at the situation 
of the country, & in particular, that he could not consistently countenance 
the petition of the memorial; he was sent over on the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, with positive directions from Mr. Pit{t], who supports the 
illiberal junto here, to oppose every measure in favor of the R. C. & to 
rouse up an opposition in the minds of the protestants under the pretext 
of supporting protestant ascendancy. 

On his Excellency’s negative to the memorial, the R. C. noblemen 
and gentlemen thought it incumbent to them, for the good of the country 
as well as their own advantage, to send a memorial to the king: the Lord 
Lieutenant transmitted it to the duke of Portland, as he had promis’d ; 
but before it reached London, a cabinet council was held there wherein 
it was decided ‘That nothing should be done with their support, for the 
R. C. during the present wars’.? This impolitic declaration operated as 
was foreseen and as I previously intimated to the Lord Lieutenant would 

® Cf. ibid. iii. 541-3. 7 Cf. Lecky, iv. 28. 
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be the case; it changed the minds of our people & prepared them for 
adopting the sentiments of the people of the north. The disaffection is 
rapidly spreading : God only knows what will be the consequence. Coer- 
cive measures are those still pursued against the north. I don’t think 
the system can hold ; an explosion will, I fear, be the consequence. Indeed 
there is reason to think that the sun of glory & power of the British empire 
is rapidly setting: the spirit of disaffection is gaining fast in England 
& Scotland; & what is still a more dangerous symptom, that spirit has 
got into the navy; and if the accounts lately received of the emperor’s 
being forced to make a separate peace with France be true ® the prospect 
for the whole of his Majestys empire is dismal indeed, for with a coast 
extended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean (Portugal excepted, and 
which must necessarily if the war continues be forced to declare against 
England) and with such resources as the enemy must acquire by the 
accession of territory, it will I think be impossible for England with the 
enormous weight of the national debt to withstand for any time the 
collected force of that spirited & enterprizeing nation. Nothing can save 
these kingdoms but a total change in ministers & measures, and I fear 
even the change will come too late to quiet the minds of the people. 
Never was there, this century past, a more awful crisis than the present 
state of affairs, and may God preserve us from the horrors of anarchy 
& civil dissentions. .. . 


* The preliminaries of Leoben, 18 April 1797. 





Reviews of Books 


Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. B. Swere, D.D. (London: Macmillan, 1918.) 


Tus important book owes its origin to a challenge from the pulpit. Canon 
Wilson, preaching before the university of Cambridge (in a sermon after- 
wards incorporated in his book on The Origin and Aim of the Acts), appealed 
for an historical investigation of the warrant, in the earliest Christian times, 
for the exclusive claims of the episcopal churches ; for a re-examination 
of the subject of the apostolical succession and of its bearing on ‘ the grace 
and powers conferred in Ordination and Consecration’. He also asked 
whether in early times the forms of ordination and consecration did not 
‘ lay more stress on the pastoral and teaching work of the ministry, and 
on the continuity of doctrine, and less on its sacramental functions and 
powers than we now do’. Dr. Wilson also suggested that the patristic 
investigations stimulated by the Tractarian Movement call for an inquiry 
into the conditions of a still earlier Christian age which should answer the 
question ‘ when the separation grew up between the conditions for what 
is called a valid Baptism and those for a valid Eucharist, and the limitation 
of the latter to men episcopally ordained’. To cut the story short, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury suggested to the late Dr. Swete that an investi- 
gation of the kind should be made and the result put forth in as precise 
a form as possible. Dr. Swete succeeded in collecting a band of workers 
whose ‘ essays as a whole may be taken to represent the present state of 
historical knowledge’. Such is Dr. Swete’s claim for the work, which 
passed under his eye before his death. The distinction of the writers, 
ranging from membership of the British Academy to doctorates of many 
universities, including both Louvain and Geneva, is some guarantee for 
the confidence expressed by the editor. But this confidence is greatly 
strengthened by detailed examination of the work itself. 

There are six essayists, of whom Dr. Mason and the Dean of Wells deal 
with the respective conceptions of the church and of the ministry in the 
apostolic and the post-apostolic age. Mr. C. H. Turner contributes an 
essay of the utmost importance on apostolic succession as originally con- 
ceived and on the problem of orders conferred in heresy or schism. Arch- 
bishop Bernard draws out the Cyprianic doctrine of the ministry. Dr. Frere 
unravels early forms of ordination ; while, last but not least, Dr. Brightman 
examines the witness of the earliest times as to terms of communion and 
the ministration of the sacraments. It is obvious that, although the 
challenge which has drawn forth the book and the aim of its writers is 
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directed to elicit the disinterested verdict of history pure and simple, the 
region marked out for exploration is thickly strewn with at any rate the 
relics of ‘ battles long ago’. The white light of history is at every step in 
risk of suffusion from the many-coloured glass of ecclesiastical controversy. 
But it must be fairly allowed that the writers neither artfully conceal 
an ecclesiastical parti pris, nor on the other hand obtrude on the reader 
the advocacy of their special views. Each writer aims at reaching and 
stating the facts, and generally speaking this aim has been successfully 
attained. 

The subjects discussed have, within living memory, received much 
attention. Perhaps we may take as a landmark Bishop Lightfoot’s essay 
on the Christian ministry, first published with his commentary on Philip- 
pians in 1868. In that essay Bishop Lightfoot stated certain broad con- 
clusions. Since that time there have appeared Hatch’s Bampton Lectures 
and discussions stimulated by them both in England and abroad ; then the 
discovery of the Didache or ‘ Teaching of the 12 Apostles’; and from 
time to time various items in the group of documents associated with the 
Church Orders, the Canons of Hippolytus, the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions and the Testament of the Lord, as well as the Sacramentary 
of Bishop Serapion containing some obviously archaic forms for ordination. 
All this, to say nothing of other discoveries and discussions, has thrown 
light from various quarters on the subjects to which this volume is devoted. 
And it may be convenient to the readers of this Review to indicate the 
extent to which the researches of the writers have tended to confirm or 
modify the main positions of Bishop Lightfoot. The latter may be grouped 
under two heads : the origin of the episcopate and the priestly function of 
the Christian ministry. The following extracts give Bishop Lightfoot’s 
view of the episcopate. The page references are to The Christian Ministry 
(Macmillan, 1901). 


The Episcopate was formed not out of the Apostolic order by localisation but out 
of the presbyteral by elevation ; and the title, which was originally common to all, 
came at length to be appropriated to the chief among them (page 25). 

During the last 3 decades of the Ist century, and consequently during the life- 
time of the latest surviving Apostle, this change must have been brought about 


{page 31). 

It appears mistaken to maintain that at the close of the Ist and at the beginning 
of the 2nd century the organisation of all churches alike had arrived at the same 
stage of development and exhibited the episcopate in an equally perfect form (page 39). 

Even Irenaeus seems to be wholly ignorant that the word Bishop had passed from 
a lower to a higher value since the Apostolic times (page 72). 


We may perhaps adopt with regard to this general conception the 
verdict of Dean Robinson in his essay (p. 90): ‘ Subsequent research or 
discovery has left his position as strong as ever. New theories have since 
been offered to us: we can hardly say that new facts have come to light 
which require that his interpretation should be modified.’ But, while this 
general verdict of Dean Robinson is justified, there are many details as to 
which Bishop Lightfoot’s statements may require modification, especially 
as regards the difficult subject of the relation between the bishop and the 
presbyterate. The bishop at first was in each local church one of many 
bishops or presbyters. His duties and powers vary locallyfrom the marked 
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monarchical relation assigned to him in Ignatius (a. D. 107) to that of 
foreign correspondent of his church, embodied in the impersonal letter of 
Clement of Rome (a. p. 95) and ascribed to him by Hermas some years later. 

But it is too simple an account of the matter to say with Lightfoot that 
the episcopate arose out of the presbyterate ‘ by elevation’. From the first 
the local bishop appears to have been in all cases the permanent, not the 
annual or occasional, head of the college. And as in course of time 
he rises to a uniform headship for all purposes, whether administrative or 
sacramental, the presbyterate, strange as it may seem at first sight, is not 
disproportionately depressed in rank, but gains in importance part passu 
with the bishop. This was doubtless due mainly to the multiplication of 
believers, so that the congregation outgrew the limits of their one place of 
worship and the power of one bishop, even with the aid of his presbyters, 
to be the direct shepherd of all the souls committed to his care. Separate 
congregations under the one bishop were formed and organized each with 
its several Eucharist and its several presbyters and deacons. And this 
meant the delegation to presbyters of functions hitherto kept entirely in 
the bishop’s hands. Beginning as the exclusive minister of all sacraments 
and sacramental rites the bishop finally emerges as the exclusive minister 
of only one, namely that of ordination. I would observe in passing that 
the last lingering exception to this latter rule, that of the power of the 
twelve presbyters of Alexandria to consecrate their own bishop, appears 
to be somewhat too brusquely swept away (p. 402). The presbyters in 
question were the last representatives of the old identification of presbyter 
and episcopus. Egypt had originally no bishops except the bishop of 
Alexandria ; but with the spread of the church in the third century, bishops 
multiplied, and the old episcopal privilege of this college of presbyters died 
down. There is no need to assume a ‘ revolution’ here or elsewhere. 

This brings us to another important detail in which Bishop Lightfoot’s 
conclusions require modification. It will be remembered that he singles 
out Cyprian as the author of a marked rise in the pretensions, both 
of the bishop as diocesan monarch, and of the presbyters in regard to 
priestly power. The Archbishop of Dublin, in his scholar-like essay in 
this volume, furnishes, I venture to think, a correction of this view. 
Cyprian’s career as a Christian was one of barely twelve years, of which his 
episcopate occupied about ten. He brought to his new faith and to his 
new duties the orderly mind of a lawyer, in which he had Tertullian as his 
predecessor. We accordingly look for and find in him a logical sorting 
of ideas. But he was not likely to make any conscious innovation, and 
it seems an exaggeration to say with the bishop that ‘ if Tertullian and 
Origen are still hovering on the border [of sacerdotalism] Cyprian has 
boldly transferred himself into the new domain’. It cannot be over- 
looked that, while Tertullian had applied the word sacerdos freely to the 
Christian presbyter, Cyprian does so only in one passage, reserving the 
word elsewhere uniformly for the bishops. Nor, if we read Cyprian 
under the impartial guidance of Archbishop Bernard, shall we be disposed 
to view him by any means as a sacerdotal innovate. 

This brings us to the second head under which we should like to measure 
the results of Bishop Lightfoot’s essays with those of the present volume, 
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namely, the priestly function of the Christian ministry as conceived in 
the earliest times. But unfortunately this range of inquiry borders so 
closely on matters of ecclesiastical controversy that it cannot be adequately 
taken in hand without a careful investigation and definition of terms 
which would outrun the scope of this notice. We must therefore be 
content with indicating the question at issue and referring the reader to 
the volume before us for further light. Bishop Lightfoot maintained that 
sacerdotal functions (in the sense of offering sacrifice) were foreign to the 
mind of the apostolic and post-apostolic age. Before this contention 
can be affirmed or contradicted it is necessary to go somewhat thoroughly 
into the meaning of the sacrificial language used by our early writers, 
especially with reference to the holy Eucharist. But waiving that 
inquiry it may be said that the question is to some extent one of propor- 
tion ; and we may so far agree with Bishop Lightfoot, that the sacrificial 
functions hinted at in the early formulae for the consecration of bishops 
are remarkably absent from those for the ordination of priests. It is 
axiomatic in early church literature that the whole church is a priestly 
body, that the duty of the bishop is to preside at all gatherings of the 
church for any purpose, and especially at the great eucharistic gathering. 
In so far as the church then exercises its priestly character the president 
may be said to act as priest. If we agree with Augustine, who later on 
sums up the nature of the action in the memorable words (echoed by his 
contemporary Chrysostom) peracti Sacrificit agimus memoriam, then we 
have the foundation laid, not for sacerdotalism, but for a doctrine of 
Christian priesthood closely on the lines along which early Christian 
thought seems to have developed. It was in the first instance evidently 
the exception for a presbyter, other than the bishop, to be entrusted with 
the celebration of the mysteries, and for a long time there must have been 
many presbyters who rarely if ever were called upon to consecrate the 
Eucharist. But by degrees circumstances altered and ideas became modified, 
so that every presbyter came to regard the eucharistic celebration as the 
main and distinctive duty of his priestly life. But this development carries 
us very far indeed beyond the chronological limits of the volume before us. 
In this review I have endeavoured, not to do full justice to the learning 
and labour which will make this work for many years to come an indis- 
pensable book of reference, but merely to indicate the importance and 
interest of many of the questions discussed in it. Where all is so good, 
it may still not be invidious to draw special attention to the important 
and original essay of Mr. C. H. Turner. Like the other essayists he 
reaches conclusions on conservative lines, but like his fellow workers his 
moderation of statement and solid learning lay not only the public but 
scholars under a deep and lasting obligation. A. RoBERTsSoN. 


Guide to the Study of Medieval History, for Students, Teachers, and Libraries. 
By L. J. Parrow, Ph.D. (Berkeley, California : University of California 
Press, 1917.) 


Most students of medieval history. have felt the need of a convenient 
bibliographical handbook for the historical literature of Europe in general, 
VOL. XXXITII.—NO. CXXXI. cc 
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which should be classified not only by countries and broad periods, 
but by subjects and ‘ burning questions’, and should be full enough 
to take its user, if not to the recesses, at least to the most important 
literature of any special object of his studies. We had exhaustive 
national bibliographies, like Dahlmann-Waitz and Gross, and sectional 
subject-bibliographies, like those in the Bibliothéque de 0 Enseignement de 
P Histoire Ecclésiastique, but not a work which would combine their advan- 
tages and treat of all the middle ages. Herre’s first-rate Quellenkunde 
zur Weltgeschichte did much to fill the gap, but its wide national and 
chronological classification, and, on some subjects, strictly selective 
character, somewhat impaired its usefulness. In Professor Paetow’s book 
the main feature is a series of subject-bibliographies which covers the whole 
field. It is, we believe, the first attempt in English at more than a hand- 
list of publications on medieval history, and is an invaluable complement 
to the medieval portion of Herre (by Hofmeister), although it does not 
quite replace it. It is just as true to say that Herre’s work is the comple- 
ment to Dr. Paetow’s. 

The diligence, accuracy, and comprehensiveness of Dr. Paetow’s 
compilation deserve the highest praise. His system of classification is 
elaborate and at times too elaborate, but the fault is on the right side : 
a bibliography which should guide the student in his reading and save his 
time was what was wanted. First comes a numbered bibliography, in the 
style of Herre, but briefer, of general books. Then follow the subject-biblio- 
graphies, thirty-five of general history and twenty-eight of medieval 
culture. Each subject is headed by a brief outline of names, dates, and 
chief events or problems. Next comes ‘ Special Recommendations for 
Reading’ (for the honours student), and lastly a ‘ Bibliography’, each 
subdivided into usually enlightening sub-headings. This division seems 
a matter for regret. The ‘ Special Recommendations’ are not repeated 
in the ‘ Bibliography ’, and thereby the order of merit and importance is 
seriously obscured. The ‘Special Recommendations’ seem to be selected 
partly because they are standard authorities, partly because they are brief 
and elementary, partly because they are English and accessible. The 
* Bibliography’ largely contains standard authorities and abstruse or 
special studies, but also books less accessible or important or not in English. 
As Dr. Paetow adopts a useful order of importance in his lists and much 
subdivides the subjects, it would seem to have been preferable to have 
united the two main sections and merely to have starred the ‘ Special 
Recommendations’ for undergraduates. Otherwise, however, the plan 
of the book is excellent, and difficulties of cross-reference are obviated 
by a careful index. 

Passing from the general design, in a work so wide in scope, there is 
naturally room for improvement. Chief of the defects is the inadequate 
provision for reference to the original sources in the original tongues. 
*Source-books’ and translations, where available, are listed in the ‘Recom- 
mendations ’, but for names of works, &c., and their editions in the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy ’ we are mostly referred in general terms to the great collections. 
It seems, though perhaps to say this is unjust, to be assumed that the 
medieval student is a polyglot in modern languages, but that, especially 
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if an undergraduate, he will not face Latin. And this is the more regret- 
table, as much of the special literature recommended loses value for the 
student apart from the sources which it discusses and from which it is 
derived. Indeed one might say the same for the use of medieval history 
in general, for undergraduates as well as for the more mature. To put the 
sources ‘ in the original tongues’ quite in the background seems to abandon 
some of the advance gained by what Dr. Paetow will hardly allow us to 
call the Renaissance. On another point, while the fullness of the references 
to English, French, and German literature leaves little to be desired, 
Italian is admitted in too small quantity for its importance. Partly, this 
may be due to the fact that it is largely published in serials of some sort, 
but some of those serials themselves, which are necessary for Italian 
history, are omitted in the general bibliography. I may instance the 
Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia patria, the Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 
the Archivio Storico per le Provincie Napoletane, not to mention others, and 
among authors Cipolla, Schiaparelli, Fedele, Schipa, Gabotto, Salvioli, 
Solmi, Cibrario, Pivano, and others, who are either omitted or inadequately 
represented. It is in accordance with this inadequacy, intentional as we 
learn from the preface, that there is no section devoted strictly to medieval 
Italian literature (though Dante has one and Petrarch and Boccaccio appear 
as humanists), and that most of the sparse misprints are of Italian titles. 

Two minor recommendations may be made: first, that in the refer- 
ences to co-operative works, the author should be mentioned as well as 
the editor, e.g. Luchaire and Coville for the parts of Lavisse’s [/istoire 
de France for which they are responsible; secondly, that when a general 
book referred to by number in the ‘ Bibliographies’ is specially useful, 
it should be noted by name as well. The reader has a tendency not to 
refer back to ‘ nos. 394-498’ without crying need and some hint of their 
varying applicability and attraction. 

On points of detail we may note a few corrections and suggestions. 
In the numbered bibliography: p. 18, no. 122, the explanatory letterpress 
and many unique maps of the Ozford Historical Atlas might be mentioned. 
On p. 29 facsimiles, Codice paleografico Lombardo ; on p. 33, § 4, Litta, 
Famiglie celebri Italiane ; ibid., § 5, Woodward’s Ecclesiastical Heraldry ; 
on p. 34, § 6, Corpus nummorum Italicorum ; on p. 49 (e), Solmi, Stato 
e Chiesa da Carlomagno sino al Concordato di Worms; on p. 50, 
no. 464, Savio, Gli antichi Vescovi, the first part, J] Piemonte, Turin, 
1899 ; ibid. (h), Pivano, Stato e Chiesa 888-1015 ; on p. 57 (e), Poupardin’s 
Provence and Bourgogne and Fournier’s Royaume d’ Arles are omitted. 
On p. 62, no. 599, there is a confusion between the Storia politica d’ Italia 
scritta da una societa d’amici, 1875 ff., and its successor scritta da una 
societa di Professori, 1900 ff., written mainly by fresh authors. On p. 64, 
no. 619 (Gabotto) and 620 (Lanzani, part of 599) are hardly ‘ shorter 
works’ or mere text-books ; and Cipolla’s Le Signorie (also part of 599), as 
well as Romano’s, Gianani’s, and Orsi’s volumes of the re-issue of the 
Storia politica (‘ Professori’), are omitted, although Romano, Cipolla, and 
Orsi appear in the subject-bibliographies. A good short series of 
lectures, La Vita Italiana, is also here omitted. On pp. 73 and 329 
Temperley’s Serbia is perhaps too recent to be included. On p. 81 the 
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co-operative Storia letteraria d Italia, Milan, 1900 ff.,is omitted. On p. 95, 
no. 959, the Liber Censuum might be mentioned, and to p. 101, § 5, the 
Biblioteca della Societa storica subalpina should be added. In the subject- 
bibliographies: on p. 141 Halphen’s Etude sur ? Administration de Rome 
would be more fitly entered in section xv, p. 176, and part iii, section iii, 
p. 347. On p. 168, Italy, Hartmann, vols. iii and iv, Pivano, Stato e 
Chiesa 888-1015, Gay’s L’Italie méridionale et VEmpire Byzantin, and 
Davidsohn’s Geschichte von Florenz, vol. i, should all be mentioned. On 
p. 176 we miss Fedele’s articles on the Papacy ; and on p. 183 Cauchie’s 
La Querelle des Investitures and Béhmer’s Staat und Kirche in England und 
in der Normandie. On p. 250 Archdeacon Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry, &c., and with regard to the towns Pirenne’s Les Anciennes 
Démocraties des Pays-Bas and Luchaire’s Les Démocraties Italiennes are 
lacking. Guiraud’s L’£glise Romaine et les Origines de la Renaissance would 
appear more appropriately on p. 311 than on p. 270. Lord Balcarres’ 
Donatello is omitted on p. 315, as are on p. 314 the books of Holroyd and 
Symonds on Michelangelo. On p. 355 on the medieval Weltanschauung 
we should expect a cross-reference to the section on Dante. For the 
knowledge of Greek in South Italy, Gay’s L’Italie Méridionale et ? Empire 
Byzantin might be mentioned on p. 415. Room, too, might have been 
found for Rossetti’s translation of the early Italian poets for students to 
study ‘ by the direct method ’, as Dr. Paetow says, in the section on Dante. 

In a work containing thousands of entries on the whole extent of 
medieval studies it is easy to find blemishes at its first appearance ; but 
they detract little from the merit of Dr. Paetow’s single-handed achieve- 
ment. He has produced a most valuable aid to the medievalist. 

C. W. Previté Orton. 


Norman Institutions. By C. H. Haskins. (Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press, 1918.) 


Wits the exception of the chapter on‘ Normandy under Robert Curthose 
and William Rufus’ the whole of the text of this volume and two of the 
appendixes on special points have previously appeared as articles in the 
American or the English Historical Review ; in their revised and collected 
form they supply not indeed a continuous constitutional history of Nor- 
mandy from 1000 to 1189—the materials, chiefly charters, a few inquests 
and at the very end the surviving exchequer rolls, are far too meagre 
for that—but a careful examination of every scrap of evidence, especially 
in its bearing on the constitutional development of England. 

The great problem of English history upon which these studies throw 
light is a twofold one: (1) how far did the Conqueror introduce Norman 
institutions into England ; and (2) to what extent were the judicial and 
administrative improvements of Henry I and Henry II first tried in Nor- 
mandy ? A comparison of the answer given by Mr. Haskins to the first 
question with the summaries of our previous knowledge in Pollock and 
Maitland’s History of English Law or the fourth appendix in Mr. Davis’s 
England under the Normans and Angevins, and in Mr. Round’s articles on 
Knight Service, shows that a good many points which they left doubtful are 
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now cleared up. Although, for instance, feudal military service was known 
to have existed in Normandy, details were wanting as to its organization. 
Mr. Round’s only positive authority for Norman servitia debita in terms of 
the ten-knight unit before 1066 was Wace, whose authority for matters 
of that date he had elsewhere treated with anything but respect. A serious 
lacuna is therefore filled up by Mr. Haskins’s ingenious and convincing 
inferences from inquests of 1133 and 1172 that baronies, servitia debita, 
and knights’ fees were regular features of Norman feudalism certainly 
before 1150 and probably before 1035. Early, if not quite so early, 
indications are found in Normandy of the prevalence of the forty days’ 
service, for which as a strict limit there is so little evidence in England. 
Even in Normandy it is doubtful whether the lord, in some cases at any 
rate, could not insist on the prolongation of the service at his own cost. 
In regard to non-feudal military service Mr. Haskins reminds us that the 
arriére-ban survived in Normandy and may have contributed more to the 
retention of the fyrd by the Anglo-Norman kings than any deliberate 
desire to preserve Anglo-Saxon popular institutions. 

Among interesting details of the Norman feudal arrangements is the 
liability to four, instead of three, ordinary aids which occurs in an early 
Mont-St.-Michel agreement. The obligation differs from the English one 
not only in the fourth aid, for redeeming the lord’s forfeited land from the 
duke or abbot, but in having the ransom of his son if captured in their 
service instead of the knighting, which, it is suggested, may have been 
substituted later as knighthood grew more important. 

In the jurisdictional sphere the ducal ‘ pleas of the sword’ and grants 
of immunity were too similar to their Anglo-Saxon parallels (despite the 
greater prominence of arson) to show a very clear influence, but the system 
of misericordia which replaced the old English preappointed béts and wites 
was so firmly established in Normandy in the Conqueror’s reign that Mait- 
land’s rejection of its Norman origin seems to rest on insufficient grounds. 
Further light is shed upon the Norman antecedents of the ordinance of 
William I separating the spiritual and temporal courts, for instance, on 
the episcopal reservation of the ordeal; but the charge brought against 
Mr. Davis of misinterpreting some of the canons of the council of Lille- 
bonne (1080) in his appendix on criminous clerks should have been more 
specific. Is it limited to the doubtful tenability as regards laymen of his 
contention that a fine to the bishop necessarily implies episcopal jurisdic- 
tion? The canon which excluded the forest offences of the clergy from the 
bishop’s cognizance is interesting in connexion with the attempt of Henry II 
to retain this jurisdiction after his renunciation of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

In the system of levy and collection of ordinary revenue Normandy 
seems to have been more advanced in the middle of the eleventh century 
than any of her neighbours except perhaps England. The vicométs and 
other local areas were farmed at least as early as the Conqueror’s time, and 
Norman practice may have contributed to the development of the sheriff's 
farm in England. At any rate the system of allowances to farmers for 
ancient alms to monasteries was older in Normandy than in England. 
On the question whether the Norman vicomte contributed more than 
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his name to the sheriff Mr. Haskins suspends judgement, but Mr. W. A. 
Morris’s study of the office of sheriff before and after the Conquest, since 
completed, on the whole gives an answer in the negative. The Norman 
sheriff was a man of higher rank than his Anglo-Saxon predecessor and, like 
the vicomte in Normandy, not infrequently sat in the curia regis and acted 
as royal justice and custodian of the king’s castles locally, but it is not 
likely that any extension of the powers of the old English sheriff was needed 
to meet the new conditions. One of the parallelisms between the Norman 
vicomte and the Anglo-Norman sheriff was the tendency to become heredi- 
tary officials in some cases (p. 47). That the special Anglo-Norman 
forest administration and jurisdiction was imported from Normandy, 
though perhaps not immediately,1 seems hardly open to doubt. Mr. Has- 
kins is unable to add anything to our knowledge of the customs of 
Breteuil and other Norman bourgs which were transplanted to English 
soil, and while mentioning Mr. Hemmeon’s criticism of Miss Bateson’s 
reconstruction of the Breteuil customs he omits that contributed by the 
late Mr. Ballard to this Review.2 He notes that the banlieue or privileged 
area about a town or castle was a Norman institution. 

As far back as 1904 Mr. Round adduced evidence which suggested that 
in the names of his household officers the Confessor had already Normanized 
his court,5 but Mr. Haskins seems to doubt whether +he chancellor was one 
of them, for, like Mr. Stevenson,‘ he finds no traces of a Norman ducal 
chancery either under William (before 1066) or his father. The ducal 
charters of William are local work apparently, and there is no evidence of 
the use of a seal. ‘ It seems plain that the English tradition asserted itself 
strongly after the Conquest.’ The history of the writ and the writ-charter 
shows this even more strongly than the imitation of the Anglo-Saxon 
diploma. Little is known of the Norman curia, but Mr. Haskins cannot 
agree with Professor Liebermann that the three annual assemblies in 
England after the Conquest were ‘a French novelty’. A chief justiciar is 
not mentioned in the surviving documents. It is suggested that the English 
justiciar more probably originated among the bishops of the Norman 
curia than from the seneschalship, as Stubbs supposed, though not on the 
ground taken by Vernon-Harcourt, whose contention that William Fitz- 
Osbern was never dapifer is refuted from documents. Finally, Mr. Haskins 
agrees with Mr. G. B. Adams that the Norman origin of the practice 
of sending special justices to hold a local court ‘is not likely to be 
questioned ’. 

The general result of the investigation is to confirm and amplify rather 
than to disturb current views as to the influence of the Norman Conquest 
upon the English constitution. After all, it was Norman statesmanship 
and masterfulness far more than the transfusion of actual institutions 
which built up a new England, and the chief value of the study of Normandy 
under William the Conqueror, from the continental as well as from the 
English point of view, is that it supplies the fullest picture yet available 
of the state in which feudalism was earliest brought under fairly firm 

1 Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, xxxi, no. 260. 
2 Ante, xxx. 646. 
* Ibid. xix. 92. * Ibid. xi. 733 n. 
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control by the central power. The short reign of Robert Curthose, like 
that of Stephen in England, showed how much this order depended on 
the strong hand of the ruler. From an analysis of Robert’s charters 
Mr. Haskins draws fresh illustrations of his weakness. 

The growth of royal justice and finance in England under Henry I and 
Henry II has very close parallels in Normandy, upon which much new 
light is thrown from charter material ; but the question of priority cannot 
always be determined, owing chiefly to the disconnectedness of the Norman 
sources and imperfect study of the English ones in the first case, and the 
restless activity of the king in the second. England had a chief justiciar 
before Normandy, where he first appears between 1106 and 1109, and 
the exchequer with its peculiar system of accounting is recorded in England 
a dozen years before the earliest mention of it in Normandy, and may very 
well have been first set up on this side of the Channel, though the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Haskins for the introduction of the abacus before the reign 
of Henry I weakens some of the arguments that have been used in favour 
of this priority. On the other hand, it is possible that the judicial procedure 
of Normandy was ahead of that of England, but it would be dangerous to 
speak with any confidence here until Henry’s English charters have been 
scrutinized with the same care as those issued for Normandy. 

There was of course a good deal in common between the kingdom and 
the duchy when in the same hands ; they had only one chancery and the 
Constitutio Domus Regis shows traces of the residence of the royal household 
in Normandy during the last two years of Henry I’s reign. The ten years 
of separation (1144-54) under Geoffrey and Henry of Anjou made no 
break in the parallel development of England and Normandy. The less 
highly organized Angevin system had nothing to teach the Normans, 
and Geoffrey abstained from any tampering with the natural evolution 
of their institutions and enjoined the same policy upon his son. If 
Henry II needed this advice, he certainly laid it to heart. In his first 
brush with the church, which occurred in Normandy (1162) he rein- 
forced the canons of Lillebonne, and ch. i and perhaps to a certain 
extent ch. ix of the Constitutions of Clarendon had Norman, if not English, 
precedents ; while the requirement of proper accusers and witnesses in the 
case of laymen tried before church courts (ch. vi) had been the subject 
of legislation by himself both in England and Normandy. In this instance 
it is certain that he first took action in England, but the starting-point was 
a matter of indifference to him, and with ‘ so restless an experimenter ’ 
and such defective evidence it is not always possible to locate it, Among 
cases in which we are more fortunate, the Assize of Arms and the ordinance 
for the Saladin Tithe were first issued for Normandy, and it is possible that 
coroners were first created there, but the inquest of knight service in 
England preceded the Norman one by six years. 

The most interesting case of Norman priority, the use of the trial-jury, 
though the decisive step may have been taken by Henry IJ, was not an 
accident. As an institution of Frankish origin it was natural that the 
development of the sworn inquest from a prerogative method of fiscal 
inquiry into a regular element of judicial procedure should be effected on 
Norman rather than English soil. It seems possible, it is true, that it 
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was antedated by Brunner, and antedated more than he knew, for the two 
writs in the Livre Noir of Bayeux which order recognitions secundum 
assisiam meam but have a blank for the name of the duke are shown by 
Mr. Haskins’s careful inspection of the marginal notes to have been issued 
by Geoffrey, not Henry of Anjou,as Brunner believed. As they both belong 
to a series of inquiries intended to secure the recovery of estates lost by the 
see of Bayeux, evidence from some other part of the duchy is needed to 
prove the assize in question to have been a general ordinance establishing 
a trial-jury throughout Normandy, and this evidence is at present lacking. 
Yet even the limited development of the inquest which is all that can safely 
be deduced from these documents seems to be in advance of anything that 
can be shown to have existed in England at that date, and in a Rouen 
case between 1154 and 1159 we hear of a lay claimant against the abbey 
of St. Stephen at Caen placing himself upon the assize, at least five years 
before the first mention of the assize wtrum in England and at least seven 
before the institution of the assize of novel disseisin. In the practice of 
the ecclesiastical courts of Normandy some anticipations may be found of 
the English petty jury, resort to which was based on the consent of the 
parties, and, after 1159, of the jury of presentment which in England first 
clearly appears in ch. vi of the Constitutions of Clarendon. We say 
“clearly ’ because Henry’s legislation against unsupported accusations in 
church courts, which preceded the ordinance of Falaise, may have prescribed 
such a jury. Mr. Haskins distinctly implies that it did (p. 332), but else- 
where speaks of Normandy as the home not only of the assize in civil cases 
but of the jury of presentment (p. 238). Perhaps the solution of the appa- 
rent contradiction is that he regards the execution of the English law as 
suspended by the king’s absence abroad from 1158 to 1163. 

Of course, the parallelisms that have been noted do not exclude many 
divergences both of substance and form, and so rapid a summary of the 
chief conclusions of the book as they bear on English problems would be 
misleading without a reminder that this is only one aspect of what is as 
complete a description of the institutions of Normandy during the critical 
two centuries as the evidence allows. The appendixes, which fill a hundred 
pages, include, in addition to excursuses on the Documentary Sources of 
Early Norman History, the Norman Consuetudines et Iusticie of William 
the Conqueror, and the Materials for the Reign of Robert I, a considerable 
number of charters, mostly unpublished, with facsimiles of an interesting 
Fécamp series, documents concerning Norman courts, &c., and a Norman 
itinerary of Henry I. J. Tarr. 


Recueil des Actes de Philippe-Auguste. Tome I: 1179-94. Par H. Francois 
DELABORDE. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1916.) 


Tus volume makes a beginning with what is probably the most valuable 
publication in the series of Chartes et Diplémes issued by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. It contains some interesting material for 
a study of the transmission of medieval documents. M. Delaborde, in 
his introductory analysis of the Registers of Philip Augustus, states that, 
of the 476 documents here edited, only 39 were copied in the earliest 
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register compiled about 1204, and now in the Vatican. A few more acts, 
dating from the period covered by this volume (1179-94), were entered in 
the later registers of 1211 and 1220. This means that until Delisle prepared 
his famous Catalogue in the middle of last century the vast majority of 
Philip’s acts were practically inaccessible, scattered and unstudied, in local 
cartularies, municipal archives, or in the manuscript collections or provincial 
histories of the French antiquaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Whether copies were systematically retained in the royal 
chancery is, to say the least, uncertain, though M. Delaborde gives good 
reasons for his view that the register contained only a small selection of 
the documents in the archives. He thinks that Philip, in order to avoid 
another disaster like that at Fréteval in 1194,‘ immobilized’ the archives 
in his palace at Paris, and that the arrangement in the later registers, 
somewhat crude in 1211 (Register C) and elaborate in 1220 (Registrum 
Guarini or Register D), reproduces an arrangement of the documents 
themselves which was completed by Bishop Guérin of Senlis. The 
successive registers were portable memoranda books of the more important 
grants, privileges, lists of fees, services, &c. The acts transcribed in the 
registers are not minutes, as Delisle thought, but slightly abbreviated 
copies of the originals, which were drawn in charter or letter form, or 
occasionally in both forms. 

This view should stimulate further inquiry, and in the succeeding 
volumes M. Delaborde will, we hope, be able to tell us more about the fate 
of the archives of Philip Augustus. As most of the originals still extant 
belonged to monastic or municipal archives, the chancery presumably 
kept duplicates from which the contents of the registers were afterwards 
selected. If this was the case, the records of the French chancery corre- 
sponded to the English chancery rolls, with the difference that they con- 
sisted of separate documents. This would, if established, be a very 
interesting and important discovery. The archives would date from the 
collection made by William the Chamberlain to replace the records lost 
in 1194. They would be formed gradually ; it is significant, for example, 
that some acts dating from the early years of the reign first appear, not in 
the register of 1204, but in Guérin’s register of 1220. One feels that the 
implications of M. Delaborde’s hypothesis require much more investigation. 
There is room especially for the comparative study of the registers and 
English memoranda books, such as the Red Book of the Exchequer. If 
the principles, upon which the documents copied in the register were 
selected could be more exactly defined, it might be possible to reconstruct 
in outline the French chancery archives. The well-known description in 
the Philippid and the classification of Guérin’s register are, at present, 
the only data. 

The present volume contains nearly 500 documents dating from the 
years 1179 to 1194. About thirty are indicated for the first time, and about 
130 are printed for the first time. Only 73 were unknown to Delisle, but 
whereas Delisle knew only 52 originals, M. Delaborde has had access to 
131, or between a third and a fourth of the whole. In the absence of central 
archives, the provincial cartularies are the chief source of information. 
It is interesting to note that the small proportion of originals has continued 
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to suffer even in our own day. A confirmation of privileges for the citizens 
of the episcopal bourg at Langres (1181), which was unknown to Delisle, 
was lost in 1892 in the fire which destroyed the town hall of Langres. 
Fortunately M. Petit had printed it in his history of the dukes of Burgundy, 
and a copy had been made by the archivist of the department (no. 26, 
p. 37). An important confirmation of the customs of Bruyéres, Chéret, 
Vorges, and Valbon (1186), copied in the registers and in various cartularies, 
is known to have existed in the original in 1862, when it was sold as part 
of a private collection (no. 197, p. 235). A grant to the canons of St. Pierre- 
le-Puellier of a chapel in the new tower of Bourges (1189-90) has had 
a narrow escape from oblivion. Delisle copied a transcript in the pancarte 
of Saint-Pierre, and Raynal in his history of Berry edited the grant 
from the original. The pancarte was destroyed by fire in 1859, and the 
original has disappeared within the last few years from the records of 
Notre-Dame-de-Salles (no. 285, p. 346). No. 257, relating to a vicaria in 
the same tower, was seen by the archivist of Cher a few years ago, but is 
now lost ; it has been copied three times since the sixteenth century (p. 311). 
The original of no. 119 has been lost since 1879, and the act is only known 
from a copy of 1640 (p. 147). How haphazard even the most exhaustive 
modern collection must be may be seen from the notes in surviving copies. 
In 1180 the king released from taxation a converted Jew who took the name 
of Philip. We read in a vidimus of 1301 that, the original charter being 
undecipherable owing to the ravages of a recent fire, Philip the Fair 
accepted as a correct record a transcript sealed with the seal of the prévét 
of Paris (no. 16, p. 22). A later vidimus often refers to the corrupt or aged 
condition of the original (e.g. nos. 20, 186, 194).1_ A charter for Bec 
(1189-90), which survives in two or three late copies, has no medieval 
record save a vidimus of King Henry V of England, of March 1420, copied 
into a Norman roll (no. 283, p. 344). A charter for the hospital of Etampes 
(no. 151) is only known from a brief note in the thirteenth-century 
Register F. 

Even if these acts had already been well and safely edited, their 
collection in one volume in this fine series would have been of great 
service. It is one of the bewildering features of modern historical research 
that work of this kind should follow, and not have preceded the scholarly 
studies of Luchaire, Cartellieri, and M. Delaborde himself upon the reign 
of Philip Augustus. Delisle had prepared the way, and his catalogue was 
hailed in France and Germany as almost epoch-making. Lack of organiza- 
tion seems to have been the sole reason for the delay. M. Delaborde has 
at last opened the way for a series of investigations which were impossible 
so long as the texts of the acts were scattered in the manuscript collections 
of France. A comparative study of Philip’s charters and letters and those 
issued from the English chancery is long overdue.? And we have in this 
volume for the first time a definitive edition of the customs and privileges 


1 Naturally the seal was the first thing to suffer. Compare the vidimus of 1314 of 
a charter of 1186 (no. 186, p. 223), which states that the original ‘ propter sui vetus- 
tatem nimiam circa sigilli appensionem detrimentum aliquod sustinebat’. 

* Some of the shorter letters are strikingly like the pithy phrases of the letters 
patent of our English kings, e.g. no. 290. 
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of the communes which received royal confirmation. The value of this to 
the student of social and administrative history is immense. For this 
reason alone the Actes of Philip Augustus will be indispensable to British 
no less thanto French scholars. We congratulate M. Delaborde upon the 
successful beginning of a task which will become increasingly important 
as he reaches the central years of Philip’s reign. F. M. Powicxe. 


Calendar of Inquisitions, Miscellaneous (Chancery). Vols.landII. (London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1916.) 


More than four thousand five hundred documents, ranging in date from 
“1219” to 1349, are calendared in these volumes. A somewhat elaborate 
introduction is largely concerned with the history and previous arrange- 
ment of these records, but the chief points to grasp are that this calendar 
is intended to be carried down to the accession of Henry VII, like the 
Calendar of Inquisitions post mortem and the list of Inquisitions ad quod 
damnum, and that the documents with which it deals are mainly of a resi- 
dual character after the above two classes of inquisitions had been separately 
arranged. These three series will henceforth comprise all the Chancery 
Inquisitions down to the above-mentioned date. With regard to the some- 
what technical discussion in the preface, one may note, as to the county 
inventories of escheats, extracted long ago from an ancient inventory in 
seven volumes, that the volume for Essex ‘had already been lost in Lemon’s 
time’ (1775). For Morant certainly used many of the records here calen- 
dared for his History of Essex (1768), and his means of access to the public 
records, through his son-in-law Astle, together with his acquiring habit 
in the matter of manuscripts, may possibly account for the loss. If so the 
volume may exist among his manuscript collections. 

It is justly observed by the Deputy Keeper of the Records that ‘ a refer- 
ence to the analysis given in the index of subjects under the heading 
Writ and Inquisition will give some indication of the great variety and 
interest of these inquisitions’. There are more than seven columns under 
this heading alone in the index of subjects to vol. i. To historical students 
the index of subjects is always of such importance that one is grateful 
for the forty-two pages devoted to it in this volume. There is some lack, 
however, of uniformity in the matter, for this index barely runs to twenty- 
five pages in vol. ii, where also there is no heading‘ Writ and Inquisition ’. 
Of ‘the great variety and interest ’ of this calendar there can be no ques- 
tion ; indeed, it is difficult to pick and choose among its vivid illustrations 
of medieval life. The most fascinating, perhaps, are those afforded by 
inquisitions on deaths alleged to have been caused by chance medley or 
in self-defence. The latter and generally successful plea was usually based 
on amazingly incredible stories by the culprit. In spite of the traditional 
resort of an Englishman to his fists, it is clear that our forefathers, on 
slight provocation, had recourse to admitted or extemporized weapons ; 
in the fields, at the tavern, at home, or even at play. Fatalities were thus 

* Some criticisms and additions by M. Halphen, who has also compiled a useful 


list of the more important documents, will be found in the Revue Historique, March- 
April 1917, cxxiv. 320-5. 
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caused among men evidently quick to wrath. But the arm of the law 
was strong. In 1273 William Mauduyt, of the late earl of Warwick’s 
family and a tenant by knight-service, had robbed a carter of two horses 
and was duly hanged ‘ at the suit of the carter ’ for larceny and for breaking 
gaol. The law and its officers inspired terror ; Clavering of Callaly Castle 
was of illustrious descent, but when Roger de Clavering’s widow was 
indicted for murder she evaded the sheriff, she said, for fear of a clerk of 
his,‘ who threatened that, when she was imprisoned at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
having drawn her teeth, he would carnally know her against her will’, in 
the sheriff’s absence. This was in 1306. 

More than two pages are devoted to an interesting letter from John 
de Barham, who was sent in 1302 to take seisin, on the king’s behalf, of the 
Earl of Hereford’s lands in the west. He describes how he tendered the 
oath of fealty and took homage from the earl’s tenants. At Brecknock 
Castle there were ‘ more than 2,000 Welsh’ who knew no English. So he 
took an interpreter [latimerius ?], a clerk, who had from him the words of 
fealty and then charged the tenants in Welsh. The abstract wrongly 
reads ‘one Latimer, a clerk’, which obscures the point, for we clearly have 
here the old Domesday practice of using the clergy as interpreters. In 1270 
a notable inquisition was held at the ‘Stone Cross’ by the sheriff of Middle- 
sex, to determine whether two or three acres called ‘ Kyngesgore’ between 
* Knichtebrugg’ and Kensington were escheat or ancient demesne. The 
return states that they were ancient demesne, the proceeds of which belonged 
to the ferm of Middlesex. Was this the origin of Kensington Gore, and have 
we in that name a relic of the open field, in view of the fact that these acres 
were tempore excluso common? ‘Stone Cross [co. Middlesex]’ is not further 
identified in the index, but is of peculiar interest. No. 2313 in this volume 
gives a clue to its locality by showing that in 1289 the parson of St. Mary- 
le-Strand was there assaulted, and in vol. ii (no. 1556) we have an inquisi- 
tion as to Westminster held at ‘Stone Cross without the bar of the New 
Temple’ in 1337. But the climax is an inquisition held in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, at which the jurors confidently stated, in 1311, that 
* the stone cross without the bar of the New Temple, London, was erected 
by King William Rufus in devotion to the Holy Cross and for the health 
of the souls of himself and his mother, Queen Maud, whose body rested 
there while being carried to Westminster for burial’ (no. 110). This 
remarkable instance of the Red King’s pietas would have been news to 
Freeman, for the queen, he writes, ‘ was of course buried in her own 
church at Caen’. But the jurors of 1311 doubtless had the Eleanor crosses 
in their minds. With greater daring the Ipswich jurors who desired in 
1340 to exalt their town as a port, testified that it was ‘ first appointed 
the capital of Suffolk, by reason of the port, by a pagan king, Ypus by 
name, who called the town Ypeswich’ (no. 1708). 

As the two volumes were indexed by different officers and with different 
results, they had better be separately dealt with. In vol. i (1219-1307) the 
chief feature is found in the Inquisitiones de Rebellibus (nos. 609-940) 
after the barons’ war. Mr. Pearson, in his fresh edition (1871) of Blaauw’s 
The Barons’ War, was disposed, in his important appendix on the‘ Royalists’ 
and the ‘ rebels’ (pp. 364-80), to depreciate the evidence of these records 
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as affording insufficient proof of ‘rebellion’. But at least they afford most 
valuable means of identification, a matter which rather baffled him. His 
constant queries and strange surnames are eloquent as to this. The 
arrangement of these returns, not only under counties, but under hundreds 
and wapentakes, enables one to identify men and places with certainty. 
This makes inexplicable the errors of the indexer ; ‘ Chauton,’ for instance, 
in ‘ Finchesden’ Hundred, Hampshire, is obviously Chalton in Finchdean 
Hundred, not Chawton in Alton Hundred, and this correction is supported 
by the contents of the returns (nos. 692, 978). To take but a single 
county, that of Essex (nos. 657-74), the errors are staggering. ‘ Keleweden’ 
in Ongar Hundred is Kelvedon Hatch, not Kelvedon (in Witham Hundred), 
which occurs in no. 670, but is unindexed. In Hinckford Hundred 
‘ Smetheton ’ is not identified as Smeeton in Bulmer. In Lexden Hundred, 
Crepping (‘ Creping’), a well-known manor in the Colnes, is pitchforked 
into Romford, at the other end of the county, and ‘ La Gernunere’, a 
moated house in the Stour Valley at Wormingford, in the extreme north 
of the hundred, is sought for in its extreme south. This is peculiarly 
unfortunate, because we have here the perfect form of a name akin to 
La Musardére (Miserden), and to such forms across the channel as La 
Bigotiére, L’Ernaudiére, La Quéhanniére, &c. ‘Sir Simon de Pateshill 
of Toleshontte, “chyvaler”’,’ (no.670), was a holder of land in the unindexed 
Tolleshunt Knights. Of three manors in Winstree half-hundred, ‘ Bur- 
halle in Mereseia’ is not even identified as Bower Hall in Mersea, while 
the ‘Legh Mareny’ of William de Mareny, namely Layer Marney— 
where the famous gatehouse of the Marneys towers above the marsh- 
land—is identified, as also is Leighs (nos. 1870, 1940), in the heart of the 
county, with the far-off Essex port of Leigh on the Thames. 

Before proceeding to other points noted in the index as needing correc- 
tion, one must speak of a more delicate subject, the reading of the docu- 
ments in this volume ; for the index, of course, is affected when a word 
is incorrectly read. One would naturally hesitate to question readings 
of documents one has not seen, especially when they are those of the 
skilled staff of the Record Office, were it not that one notable document 
(no. 2272) had been published in eztenso by a colleague of their own in 
1913.2 Comparing these two versions, we note first that this inquisition 
was held, in April 1285, ‘ before Robert de Gynges, sheriff’. But the 
sheriff at that time was not ‘ Robert’; he was that ‘ Reynold (sic) de 
Gynges ’ who appears in no. 1347, and who is styled, we find, in the Latin 
original of 2272,‘ Reginaldo de Gynges, vicecomite’. The trouble was 
a death in an affray between Sandwich and Yarmouth mariners, at ‘ Brad- 
felt on the Sea (in mari)’, indexed as Bradfield (on the Stour). But the 
editor of the Latin text read it as‘ Bordflet in mari’, which entries in the 
cartulary of St. John’s, Colchester, clearly prove to have been Brightlingsea 
Creek at the mouth of the Colne. We have thus here the earliest mention 
of the (Cinque Port) connexion between Brightlingsea and Sandwich, and 
a very early one of the famous Colne oyster trade in which these mariners 

This, which is wrongly indexed 973, is a return of 1275, but refers to the escheat 
stated in no. 692. 
* Essex Arch. Trans. [N.S.], xiii. 143-4. 
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were engaged. Most of the doubtful readings arise, as might be expected, 
from confusion between c and ¢ or the minims of n and u, of m and in or ni. 
Only a knowledge of names, at times, can decide between them. ‘ Thal- 
benor,’ for instance, should be read as ‘ Chalbenor’ (if not ‘Chabbenor ’) 
and is, therefore, unidentified. Edmund de ‘ Cameset ’ (no. 659) is identical 
with the Edmund de ‘ Kemesseth’ (wrongly indexed as Kemerseth) of 
no. 203, where his ancestry is given ; but the ¢ in the name should be read 
asc. The occasional confusion of k and r is seen in so suspicious a name 
as ‘ Rameis’ (no. 521), which the index confuses with ‘ Raymis’, but 
which proves to be ‘ Kameis’ or ‘ Kameys’ (no. 639) or ‘ Cameys ’ (no. 699). 
As for n and u, ‘ Chaueresbregge’ should be ‘ Chaneresbregge’, ‘ La 
Kersouere’ should be ‘ La Kersonere’, and ‘ Granacel’ should be ‘ Grau- 
acel’ (whence the local name ‘ Grassals’). It is of some importance to 
read greverie instead of grenerie, for these were no other than the gravarie 
of Normandy. Why the ‘ Binnestede’ of no. 2274 should be identified as 
‘ Binsted ’ [co. Hants] it is difficult to imagine ; for the writ is addressed 
to the sheriff of Essex, and the places mentioned are in North Essex. 
* Binnestede ’ must have been misread for ‘ Bumestede ’. 

The present writer has ascertained that, in the course of the Segrave 
peerage case (1877), ‘ a large portfolio’ containing a number of these 
inquisitions was produced in the House of Lords by the late Sir William 
(then Mr.) Hardy. A few of the returns were then printed in record type, 
the accuracy of which was sworn to.2 Among these was a return for the 
wapentake of Newark, Notts., in which we read (p. 28) : 


terre et tenementa domini Galfridi de Stantona et de Elistona. . . . 
terre et tenementa Galfridi de Moustou’ in Eyleston.... 


In the Calendar, however, these entries run (i. 260) : 


The lands, &c., of Sir Geoffrey de Stantona et de Cliftona. . . . 
The lands, &c., of Geoffrey de Mouston ¢ in Clifton. 


How is this to be explained? The Stauntons of Staunton certainly 
held, under Deyncourt, at Staunton and at Elston (Zyleston), within 
four miles of it ; but they did not hold at Clifton, which was much further 
away.> It seems, however, inconceivable that ‘ Eyleston’ can actually 
have been misread as ‘ Clifton’. 

How much the text may be affected by confusing n with u is well seen 
in no. 2158, the return of an inquisition which clearly belongs to the writ 
in no, 1264 and is dated by it. Among some men guilty of sacrilege at 
‘ Great Bures’ (2158)—which is proved by 1264 to be Bures St. Mary, 
though the two are indexed separately—we find a strange being, ‘ Gilbert 
Maunpaster (sic) of William la Justice of Assingeton’. This makes nonsense 
of the text, but he is gravely indexed as‘ Maunpaster, Gilbert’, He was, 
of course, ‘of the household of’ John, as manupastus is rightly rendered 
in no. 746. To make matters worse, Assington (Suffolk), which adjoins 
Bures, is wildly identified as Ashingdon in south Essex. The misreading 
of im as nn has converted the Breton ‘ Guimar’ into the meaningless 

* Minutes of Evidence, pp. 26-9. 


* He was probably Geoffrey de Musters. 
5 Feudal Aids, iv. 100-1. 
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* Gunnar’ in nos. 520, 521. Such readings as ‘ Tyllol’ for ‘ Fyllol’ and 
‘ Herbert’ (for Hubert) de Burgh may be scribal errors, but are uncor- 
rected in the index. For such an entry as‘ Bedehampton, Reynold son of 
Peter de’, the text is responsible; the rendering in no. 2098, ‘ the park 
of Reynold son of Peter de Bedehampton’ should have run ‘ of Reynold son 
of Peter at Bedehampton ’, which illustrates the need for care in rendering 
‘de’. For‘ Reynold son of Peter’ (no. 1895) is indexed separately, and 
Bedhampton not identified. Text and index alike are wrong in the case 
of ‘ Gerard de Hanicurt ’ (sic) in no. 811, who is indexed under ‘ Haincurt ’, 
but who was really a ‘ Fanecurt’ (as in nos. 774, 795, 796). The text, 
however, is not responsible for the amazing entry ‘ Grimketel, Alan de 
Creun son of,’ which is due merely to carelessness. The name of this great 
Angevin house is also indexed under ‘Croham’. Why, again, is the 
bridge of ‘ Amot’ (no. 1547) indexed as that of ‘ Arnot’, or the ‘ barony 
of Bochred (? co. Hereford)’ entered thus on p. 667, but as that of Bough- 
rood (co. Radnor) on p. 669? Perhaps, however, the strangest matter 
is the fate of Lindsey (Suffolk) at the indexer’s hands. The adjacent 
villages of Kersey and Lindsey gave name, as is well known, to two familiar 
fabrics. In no. 21 is an interesting return ‘by a jury of the vicinage of 
Karesheie and Lellesheie to determine the boundaries’. ‘ Leleseye,’ as the 
return terms it, was an early form of the later Lindsey, which adjoins 
Kersey, but which, here and in three other documents, is identified as 
Nailsea, which is nowhere near to either. As to the parson of ‘ Lyndesey’ 
(no. 1371), if his parish was really that of ‘ Lindsey (co. Lincoln) ’, his cure 
must have been a large one. 

As with places, so with persons. In Oxfordshire ‘ James de Auditleye 
seized the land of Ralph d’Aundeli ’, and Osbert Giffard that of ‘ Maurice 
d’Aundeli’ after the barons’ war (No. 855). Yet Ralph and Maurice, with 
their Norman surname, are identified with the Staffordshire Audleys. So 
is Walter Dandeli (no. 341). Stephen, earl of Aumale, with his son 
William are indexed as members of the later house, under ‘ Fortibus’. 
In Kent ‘ Greneche’ (no. 1024) is Grenge, not ‘ Greenwich’; in Sussex 
‘ Fylesham ’ is simply Filsham. In Scotland ‘ Luffynock ’ is Luffness, the 
home of the Lindsays. It is strange to learn that, in South Wales, Dynas, a 
castle of ‘ Sir Reynold son of Peter’ (unindexed on p. 799), which guarded, 
as Dinas y Bwlch, a pass through the Black Mountains, was ‘ Dynas Powis 
(co. Glamorgan)’. The mysterious ‘ Eleveynnismeneth (? co. Radnor)’ was 
simply Elfael Is Mynydd, now the Hundred of Painscastle. ‘ Waucre,’ 
i.e. Walkern, Herts. (no. 1923), is unindexed under either form. In 
Essex ‘ Elteneye’ is Iltney, not ‘ Eltenhey’, and ‘ Sedeburnebroke’ is 
Brook street in South Weald; there is no attempt to identify even such 
familiar forms as ‘ Meaudon ’ (Maldon), ‘ Little Reines ’ (Rayne), ‘ Dyham’ 
(Dedham), ‘ Halleye’ (Hadleigh) Castle, ‘ Sidingeho ’ (Manningtree), which 
present no difficulty, and the ‘ Bures St. Mary’ of no. 1760 is perversely 
indexed under ‘ Bowers’, The great lordship of Nayland (‘ Neylond’) 
on the Stour is sought for in Witham as ‘ Newland ’, while, as for ‘ Roenges 
(? co, Lincoln)’, it is no other than Beauchamp Roding, co. Essex. 

It must not be supposed that local knowledge is requisite for such 
criticism, Let us, for instance, pass from Essex to West Wales. No. 986 
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is an inquisition before the bailiff of Abergavenny and Kilgarran, at 
* Kilgarran in West Wales’, early in 1275. It concerns the misdoings of 
Sir Nicholas Fitz Martin when in charge of Kilgarran Castle and forest. 
At its close is the statement that ‘ the said Sir Nicholas took timber in the 
forest of Kilgarran . . . for building his castle of New Town (sic), in Kem- 
meas’. This is indexed as ‘ Kemeys, Kemmeas (co. Monmouth), New 
Castle (sic) in’. Both text and index are wrong. ‘ Kemmeas’ is neither 
of the places named Kemeys in Monmouthshire, but is the well-known 
cantref of Cemais (now in Pembrokeshire), of which the Martins were 
lords, and which adjoined Emlyn, of which Cilgerran was the stronghold. 
Of this Cemais Newport (sic) on the strand (‘ Trefdaeth ’) was then the caput 
and the citadel. When Llewelyn captured Newport and overran this 
Cemais® in 1257, he made (and kept for a time) prisoner—though this may 
not be known—the Sir Nicholas of this document, who was lord of Cemais 
for about half a century. Abergavenny and Cilgerran had come into the 
king’s hands in 1255 on the death of Eva (a Braose heiress), mother of the 
George de Cantelupe named in this document, and their lordship during 
his long minority was given to the lord Edward, under whom Sir Nicholas 
had been in charge at times. It must have been when he had regained 
his lost castle of Newport that he took this timber for its rebuilding. One 
may add, of the Cantelupe lands ‘ at St. Clare and Kilgarran’, that 
‘St. Clare’ (which is not even indexed) was St. Clear’s (Carmarthen), of 
which William de Braose had died seised when he went to the gallows 
tree in 1230. 

Before taking leave of vol. i one should note that its contents are dated 
on the binding as of 1219-1307, but that no. 518 is actually dated early 
(16 March) in 1218. This is of some importance, because it seems to 
govern the undated documents which follow (nos. 519-21) and which 
contain valuable lists of the knights’ fees and their holders on the honour 
of Richmond. The name, however, of Earl Aubrey implies a somewhat 
later date for those in which it occurs. 

In volume ii the leading feature is found in the inquisitions as to the 
prisoners captured in the wild flight from Boroughbridge with their 
chattels (pp. 129-34), together with those grouped under ‘ rebels’ in the 
index of subjects. A brief inquest, in 1311, as to five acres in Much Marcle, 
‘ held by John de Balun who was hanged for felony ’ (no. 100), would not 
suggest that he was the descendant of a mighty Domesday earl,’ just as 
John de Monmouth, ‘ who was hanged for felony’, as recorded in 1281 
(i. 1233), was the actual heir male of a Domesday baron. A notable 
entry of 1340 informs us that ‘ the keeper of the deanery of the free chapel 
of Hastings’ has‘ made a chapel to the king’s honour with a new window 
and a picture of the king’s father, so that the devotion of the people is 
much increased to the profit of the chapel’ (no. 1716). In another, dealing 
with the repairs needed at Winchester Castle (no. 179), we read that ‘ the 
buildings covered with Cornwall stone called “ Esclate” have been much 
damaged by storms’. This was in 1314. In the following year extensive 
repairs were found to be required at Salisbury Castle, owing to sheriffs’ 


* There was a Cemais of some importance in Anglesey. 
7 See Studies in Peerage and Family History, p. 209. 
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neglect and corruption, and to the ‘ manor’ of Clarendon (nos. 209, 210). 
At the latter the cost of the repairs was estimated at no less than £1,850 ; 
in this historic ‘ manor’ we have mention of the chamber called ‘ Antioche’, 
chapels for the king, the queen, and the household, ‘ the chamber for the 
chancellor and the clerks of chancery, the chamber of the chaplains and 
clerks of the king and queen, the treasurer’s chamber’, and so forth. The 
particulars as to castles and other royal buildings are among the most 
valuable information afforded by these volumes. They deserve the 
careful attention of historical students, even though such statements as 
that of a Somerset jury that Taunton Priory was founded by ‘ William 
Gyffard, sometime bishop of Winchester, before the time of King Edmund 
Iryneside’ betray an almost incredible ignorance. 

It is a pleasure to praise the careful and scholarly work of the late 
Mr. Bland in the index to vol. ii. He is not responsible for that persona 
ficta, ‘ Baldwin son of Gilbert Wake’ (no. 107), who is compounded (as 
we are reminded by no. 255) out of Baldwin son of Gilbert (de Clare) and 
Hugh Wake. The points one has noted for correction are very few. 
* Ressemere ’ is not an unknown place in Ipswich, but Rushmere, close to 
Westerfield ; in two consecutive entries the hundreds of Wixamtree (Bed- 
fordshire) and Wixoe (Suffolk) are assigned to Essex; the court of the Honour 
of Boulogne at ‘ Wycham’, as the text reads it (no. 127), was held not at 
Wickhambreux (Suffolk), but at Witham (Essex). In Sussex ‘ Hongetone’ 
(sic), named with Chancton (no. 1823), was not the far-off Hangleton, but 
the neighbouring Buncton (Bongetone) in Ashington. It is regrettable that 
Patrick and William, earls of Salisbury, should have been indexed under 
Devereux. ‘Gilbert de Baiocis’, whose fees are analysed in no. 405, was 
Gilbert de Balliol; but this may be a scribal error. It is worth noting 
that the old name of‘ Edulvesnasse by Waleton’ (no. 406) still persisted in 
1319, though not here identified as the Naze, for it was no longer the name 
ofa lordship. ‘ Samford, co. Suffolk ’ (no. 300), was not a place, but a hun- 
dred, of which the bailiff was Roger de ‘ Wyvermers’ (not Wynermers), 
i.e. Withermarsh in Stoke by Nayland. Is it certain, by the way, that 
* leagues ’ should be so rendered ? We find in the text (no. 1708) Rattlesden 
described as ‘ 15 leagues from Ipswich’, though the distance is just about 
15 miles, as the crow flies. The point is of some importance. 


J. H. Rowunp. 


Year Books of Edward II. Vol. XII, 5 Edward II (1312). Edited by W. C. 


Bottanp. (Selden Society Publications, Vol. XXXIII. London: 
Quaritch, 1916.) 


Tat Mr. Bolland’s new instalment of the Year Books of Edward II is not 
quite up to time is the necessity of publication under war conditions. But 
the volume shows no falling off in interest or importance, and Mr. Bolland, 
as he warms to his work, shows steady development of capacity for dealing 
with the extraordinarily difficult problems of collation, interpretation, and 
translation of the very puzzling texts of the Year Books. His introduction, 
seldom straying to more general considerations, is a close and valuable 
illustration of many of the chief cases that he has edited, and incidentally 

VOL, XXXIII.—NO, CXXXI. pd 
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raises a good many interesting questions of medieval law and social 
custom. When there is such a large proportion of good work there is 
little to say for a reviewer save a few hearty lines of general commenda- 
tion. Such warm praise Mr. Bolland fully and entirely deserves. If 
the great bulk of what follows deals with more or less minute points of 
criticism, it must not be thought that they have any material effect in 
detracting from the merits of a solid and well-executed edition. Many 
of them are more in the way of corrigenda than of complaint, and nearly 
all are trivial. 

Some incuriousness or lack of knowledge of the non-legal sources of 
history is perhaps Mr. Bolland’s worst weakness, which he is correcting by 
degrees. Thus his return to his discussion in a previous introduction as 
to the right of the archbishops of Dublin, ‘ not being Irishmen’, to present 
to the deanery of Penkridge, though interesting as revealing that he has 
now discovered the Charter Rolls in the Public Record Office, still shows 
no knowledge that the charter in question has been in print in the Rotuli 
Cartarum of John for some eighty years. And other easily accessible 
sources, such as the Calendars of the Patent and Close Rolls, would have 
enabled him to supplement the proof that there were deans of Penkridge, 
by no means all of the archbishops’ appointment, for the forty years before 
1259. We welcome, however, Mr. J. G. Wood’s new addition to the list 
in Elias (p. xxxix). 

Another correction might have been made by Mr. Bolland with reference 
to the keepers of the rolls of the common bench. On p. xvii he suggests 
that the John of the Moor who sent the transcript of a record from the 
roll of the bench to the justices in eyre was the actual custos rotulorum et 
breuium de banco in 6th Edward II. This, however, is not the case, as 
John Bacon held that office from 1292 to February 1313, and was succeeded 
by William Raven.' As these appointments were made by patent, there 
should have been no need to make guesses in the matter. Indeed in 
Mr. Bolland’s own ‘ Note from the Record’ of one of his cases, we actually 
find Bacon acting as keeper of the records of the bench down to Easter term 
5 Edward II.2 The whole problem is, however, puzzling, and the suggestion 
that rolls of the bench only remained for a limited time in the possession 
of the bench or of its individual judges, and were then deposited in the 
exchequer, hardly satisfies one as complete. It is true that the evidence 
that the exchequer kept copies of plea rolls is overwhelming. But what 
was the ‘ keeper of the rolls of the bench’ for, if he also did not keep 
transcripts of these records ? Is it possible that, as the common bench nore 
mally sat at Westminster, hard by the quarters of the exchequer, they were 
deposited in that great centre of records for safe custody, just as modern 
government offices send their records from time to time to the Public 
Record Office ? If the exchequer needed these judicial records for practical 
purposes, the judges of the common bench would surely have had a still 
more immediate need to have them easily accessible for themselves. 


1 See the list of chief clerks of the bench in my Place of Edward II in English 
History, pp. 372-3. 

® p. 111. Bacon is only called ‘ clericus regis’ ; but it is clear he is acting in his 
official capacity. 
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But there was probably a deep line between the theory and practice of 
medieval record keeping. 

There was doubtless also a similar discrepancy between the ideal 
and the actual in the case of the custody of the plea rolls of the sheriffs, 
containing records of common pleas in the county court. Mr. Bolland 
(p. xviii) quotes the sharp answer of Mutford to the sheriff who said that 
the sheriffs’ rolls were kept, not in the treasury, but by the sheriffs them- 
selves. Mutford’s retort was that the men who plead before sheriffs got 
but their labour for their pains. But here also the prejudice of the exponent 
of a rival judicial system may have sharpened the justice’s wit. There is 
plenty of evidence that, in the numerous cases where the sheriff was also 
ex officio keeper of one or more castles within his jurisdiction, the outgoing 
sheriff was invariably directed to hand over to his successor the county 
and the castle in question ‘ with the rolls, writs, memoranda, and other 
things touching that office ’.* This suggests not only the formal transmis- 
sion of records from one official to another, but for numerous counties 
also some sort of local record office, such as reformers nowadays vaguely 
hope to see established. But here again practice and theory may have 
been at variance, and anyhow medieval sheriffs’ records are even more to 
seek than the records of feudal magnates and of the household offices. 

A few miscellaneous points may be noted, though they are of no great 
importance. On p. 127 there seems no reason for doubting the reasonable- 
ness of a claim of common of pasture in a cultura. Some of the notes are 
not very illuminating ; there are more ‘ vennels’ in Scotland than the 
“alley leading out of the south-west corner of the Grass Market in Edin- 
burgh ’ (p. 144), and the ‘ Morthen’ is a district in the West Riding, not 
a place ‘ 44 miles south-east of Rotherham’ (p. 160). ‘ Dean of Chester’ 
on p. 244 is a bad shot for the‘ decanum Cicestrensem’ of the next, and ‘ in 
the quindenes of Easter’, on p. 244, does not suggest the ‘ fixed day’ 
necessary to bring out the meaning of the Latin. Again, on p. 214,‘ coram 
abbate . . . loci ordinarii’ is a neglect of proof reading when ordinario 
is clearly the grammatical text, and there is perhaps something analogous 
in the twice repeated ‘ proximo sequentis’ of p. 219. There are some 
trifling slips in translation, such as the threefold ‘ bishop’ for ‘ erceuesqe’ 
on p. 237. 

Among a multitude of small interesting points may be noted the 
interpolations of the reporter or scribe, sometimes criticizing (p. 95) and 
sometimes commending (p. 24) the decisions of the court ; the reference 
to William 1’s spurious foundation charter of Battle Abbey (p. 15); and 
the amount of discretion allowed to chancery clerks in drawing up judicial 
writs (p. 95). T. F. Tour. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Edited by Sir James 
Barour Pavt, Lord Lyon King of Arms. Vol. XI: 1559-66. (Edin- 
burgh : H.M. Stationery Office, 1916.) 


Tus volume is the last of the series which we may expect to welcome 
for some yearstocome. The first volume (1473-98), to which the editor, 


* See, for instance, Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1317-27, p. 35. 


pd2 
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the late Thomas Dickson, contributed a preface which is still the best 
authority on some aspects of the history of Scottish finance, was published 
in 1877, but the issue was at once suspended, and was not resumed until 
1900, when Sir James Balfour Paul published the second volume (1500-4). 
Since that date, the volumes have followed at regular intervals, and the 
prefaces have been specially valuable to students for the editor’s investiga- 
tions into such obscure topics as the history of the Scottish navy and of 
the Scottish artillery, as well as for numerous suggestive sidelights upon 
sixteenth-century political history. Now ‘ the exigencies of public affairs ’ 
have brought about a second suspension of the publication of the series 
(as they have also brought about, in the reviewer’s small way, an uncon- 
scionable delay in the appearance of this notice). It is particularly 
unfortunate that it was not practicable to arrange for the issue of volume 
xii, which would have brought the published records down to the close 
of the reign of Queen Mary. 

The accounts for the years 1559-66, which form the text of the present 
volume, are, unfortunately, far from complete. The account which closed 
volume x was dated 24 March 1559, and the first of the four accounts 
included in vol. xi begins on 31 December 1559, and, though it was not 
rendered until 5 March 1561, it contains no entries after the death of 
the Queen-Regent on 11 June 1560. There is a third and still more 
serious gap from 28 February 1563 to 16 January 1565. Not only are 
the accounts incomplete, but they are of unusually little value for the 
general history of the country. Almost the only hints of the existence 
of any religious or political disturbance are to be found in entries of the 
fees paid to special messengers. The real interest—and it is considerable— 
is a contribution to the history of costume and of domestic furniture. 
There are numerous records of payments for the dresses of the queen 
and her ladies and for the garments which clothed Darnley’s long person. 
Traces of the Wars of the Congregation are to be found in warnings about 
devices to be adopted in the event of an English invasion in 1560, and 
in orders for supplies for the French soldiers ; there are hints of the Run- 
about Raid in an order (23 July 1565) to the lieges to attend the Queen 
at Edinburgh ‘ weill bodin in feir of weir ’, and with a fortnight’s provisions, 
and in similar proclamations in August; and the pursuit of Rizzio’s 
murderers was the occasion of other notices, none of which add anything 
to our knowledge. Besides the records of clothing (one of which, the 
purchase of tartan plaids when the queen was at Inverness in 1562, has 
some political significance), there is some information about jewels, beds 
and other domestic furniture, carriages, and horses, and one of the entries 
gives an example of the use of the word ‘ postilion’ twenty years earlier 
than the earliest reference in the New English Dictionary. Mary was in 
mourning when she came to Scotland, and she wore white, black, and violet 
silk, and black velvet. A change to grey damask, trimmed with grey 
velvet and containing some crimson embroidery, probably marks the 
“second dule’, After her second marriage, she seems to have lost her 
confidence in Scottish dressmakers, though Scottish tailors fitted Darnley 
with clothes of black velvet, black satin, black taffety, and black silk, the 
silver lace trimming for which cost £73. The large number of gifts of 
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clothing to the queen’s friends illustrates the generosity in which she was 
never lacking. 

An incidental entry possesses some interest. On 13 April 1565 
a boy was paid 12 pence to go from Edinburgh to Musselburgh with an 
order to the Bailies of the town ‘ chargeing thame to tak diligent heid 
and attendence that the monument of grit antiquitie new fundin be nocht 
demolisit nor brokin downe’. The monument of great antiquity was 
an altar to Apollo Grannus and other Roman remains discovered at Inver- 
esk. Randolph wrote an account of it to Cecil and preserved the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Apollini Granno Q. L. Sabinianus Proc. Aug.’ Like others of 
Mary’s behests, the order was not obeyed, and no trace of the altar is to 
be found. 

We congratulate the Lyon King upon the ten volumes which have 
occupied much of his time for nearly twenty years. He and, it should 
be added, the compiler of the excellent series of Indexes have rendered 
a great service to Scottish history. Rosert 8. Rarr. 


Geschiedenis eener Hollandsche Stad. Door P. J. Buox. Deel III. (’s Graven- 
hage: Nijhoff, 1916.) 


THE third volume of Professor Blok’s revised and enlarged edition of his 
history of Leyden carries the story on from the siege of 1574 to the end of 
the Republic in 1795. The records of few European cities can compare in 
the intensity and many-sidedness of their interests with those of Leyden 
during this period ; and Mr. Blok’s own unwearied researches, assisted by 
recent monographs on the university, the printers, and the cloth industry 
of Leyden, have enabled him to illustrate all the leading aspects of its 
history with remarkable fullness. Two of the earlier chapters deal with 
the war of independence and the ever-memorable siege; the closing 
chapter is concerned with the Dutch politics of the later revolutionary 
period, and on this newer background of national history is displayed, 
with a continuity that is as admirable as it is rare, the transition from 
medieval to modern Leyden. That transition was the time of Leyden’s 
pre-emjnence. In the seventeenth century there were no greater names in 
their several spheres than those of Arminius, Rembrandt, and Elzevier, 
and the general reader will probably feel a greater interest in the chapters 
on the ‘ Arminians and the Gomarists’, on the University, and on ‘ Art 
and Letters’ than in any other part of this volume. 

In the work as a whole, however, it is the municipal, social, oui econo- 
mic developments that occupy the place of central importance, and it is 
the special merit of Mr. Blok’s thoroughness that it enables us to make 
a continuous study of each of these aspects. The population of the city 
underwent remarkable fluctuations in the course of an unusually eventful 
history. Numbering about 5,000 in 1400 and about 20,000 in 1514, it 
had declined, owing to the decay of its cloth industry, to 15,000 before the 
siege and sank even lower by 1581, but, recovering rapidly by the influx of 
Flemish and Walloon protestants, it rose to 50,000 by 1640, and at the end 
of the seventeenth century numbered about 70,000. After the middle of 
the eighteenth century it again declined to 28,000 in 1793. 
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The second period of civic prosperity indicated by these figures was 
primarily due to the renascence of the cloth manufacture, by the introduc- 
tion of those new draperies—bays, says, grograins, fustians, &c.—which 
played so large a part in the industrial history of contemporary England. 
(It is interesting to find that some of the Flemings who had at first fled to 
England returned in 1577 to settle in Leyden.) In 1612 there is a record 
of production within a year of 47,000 pieces of says and grograins, of 10,000 
bays, of 22,450 fustians, and of lesser quantities of other textiles. For the 
success of this development it was essential that the old‘ civic economy’ 
should give place to a larger ‘ territorial economy’, and accordingly we 
find the city negotiating throughout the seventeenth century for the 
purchase of the surrounding lordships within a radius of a dozen miles, 
partly for the purpose of housing the overflow of industrial population 
and partly with the object of suppressing country competition. In this 
mixture of motives lies the most probable explanation of Leyden’s subse- 
quent industrial decline. The enlarged economy was in the eighteenth 
century no longer large or flexible enough to compete with a country 
industry which, as was the case in England, had been entirely freed from 
the dominance of civic vested interests. 

In the seventeenth century, however, Leyden displayed all the charac- 
teristic features developed by industrial capitalism before the factory era. 
In 1619, and again in 1637, we hear of strikes of wage-earners, followed in 
1638 by a decree of the States which required the journeyman to present 
a leaving-certificate from his last employer. But the trouble continued ; 
and in 1644, after a conference of employers which subsequently became a 
biennial gathering, the leaders of the workers were banished or imprisoned. 
In view of these facts it is to be regretted that we learn so little of the 
later phases in the history of the gilds: especially as seventy of these sur- 
vived into the eighteenth century, of which four were gilds of journeymen— 
presumably in nominal subordination to the masters’ gilds. An interesting 
but all too brief account is given of the ‘ bossen’, ‘ bussen’, or ‘ beurzen’” 
(Germ. ‘ Biichse’, Eng. ‘ box’, Fr. ‘ bourse’), or friendly societies which 
covered the transition from the medieval fraternity to the modern trade 
union. The social and industrial relations of Holland with Brabant were 
of the closest kind, and a reference to the recent study by M. des Marez, of 
the seventeenth-century compagnonage of the hatters of Brussels, which 
was based on a bourse organization and had ramifications in Holland and 
France, would have probably enabled Mr. Blok to cast more light on the 
Leyden ‘ beurzen’. The study of civic finance is a valuable feature of 
this as of the earlier volumes of the history. GeorcE Unwin. 


The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-63. By F. W. Prrmay, 
Ph.D. (New Haven, Connecticut : Yale University Press, 1917.) 


Dr. Prrman has contributed to the Yale Historical Publications a volume 
on the economic conditions of British West Indies in the eighteenth 
century which, by means of an exhaustive study of manuscript material 
in the Public Record Office and other archives, substitutes first-hand 
knowledge for the sometimes prejudiced, though vivid, statements of 
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eighteenth-century historians. Here and there the author may not be 
quite sufficiently critical, as when he seems to cite seriously the violent 
language of H. Whistler, who accompanied the Jamaica expedition of 
1655, regarding the population of royalist Barbados; and in dealing 
with the subject of illicit trading he has omitted to remind us that many 
of the dispatches cited as Colonial Office manuscripts have been printed 
in the published correspondence between W. Pitt and colonial governors. 
Again, in his concentration upon economic factors, he ignores the evidence 
of local patriotism shown by the political pretensions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But these things are trifles, and in no way 
detract from the merits of a most valuable book. 

Amidst the mass of detail here accumulated certain fundamental conclu- 
sions seem to emerge. The dominance of sugar in the West Indies involved 
the decay of the poor white settler, and the increase of large properties 
worked by slave labour. Such a system tended to produce absenteeism, 
which, in turn, fostered the existence of a powerful West India interest 
in London which worked in favour of the planters’ as opposed to the 
merchants’ interests. The interests of these rich planters were by no 
means identical with the interests of the islands, as it might be more 
profitable for them to grow less sugar at a high price than to have the 
price brought down by new lands being brought under cultivation. 
* Towards the middle of the century’, we are told,‘ it was perfectly ap- 
parent that the West Indians were manipulating legislation for the sole 
purpose of elevating prices in England.’ 

But it was not only Great Britain or the West Indies that were con- 
cerned with these questions, they also had a considerable bearing upon the 
relations between the continental colonies and the mother country ; and 
& main merit of this volume is the manner in which the influence of the 
Molasses Act of 1733, and the illicit commerce thereby occasioned, upon 
the temper of the American colonists is lucidly demonstrated. Dr. Pitman 
starts with the proposition that ‘ reflection on the comparative extent, 
both in area and population, of the British colonies in the temperate and 
tropical zones impresses one with the inequality of these regions as comple- 
mentary trade areas, . . . The empire was overbalanced on its temperate 
zone side.’ The French empire being in the precisely opposite position, it 
was only natural that we should find, from the beginning, ‘ a tendency 
towards economic equilibrium which paid no heed to political boundaries.’ 
Unfortunately for many of the years between 1733 and 1763 Great Britain 
and France were at war, so that, apart from the economic objections of 
the English mercantilist, there was the political treason involved in a.trade 
between the colonies and the enemy. In Dr. Pitman’s opinion a priceless 
opportunity was lost when, at the Peace of Paris, the French sugar islands 
were restored to France. Their retention could have given to the empire 
a proper balance between temperate-zone and tropical colonies and could 
have solved the most vital commercial need of North America as well as 
of England. Given the existing economic conditions Dr. Pitman seems 
inclined to think that the decision to prefer Canada to Guadeloupe was, 
at the time, wrong ; though, on more general grounds and looking to the 
future, we may rejoice at that decision. 
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The Peace of Paris marked a momentous crisis in the history of the empire. Through 
it the planting interest came triumphant. Its position of monopoly was practically 
undisturbed ; Great Britain and America were still exposed to exploitation by an 
interest whose aims were well understood. . . . The Treaty of Paris, the Sugar Act of 
1764, and the administrative reforms of Grenville, revealed a firm determination to 
restrict America to the same old markets which time and again had been proved 
inadequate for either England or America. It is not surprising that murmurs about 
‘the inconvenience of being British subjects’ grew louder in the northern colonies. 
The West India planting interest had laid substantial foundations in the realm of 
economic life for that great discontent which culminated in the American Revolution. 

Whether or not we agree with all its conclusions, it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this volume from the point of view of the 
economic history of the British empire. H. E. Ecerton. 


La Révolution Argentine, 1810-16. Par José P. OrEero, Docteur és 
lettres. (Paris: Bossard, 1917.) 


THE dates set down in the title of this book have a precise significance. 
When news reached the River Plate that Spain had been overrun by the 
French invaders, the city of Buenos Aires appointed a Junta or Constitu- 
tional Convention and deprived the Spanish viceroy of his functions. 
Thus local independence was practically achieved in May 1810; but it 
was not until 1816 that the congress of Tucumén, in which most of the 
provinces of the viceroyalty were represented, formally declared those 
provinces to be independent of the mother-country and of the Spanish 
monarchy. Sefior Otero traces, in a clear and excellent narrative, the course 
of the Revolution during those six years of demolition and of efforts after 
reconstruction. He shows how the British invasions of 1806-7 and their 
repulse prepared the way for independence, and then narrates the steps 
whereby the community, which had thus proved its capacity for self- 
defence and for local organization, attempted the more difficult task of 
founding a new polity and binding the provinces of the former viceroyalty 
into a single state. Particular emphasis is laid on the activities of a small 
group of men who acted as a kind of self-constituted committee of advice 
and pushed the Revolution towards its logical conclusion of complete 
independence. From among these Seiior Otero singles out, as the central 
inspiring influence of the Revolution, the young lawyer Mariano Moreno, 
the student of French political philosophy, the translator of Rousseau, the 
enthusiast for the ideas of 1789. For in these ideas the author finds not 
indeed the origin of the Revolution, but the interpretation of its spirit, 
character, and aims. This is the main thesis of the book—l influence de la 
philosophie libératrice de la France dans notre premier cycle historique. 
And it is clearly shown that la doctrine démocratique de la Révolution—to 
use the author’s own words—was a powerful guiding motive to some of the 
leaders, notably Belgranoand Mariano Moreno. Seiior Otero’s interpreta- 
tion of the Revolution by the formula peuple et souveraineté would have 
gained in interest and completeness if, instead of stopping short at 1816, he 
had added a brief review of the events of the succeeding generation from 
the same point of view. 


In dwelling particularly upon this very notable French influence, 
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Sefior Otero hardly does justice to the thoroughly Spanish methods which 
marked the transfer of authority across the Atlantic and the earlier stages 
of the Revolution. He himself points out how the emergency of the English 
invasions was met by local forces, which found their means of action in 
the cabildo or municipality, and how the same forces, acting through the 
same channel, afterwards met the second great emergency of the collapse 
of the mother country. In the initial steps of the Revolution, Spanish 
tradition and constitutional precedent were closely followed, and these 
American Spaniards proceeded to undertake the management of their own 
affairs in the manner that was customary among Spaniards both in the 
Peninsula and in the Indies. It is perhaps indicative of the trend of 
Argentine political thought that the North American Revolution is onlv 
once mentioned, ina single line. And the influence of English constitutional 
methods is left to be inferred rather than distinctly stated. 

The preliminary account of the work of Spain in America is the least 
satisfying part of the book, particularly the general sketch given under the 
heading Absolutisme Espagnol. The Spanish system is here exhibited in 
juridical theory rather than in action; and some important branches of 
administration are treated with a brevity which sometimes fails to attain 
accuracy. The author’s main argument would be strengthened by a re- 
vision of the statement concerning popular election to the Cabildos. 
The chapters on Spanish rule in the River Plate are less meagre, but 
they hardly picture the vigorous and independent activities of the early 
settlers, and nothing is said concerning the agitated life of the turbulenta 
reptblica of Asuncién, which for two centuries claimed the privilege of 
appointing its governors in case of vacancy, and occasionally created 
vacancies in order to exercise that privilege. Depuis la découverte du Rio 
de la Plata jusqu’a la création de la Viceroyauté, aucune wdée véritablement 
civilisatrice ne brille dans ce lointain monde américain. Such is the author’s 
sweeping judgement. With the erection of the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires 
in 1776, the narrative becomes more spirited and more sympathetic, and 
full justice in done to the administrative and economic reforms effected 
during the last thirty years of Spanish rule. 

Seiior Otero writes as a Portefio, a Buenos Aires man. His view seems 
to be that all the provinces of the viceroyalty owed allegiance to the 
emancipated capital as soon as the capital had dethroned the viceroy. 
The course of the Revolution is shown to be distinctly municipal and local 
in its earlier stages ; yet he has no patience with local action elsewhere 
unless it agrees with la pensée directrice de la capitale. The three provinces 
which were not represented at the congress of Tucuman are labelled as 
‘rebellious provinces’, and the Banda Oriental, now the Republic of 
Uruguay, is described as an ‘ Argentine province’ and ‘ Argentine terri- 
tory’. It is natural and indeed essential to clearness that the narrative 
should centre in Buenos Aires; but notable events which occurred else- 
where do not always receive proportionate treatment. Thus Sefor Otero’s 
narrative would lead one to suppose that Auchmuty entered Montevideo 
unresisted in 1807, whereas in fact the place was taken by assault with 
heavy losses on both sides. On the other hand, where Sefior Otero feels 
himself to be at home, in Buenos Aires, he is an admirable guide. 
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At the present time, when the Latin-American republics are being 
drawn into the main current of world history, the publication of this book 
has a special interest and value. For it illustrates the fact that the South 
American movement of independence was no less a part of European 
history than the North American Revolution, and that the Argentine 
Republic is a European community in origin, sympathies, and character. 
German writers and speakers on Latin-American affairs declare with 
mortification that the intellectual debt of Latin America to France is 
a formidable obstacle to German cultural and economic designs across the 
Atlantic. Seiior Otero’s generous acknowledgement of that debt is a good 
omen for the Argentine’s future relations both with her American neigh- 
bours and with Europe. F. A. KirKpaTRIcK. 


The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Sir 
Avueustus H. Oakes and R. B. Mowat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1918.) 


Tuts is a useful book for the layman who desires to make himself 
acquainted with the provisions of the chief European treaties from the 
treaty of Vienna, 1815, down to the treaties of London and Bucharest 
of 1913, concluded after the first and second Balkan wars. Each section 
is preceded by a short introduction narrating the principal events which 
led up to the conclusion of the respective treaties. The words ‘ of the 
Nineteenth Century ’ are not to be taken quite literally. Thus, the impor- 


tant treaties of Tilsit (1807) and of Chaumont (1814), the latter of which 
may be regarded as the origin of the ‘ Concert of Europe’, and that of 
Unkiar Skelessi (1833) and even of Kutchuk Kainardji (1775), which con- 
tained the germs of the Crimean war, might well have been included. 
The text of the crucial article of the latter is, however, given at p. 159. 
It clearly conferred on Russia a right of remonstrance if the Porte failed 
“to protect firmly the Christian religion and its churches’, and even to 
proceed further if such remonstrances were disregarded. 

Chapter i contains an accurate account, on the whole, of the techni- 
calities which govern the conclusion of treaties. Some observations on 
this chapter will be found further on. A vital question which has come 
into prominence in connexion with the present war is that of treaties of 
“ guarantee’. Probably we ought to be careful how we use this term, 
and to avoid as far as possible employing it in a non-technical sense, as 
is done at p. 22. There it is said that by article XII of the treaty of Paris 
of 30 May 1814 Great Britain guaranteed most-favoured-nation treatment 
in India to French subjects and commerce. But the word in the French 
text, undoubtedly the original, is merely s’engage, the word ‘ guarantee ” 
being adopted in the English version, where a better rendering would be 
* undertakes ’. 

A more important point is the distinction, if there be one, which 
attempts have been made to draw between a joint and several guarantee 
of neutrality, such as is alleged to have been given by the five Great 
Powers to Belgium, and the ‘ collective’ guarantee in the case of Luxem- 
burg. Space does not admit of a full discussion of this question, but it 
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may be pointed out that in article XXII of the treaty of Paris of 1856 the 
phrase is ‘ sous la garantie des Puissances contractantes’ with regard to 
the Principalities, while in article XXVIII the rights and immunities of 
Serbia are placed ‘ sous la garantie collective des Puissances contractantes’, 
where there can be no doubt that the intention was to give to each of those 
states the same guarantee. 

At the conference of London, 1867, which settled the Luxemburg affair, 
Lord Stanley had proposed a wording that the Grand Duchy, sous la 
garantie des Cours of the five Powers, formera désormais un état perpétuelle- 
ment neutre. The Prussian plenipotentiary, having expressed the hope 
that the same guarantee would be given by the Powers to the neutrality 
of Luxemburg as was enjoyed by that of Belgium, accordingly proposed 
the following paragraph, which, after some hesitation on the part of Lord 
Stanley, was added to the article: ‘Ce principe [i.e. de neutralité] est et 
demeure placé sous la sanction de la garantie collective des Puissances 
signataires du présent Traité, 4 l’exception de la Belgique, qui est elle- 
méme un Etat neutre.’ It is clear that the proposer regarded this form 
of words as having the same force as the formula adopted in 1839 in the 
case of Belgium. Lord Stanley had previously remarked that the terms 
of his draft were identical with those employed in 1839. A considerable 
amount of discussion as to the meaning of ‘ collective guarantee’ took 
place in both houses of parliament, and the British government of that 
day maintained the view that it did not imply that the guarantors were 
bound by themselves individually. We find it difficult to agree with this 
opinion, which, as the authors of the book before us observe, tended to 
destroy the value of the guarantee if one of the parties chose to disregard 
it (p. 258). And considering that diplomatists are not lawyers, it appears 
unlikely that they would draw a distinction between ‘la garantie des 
Puissances’ and ‘la garantie collective des Puissances’. It should 
moreover be remembered that the guarantee in favour of Belgium is 
nowhere stipulated to be joint and several. It can scarcely be alleged 
that a mere plural ‘des Puissances’ has this effect. As another variation 
may be cited article VII of the treaty of 1856, by which “Leurs Majestés 
s’engagent, chacune de son cété, & respecter l’indépendance et l’intégrité 
territoriale de Empire Ottoman; garantissent en commun la stricte 
observation de cet engagement’. Then Austria, France, and Great 
Britain, conceiving a doubt whether Russia would respect this engagement, 
entered into a separate treaty which declares that : ‘ Les Hautes Parties 
Contractantes garantissent solidairement entre elles l’indépendance et 
Pintégrité de l’Empire Ottoman, consacrées par le Traité conclu 4 Paris 
le 30 mars 1856.’ This step was doubtless taken by the three Powers 
because Prince Gortchakoff had observed at the sitting of the Vienna 
Conference on 19 April 1855 that the proposed wording ‘les Puissances 
Contractantes s’engagent mutuellement 4 respecter |’indépendance et 
Pintégrité de son territoire [i.e. de Empire Ottoman] comme formant 
une condition essentielle de l’équilibre général’ did not involve any 
territorial guarantee. 

It seems often to be forgotten that in addition to the treaties of 1839 
between the five Powers and Belgium, the five Powers and Holland 
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(officially styled the Netherlands), and between Holland and Belgium, the 
German Confederation on the same day acceded to the first seven articles 
of the twenty-four of this set of treaties. Luxemburg since 1352 had been 
styled a duchy, and was in 1815 promoted, one might say, to the rank of 
a Grand Duchy. This change was meaningless, just as was the title of 
Grand Duke conferred on the Dukes of Holstein-Oldenburg, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Saxe-Weimar by articles 34, 35, 
and 36 of the treaty of Vienna. 

In leaving this subject we must remark that the statement on p. 139 
that ‘ The Treaty of 1839 imposed upon Belgium the heavy burden of 
defending her territory against any State, however powerful, which should 
try to get a passage for troops, or a base of operations in her territory ’ is 
at most a mere inference of international law from the obligation to observe 
perpetual neutrality towards all other States, as the complement of the 
status of a perpetually neutralized state conferred on her by article VII. 
From the way in which it is put, the reader might suppose that the treaty 
of 1839 actually contained, in so many words, a stipulation respecting 
self-defence. And on p. 258 we find it said that by the treaty of 1867, 
although ‘ Luxemburg, like Belgium, was bound by treaty to observe 
neutrality towards all other States, yet she was not bound to defend that 
neutrality by force of arms’, where the mention of Belgium seems to 
suggest that Belgium was so bound. 

The authors have made a good point in recalling (pp. 170 and 316) the 
stipulation in article XIV of the treaty of 1856, by which Russia was 
bound as well as the rest of the contracting parties, namely, that the 
Black Sea Convention ‘ cannot be either annulled or modified without the 
assent of the Powers signing the present Treaty’. So Russia was clearly 
out of court in 1870 when she declared by the mouth of Prince Gortchakoff 
that she would no longer be bound by that Convention. They have also 
done a public service in calling attention to the fact that in the reprint 
of the protocol of 3 February 1830, in the Parliamentary Paper of 1898, 
entitled ‘ Treaties containing guarantees or Engagements in regard to the 
territory of other governments ’, there is a serious omission, without any 
official indication that the document is incomplete. The words left out 
are: ‘ No troops belonging to one of these contracting Powers shall be 
allowed to enter the territory of the new Greek State without the consent 
of the two other Courts who signed the Treaty ’ [i. e. of 6 July 1827]. 

Some minor inaccuracies may be noted. At p. 4 it is stated that the 
king’s ratification of a treaty is sent to the British representative at the 
court of the other signatory Power. This will obviously not be done where 
the treaty has been concluded in London, in which case the ratification 
article will provide for the exchange taking place there. To say (as at p. 5) 
that in the United States the treaty-making power is vested in the Senate, 
and to speak of ‘a treaty duly ratified by the Senate ’, is not a very correct 
way of describing the process. It is the President who negotiates and 
ratifies treaties, but the act of ratification must be preceded by a resolution 
passed in the Senate by two-thirds of the Senators present and voting to the 


1 See article by Dr. Ronald M. Burrows in New Europe of November 9, 1916, i. 20, 
quoted by the authors at p. 113. 
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effect that they consent to and advise the ratification of the treaty. So 
far is the treaty-making power from being vested in the Senate, that even 
after such a resolution has been passed, the President may still decide not 
to ratify, or he may withdraw from the Senate a treaty that he has sent to 
that body for its approval. On p. 6, after a statement that in the case of 
general treaties between several Powers the plenipotentiaries sign in the 
order of the French language, we are informed that ‘ Nevertheless, the 
British copy of the General Act of Brussels of 1890 was signed first by the 
British Plenipotentiaries ’. What was done on that occasion was, however, 
entirely in accordance with rules. So also, on p. 7, the authors report that 
in the British copy of the treaty of Berlin of 1878, Great Britain came 
first in signing, then Turkey, then the others in alphabetical order. But 
at p. 360, in their reproduction of the text, the Turkish signatures are 
put last. The probability is (for the original of the treaty, kept at the 
Public Record Office, is at present not available for consultation) the 
plenipotentiaries of the great Powers signed in column on the left hand, 
the British plenipotentiaries signing first in their copy according to rule, 
and the Turkish plenipotentiaries by themselves on the right. These 
apparent variations are explained by the alternat. 

On p. 36 it is stated that when the monarchs of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia met at Troppau and Laibach ‘ Great Britain stood aloof from 
these proceedings’. If ‘ stood aloof’ means that Great Britain took no 
part, it seems incorrect, since she was represented on both occasions. 
P. 107, the Bay of Navarino is wrongly located on the south-east coast of 
the Morea. It is on the south-west. P. 129,‘ No. IV’ of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Paris of 30 May 1814 should be ‘No. ITI’. P. 160,‘ By 
the end of the year 1852, Napoleon ITI, who had in the previous year suc- 
ceeded in making himself Emperor of the French :’ ‘ previous year’ is a slip. 
The senatus-consultum which proposed to conferthetitle of emperor on Louis 
Napoleon was dated 7 November 1852. P. 165, ‘ In 1807 (7 July) Napoleon 
and Alexander I made peace at Tilsit. The two Powers became Allies ; 
Secret Articles provided that Russia was to aid Napoleon in his conflict 
with England, France was to help Russia in her designs upon Turkey.’ 
The compacts signed at Tilsit consisted of a treaty of peace, seven Articles 
séparés et secrets,and an offensive and defensive alliance. Articles 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 of this alliance (which was to remain secret) concerned England, 
and article 8 was directed against Turkey. All these documents have 
been published over and over again. They are given by F. de Martens 
at p. 325 of vol. xiii of his Recueil des Traités et Conventions, &c. 

P. 185, in reproducing the English version of the Declaration of Paris, 
it would have been advisable to reprint also the extract from protocol 
no. 24, which provides that any future arrangement entered into respecting 
the rights of neutrals in time of war must be based on the whole four 
principles contained in the Declaration, i.e. that no Power should be 
admitted to accede to, say, three of the principles and reject the fourth. 
It is an essential portion of the Declaration. P. 192, ‘ The question of 
submitting the treaty [of 8 May 1852, by which the order of succession to 
the Crown of Denmark was regulated] to the Diet of the Germanic Con- 
federation was decided in the negative.’ It should have been added that 
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it was the Danish government alone which took this negative decision. 
P. 374, it might have been stated that articles I, ITI, and IV are published 
at pp. 212 and 213 of the Austrian Red Book, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke 
betreffend die Beziehungen Osterreich-Ungarns zu Italien in der Zeit vom 
20. Juli 1914 bis 23. Mai 1915, and article VII at p. 203. 

Taking the work as a whole, though it is not likely to afford much new 
knowledge to the student of international history, its value to the general 
reader who cares to inform himself on these matters is incontestable. 

Ernest Satow. 


The Origins of the Triple Alliance. By Arcuipatp C. CootipGr. (New 
York: Scribner, 1917.) 


Tus work by Professor Coolidge of Harvard University consists of three 
lectures given in 1916 at the university of Virginia. Occasionally the 
narrative goes somewhat beyond the scope marked out by the title ; for 
instance, in chapter ii the account of the decline of Turkey and of the 
dealings of the Powers with her is told at considerable length: but in 
lectures this is a fault on the right side, and the result is to reveal the 
connexion between the Eastern Question of 1875-8 and the Drevkaiser- 
bund described in chapter i. That chapter is to be commended for its 
careful and luminous survey of the position and relations of the Great 
Powers in 1870-5, as well as for its account, sufficiently pointed yet pru- 
dently restrained, of the Franco-German crisis of the spring of 1875. Mr. 
Coolidge adduces sufficient proofs for believing that there was very real 
danger for France in the threats of the military party at Berlin; and his 
narrative is far fuller and more convincing than the one-sided reference to 
this incident given by Professor Hermann Oncken, in the Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. xii, ch. vi. Another valuable testimony is that of 
Lord Odo Russell, cited by the late Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff in his 
Notes from a Diary (1886-8), i. 129; also that of Lord Derby cited 
by C. Gavard, Un Diplomate & Londres, which shows that Lord Derby 
believed the crisis to have been serious. These sources tend to increase 
our conviction that Moltke and the General Staff really harboured the 
design of crushing France, and that Russia and Great Britain played an 
important part in averting war. Lord Derby’s words to Gavard also assign 
more importance to the action of Queen Victoria than Mr. Coolidge 
allows (p. 62, note). Further, the words of Alexander Il and Gortchakoff 
to the French envoy, Gontaut-Biron, at Berlin, in September 1872, showed 
that Russia, even then, did not intend to allow Germany a free hand 
against France, and that they considered France to be necessary to Europe 
as a make-weight against the German Empire. In view of these facts, 
Mr. Coolidge’s statement that in 1872 ‘ France could only look on, lonely 
and helpless ’, a little overshoots the mark. 

Following Wertheimer and Fournier as the chief sources, he gives anin- 
teresting account of the bargaining that went on between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna on Balkan affairs in 1876-7 and shows how it influenced the issue 
of events; but it would have been well to explain why ‘ Greeks, Rumanians, 
and even Serbians protested violently ’ against the San Stefano treaty. 
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He shows clearly the causes of the breach of friendly relations between 
Russia and Germany at and after the Congress of Berlin, and why, after 
Gastein, the Russian sympathies of William I were overborne by 
Bismarck, the Crown Prince, and Moltke. Count Mijatovich’s Memoirs 
(1917) had not appeared when Mr. Coolidge gave this series of lectures ; 
they prove that the count urged and concluded the Austro-Serb treaty 
of June 1881, mainly because Austria recognized the justice of Serbia’s 
claim to‘ Kossovo and Macedonia, with the exception of Salonica’. The 
French occupation of Tunis Mr. Coolidge describes adequately, though 
it might be well to mention the breach of faith (so Crispi represents 
it, Memoirs, ii. 108) of which Freycinet was guilty. He promised 
that if France seized Tunis, she would inform Italy as long beforehand as 
possible, and assist her to acquire adequate compensation in the Mediter- 
ranean. The failure to fulfil this (alleged) promise drove Italy into the 
arms of the Central Empires. It is also desirable to add that Article VII 
of the Austro-Italian treaty of alliance, providing for ‘ reciprocal com- 
pensation for all advantages, territorial or otherwise, which either 
of them may obtain beyond the present status quo’ in the Balkans and 
Turkey, was used by the government of Rome in support of their claim 
for compensation, which took the form of Italia irredenta; and this 
claim led to the rupture of May 1915. J. HoLtianp Rose. 


The Law and the State. By Lton Dueutt, translated by FrepErick J. DE 
StoovEre. Harvard Law Review, Special Number, November 1917. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press.) 


For the last fifteen years M. Duguit has been known as the chief repre- 
sentative in France of those theories of the state which constitute a reaction 
from ‘ neo-Hegelianism’. He will have nothing to say to the personality 
of the state or to its sovereignty : he believes very little in rights, whether 
those of the state or of the individual, and prefers to rely on the duty of 
co-operation towards the fulfilment of social needs. For the full statement 
of his view and for his detailed replies to the criticisms which have been 
brought against it, the student must still refer to M. Duguit’s earlier works : 
the present volume, though it leads up to a brief statement of the author’s 
solution of the problem and of the main difficulties that have been found 
in it, should rather be regarded as containing prolegomena to that state- 
ment, the object being to show that other solutions have broken down. 
The question is whether the state can be regarded as itself subject to 
legal principles, or whether it can only be looked upon as containing the 
origin of all such principles and being therefore in the last resort superior 
to them. The consequences of the latter view to international law, and 
not to international law only, are obvious. 

M. Duguit begins by considering the principles of 1789 and the attempts 
to regard individuals as possessing natural rights antecedent to the state : 
the state is then considered as an institution designed to secure those 
natural rights, and as forfeiting its claim to consideration so far as it fails 
to attain that end. The English reader will probably agree with the 
author’s criticisms, though he may think that Ritchie’s examination of 
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Locke’s views carries him further than the more modern French writer 
does. On Rousseau, who comes next, M. Duguit is sympathetic but rather 
one-sided ; Dr. Vaughan’s introductions to his edition of Rousseau’s 
Political Works are more complete and fairer to the author. In dealing 
with Kant, M. Duguit does good service in pointing out that the desire to 
save the greatest of all German philosophers from association with a theory 
which leads to disastrous consequences has caused recent writers to ignore 
that side of his doctrine on which there is little to distinguish him from 
Hegel. On passing to Hegel, we feel that an English translation of a 
French work is not the best medium for an account of a characteristically 
rerman thinker: but the summary is useful so far as it goes, in spite of 
the Frenchman’s frequent charges of obscurity against the German, 
charges which he is rather too fond of levelling against many of those 
whom he is discussing, including some writers who at any rate deserve 
them less than Hegel does. 

The subsequent chapters will probably be found to contain more that 
is new to the average English reader. The accounts of Constant and of 
Esmein are full and fair, and the criticisms of their views are just. Constant 
is so certain of the superiority of individual rights over state claims that 
he is not prepared to allow that there can be any excuse for a minister, 
a judge, or an officer, who renders any assistance in carrying out the terms 
of a law which he believes to be unjust. This view seems to deserve the 
charge of anarchy which has been brought against the opinion of M. Duguit 
himself ; and Esmein, one of those who have brought that charge, only 
evades the charge in his own case by leaving the problem as he found it 
and regarding it as in effect insoluble. With the corresponding German 
authors M. Duguit has naturally less sympathy, but his remarks on 
Gerber’s vague limitations on the power of the state and on Jhering’s and 
Jellinek’s doctrine of the state’s self-limitation are reasonable enough. 

Finally, having disposed of all those ‘ metaphysical’ doctrines which 
the modern Frenchman maintains the tradition of Comte in disliking, we 
come to those ‘ realistic’ conceptions among which the truth, as we are 
assured, is to be found. In an interesting account of Seydel, M. Duguit 
shows how, from what the French writer believes to be correct: premisses, 
he arrives at an entirely wrong conclusion, and the book ends with an 
estimate of the manner in which the author regards himself as having 
strengthened the weak points in a view which was represented by Royer- 
Collard, Guizot, and Benoist. 

It is always easier to find out the weaknesses in a theory than to avoid 
the corresponding difficulty oneself. There is much that could be said in 
criticism of M. Duguit’s positive theory. But that should not prevent us 
from feeling grateful to him for his illuminating analysis of his opponents’ 
opinions, to Mr. de Sloovére for rendering the book accessible by transla- 
tion, and to Mr. H. J. Laski for a valuable supplementary note which 
shows the affiliation of M. Duguit’s views to those of other recent and 
contemporary writers. P. V. M. BENECKE. 





Short Notices 


Christianity in History, a Study of Religious Development, by Dr. J. Vernon 
Bartlet and Dr. A. J. Carlyle (London: Macmillan, 1917), is in five parts : 
I, the Beginnings, Jesus the Christ, and Apostolic Christianity ; II, Ancient 
Christianity, which carries us down to the beginning of the Middle Ages ; 
III, the Middle Ages; IV, the Great Transition; and V, the Modern 
Period. Ofthese parts the second and third take up 380 pages out of some 
600. The writers state that their aim was to give something between a 
history of the Christian church and a sketch of the development of Christian 
doctrine. There is, therefore, much in the book that perhaps lies rightly 
outside the special interests of this Review. If a reader were to turn from 
the first 350 pages of this book, say to the Essays lately edited by the 
late Dr. Swete and Mr. C. H. Turner,! he might find it difficult to 
realize that he was being asked to discuss the same history and the same 
growth. Here we are asked to consider the metaphysical side of the 
Christian religion; there is more of speculation than of history; the 
corporate view of Christianity is subordinated to the individual. The 
criticism might be passed that more use is made of isolated and peculiar 
documents than of those which are in the fuller stream of corporate 
growth and belong to its more typical literature. The early period can be 
interpreted in various ways: the views and treatment here adopted would 
meet much criticism on many points; and some of the critics might 
reasonably plead that what it is the fashion to term the ‘ institutional’ 
side of Christianity belongs in history to its earlier days and is more 
fundamental than these pages would lead us to think. In part iii, 
chapter v on ‘ Church and State’ is, as we might expect, very well 
done, and it is pointed out with as much vigour as reason that the 
medieval papacy stood for freedom of spiritual life. Equally good is the 
treatment of Anselm in chapter vi. In part iv Justification by Faith is 
discussed with clearness : a needed distinction is drawn between Luther’s 
theology and his personal religion, while the places of Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, and Calvin in Reformation theology are in brief compass trench- 
antly and well summed up. The characteristics of the English Reforma- 
tion are put excellently, and ‘Anglicanism’ is described as succeeding to 
the position of Contarini. The modern age, which perhaps deserves such 
chastening, is only allowed some eighty pages, and the work ends on 
a note of unity. Here and there the detail is perhaps too abundant for the 
general scheme, and the perspective might be criticized. It is after all 
easier to sum up the middle ages than the Reformation, or still more our 
own days. The achievement naturally comes nearer to success where 
? See above, p. 382, 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO, CXXXI. Ee 
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the task is easier. Nor is it to be thought that the writers in their 
selection or their statements would command universal assent. But all 
those competent to form an opinion or to essay such a task for themselves 
would agree with them more heartily and more generally in the medieval: 
section than in the rest of the book. 4 F. W. 


In Sant’? Agostino e la Decadenza dell’ Impero Romano (Estratto dal 
‘ Didaskaleion’, Anno iv, Fasc. iii, iv. Turin: Libreria Editrice Interna- 
zionale, 1916), Signor Pietro Gerosa discusses the question whether Augus- 
tine had or had not any feeling of patriotism for the Roman Empire, on which: 
the affirmative was maintained by Schilling (Die Staats- und Sociallehre des 
hl. Augustinus, Freiburg, 1910) and the negative by Reuter (Augustinische 
Studien, Gotha, 1887), and decides in favour of the latter. The author 
has made an exhaustive study of Augustine’s works, and in the present 
treatise, in which it would be hard to find an error of fact or of logic, has. 
probably arrived at a correct estimate of his manner of thought ; but, as 
he admits that Augustine urged Boniface to show more vigour in the 
defence of Africa for the purpose of enabling the Christians to live undis- 
turbed, and even grants that he would probably have welcomed an exten- 
sion of the Empire if it carried an extension of Christianity with it (pp. 127, 
128), the conclusion seems rather academic, and one must doubt if it was 
worth while to occupy 140 pages over it : indeed in the concluding section 
the author anticipates some such objection and attempts to answer it by 
an argument which can hardly be considered satisfactory. In the same 
section, however, he puts forward without argument statements which 
would be well worth discussing, viz. that Augustine, as a Christian, could 
not feel any patriotic sentiment for the Roman Empire, and that his. 
attitude with regard to it was the only one consistent with a full under- 
standing of the spirit of the Gospel. In this connexion some reference 
might be made to a passage in De Civit. Dei, i. 31, where he speaks of 
‘ providentissima patriae caritas’, from which it is natural to infer that,. 
whatever may have been his own feelings with regard to the empire of 
his time, he regarded love of country in the abstract as a virtue, though 
we may well believe that by this name he meant a genuine wish to benefit 
one’s fellow-countrymen, not, as in modern popular language, a national 
sentiment or a political aspiration. E. W. B. 


Mr. Joseph McCabe’s Crises in the History of the Papacy (New York : 
Putnam, 1916) contains an easily written account of twenty popes, 
eleven of whom belong to the middle ages and four (Benedict XIV, 
Pius VII, Pius IX, and Leo XIII) to modern times. The medieval popes 
are treated, perhaps naturally, with more fullness. The Vatican Council 
of 1870 is passed over slightly, and the many questions raised under 
Leo XIII are little more than mentioned. The writer acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the larger modern histories, among which those of Grego- 
rovius, Pastor, and Creighton are rightly singled out. He has also used 
older authorities, but has ‘had the original authorities before’ him through- 
out, and in the earlier chapters he claims to have weighed carefully the 
original texts. The scale of the work makes it difficult to test the assertion, 
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although repeated mistakes, such as Langer for Langen and Killo for Kitts, 
induce hesitation in the casual reader. But the tone of the writer is, in 
most respects, fair and the notes refer in most cases to writers of mono- 
graphs not too well knownin England. Here and there historical questions 
are asked and incompletely discussed, as, for instance, the trustworthiness 
of Luitprand (p. 130), where his treatment has really no pretensions 
to be, as the writer calls it, a fresh analysis of the original evidence as to 
the character of Sergius and popes of the age. What matters more is that, 
especially in the earlier chapters, there is a tendency to treat the religion 
of which the popes should have been (and mostly were) the guardians as 
something rather superficial. The work is not written in the higher planes 
of historical criticism or of discussion about events, but the writer is both 
sufficiently informed and skilful in treatment to keep up the reader’s 
interest in an interesting field. g. B. 'W. 


Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the 
Reformation (Cambridge: University Press, 1918) is a volume of extracts 
from medieval writers and documents, somewhat on the lines of his 
Medieval Garner, arranged according to subjects under fifteen headings. 
The Latin and French extracts are translated, the English given in the 
original with adequate explanations of obsolete words. The selection 
is a thoroughly fair and representative one and is drawn from an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of reading. Many of the extracts will be entirely 
new to professed students of the middle ages, but one is glad to find that 
Mr. Coulton does not reject old favourites. Occasionally non-British 
sources are used. Thus some extracts and illustrations (including the 
tower of Laon with the famous oxen) are given from the note-book of 
Villard de Honnecourt, the only medieval architect whose sketch-book has 
come down to us. The translations so far as they have been tested prove 
trustworthy except in one trifling case where Mr. Coulton thinks it necessary 
to suggest an emendation, The passage is on p. 130 from Roger Bacon’s 
Opus Tertium, ed. Brewer, p. 8, and translates quite well as it stands: 
‘And yet the foundations are not yet laid, though I have diligently 
investigated the wood and stones, that is the power of sciences and lan- 
guages and other things requisite for building the house of wisdom.’ The 
references are not always quite clear: e. g. on p. 332 it is not obvious at 
first sight that ‘p. 561” refers to Riley’s Memorials of London. A list of 
authorities cited might be of assistance. The volume should prove not only 
of much interest and entertainment to the general reader but of real value 
to the intelligent teacher of English literature and history. A. G. L. 


Among the various medieval works which are of value to the student 
of history for the light they throw upon matters of fact or ways of thinking, 
a high place must be assigned to the Old Norwegian treatise The King’s 
Mirror (Speculum Regale, Konungs Skuggsjd), of which an English 
translation by Professor L. M. Larson has recently appeared (New York : 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1917). To Scandinavian scholars 
the work has long been well known as one of the most striking products 
of early Norwegian literature, and the original text has been printed several 
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times as well as reproduced in facsimile from the chief manuscript, but 
to others it has remained a source not readily accessible. Mr. Larson’s 
readable translation will now enable any one to make acquaintance with 
the contents of the treatise, and to judge of its value in connexion with 
other studies. The work war intended to consist of four parts dealing 
respectively with the occupations and duties of (1) merchants, (2) kings and 
courtiers, (3) ecclesiastics, and (4) husbandmen. Of these four parts, how- 
ever, only the first two are found in the existing text, and it is possible that 
the design was never fully carried out. It is also obvious that the first part 
and the earlier chapters of the second are much more interesting than the 
remainder of the work, which degenerates into tediousness of a typically 
medieval kind. In the earlier portion the author is never dull, and has 
much to tell about practical matters, whether he is dealing with the 
pursuits of the merchant, with the phenomena of the sea and the 
marvels of foreign lands, or with the ways of courts and methods of 
warfare. The sections which relate to the natural history and geography 
of the northern lands have a special value as resting upon actual observa- 
tion, and the chapter on the wonders of Ireland raises an interesting 
problem as to the sources from which the author derived his information. 
The opening chapters of the second part belong partly to the type of 
“courtesy books’, but enter more deeply into the serious duties and 
responsibilities of kings and their attendants or ministers, while the 
chapters on weapons and military engines are valuable evidence for the 
nature of these in the thirteenth century. Up to this point (the end of 
chapter 39) there are few pages one would willingly dispense with, but the 
same can hardly be said for the rest of the seventy ; if the author ever 
finished his task, it is to be hoped that he again became more original 
and interesting. In the introduction, however, Mr. Larson points out 
that the author’s views on the proper relations between kingand church, 
which are expressed at the end of this part, have a close connexion with 
Norwegian politics of the time, and help towards fixing the date of the work. 
It is certainly as well that the translation has been made a complete one, 
and with the various editorial additions this unique work is now presented 
to English readers in a worthy form, and gives additional importance to 
the series of ‘ Scandinavian Monographs’ of which it makes the third 
volume. W. A. C. 


In De Rechterlijke Organisatie van Zeeland in de Middeleeuwen 
Professor I. H. Gosses of Groningen (Groningen: Wolters, 1917) 
publishes an exceptionally well got up and solidly-bound study of the 
judicial organization of a region that touches intimately, at more than 
one point, the late medieval history of our own country. The author 
apologizes for the incompleteness of his research in archives on the ground 
that the extent of material there threatened to prevent him ever accom- 
plishing his task. But to most scholars his study will seem thoroughly 
scientific and well-documented. After some illuminating geographical and 
historical explanations which throw clear light on the complicated relations 
of Zeeland with Flanders and Holland, and show the process by which the 
castellania of Zeeland acquired, especially in connexion with Holland, the 
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status of a county, Dr. Gosses enters into his maintask. This is a detailed 
juridical study grouped under the three heads of the local court, the placi- 
tum annuale, and the curia comitis. There is much use of comparison with 
other neighbouring regions, notably with the liberty of Bruges. Index, 
full contents, and notes leave nothing to be desired for completeness. 


T. B. T. 


Illustrations of Chaucer's England, edited by Miss Dorothy Hughes 
(London : Longmans, 1918), deserves a brief notice as the first of a series 
of ‘source-books’ promoted by the Board of Studies in History in the 
University of London. The selection of passages seems to have been well 
and carefully made, and suitable explanatory notes are given. But it 
would have been of advantage if a complete and somewhat fuller series of 
notes on the chroniclers and other sources had been given in place of the 
rather meagre notice of those which are principally quoted. Professor 
Pollard, in a general preface, hopes that the series will appeal to others 
than professed students of history ; these others at all events will find 
something lacking in the unexplained references to ‘ Wilkins’ and 


* Foedera’. G in Bi, 


Under the title of History of the Spanish Conquest of Yucatan and of 
the Itzas (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. vii) (Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 
1917) Mr. P. A. Means has published the result of his work as a graduate 
student in the division of Anthropology during the years 1915-17. His 
paper, which is a singularly clear and interesting one, reflects credit both 
upon the author and also upon the Peabody Museum. Mr. Means notes 
that while the Spanish missionaries ‘were quick to destroy the old and 
long-venerated gods of the Indians, they were unable to replace them with 
something the Indians were able to understand’ (p. 88). The story of 
the visits paid by different embassies to the island capital of this nation 
of 80,000 fighting men is full of vivid incident which loses nothing in the 
excellent translations by Mr. C. P. Bowditch and Seiior G. Rivera. In the 
appendices the author has added much useful information, but it is a pity 
that in the list of the maps of Yucatan in Appendix iii he did not give 
fuller titles and indicate in every instance the whereabouts of the original. 

BF. Ee. 


Miss Frances G. Davenport has edited a valuable collection of European 
Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and its Dependencies to 
1648 (Washington, D.C. : Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1917). The 
only possible fault that can be found with the volume is its title. It is 
not clear how sucha treaty as that of St. Germain-en-Laye, which restored 
Acadia and Canada to France, deals with the history of either the United 
States or of its dependencies. But this is a small matter; what is of 
importance is that the student of early American history can now find 
in a handy form the papal bulls and the European treaties, illustrated by 
excellent introductions and bibljographical notes, No less than four of 
these documents—proposed treaties between Spain and Portugal in 1526 
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and 1529, articles relating to the Indies in the treaty between France and 
Spain concluded at Crépy-en-Laonnois on 18 September 1544, and 
articles concluded between Spain and Portugal in 1552 regarding a joint 
use of their naval forces—are here printed for the first time. It is satis- 
factory to note that a further volume is in preparation, embracing the 
period from 1648 to 1713. H. E. E. 


In Holinshed’s Chronicles ; Richard II and Henry V (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1917) Professor H. 8. Wallace gives us a foretaste of a larger 
edition, which he has in contemplation, to cover the period embodied in 
Shakespeare’s histories. It is a consummation much to be desired, and 
we may hope that in this larger edition we shall have a full critical appara- 
tus. Even in a plain text put forward to meet the immediate requirement 
of schools, something of the kind shouldhave been supplied. Such references 
as Abr. Fl. (Abraham Fleming) and W. P. (William Patten) call for explana- 
tion. Nor is the mere text of Holinshed sufficient for the purpose of 
illustrating the Shakespearean presentment of English history. The 
narrative of Holinshed and his collaborators was not coloured simply by 
their own bias. For a full understanding that narrative must be traced to 
its sources, not merely to Hall and Stow, but also to older writers. No 
edition of Holinshed can be fully serviceable which does not bring into 
account (for the period under review) his indebtedness to the London 
Chronicles, the Brut, and The First English Life of Henry V. Cc. L. K. 


We wish we could congratulate those concerned with the publication of 
Dr. Hamilton Vrieland Jr.’s Hugo Grolius, the Father of the Modern Science 
of International Law (New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1917), on the production of this book. The figure of Hugo Gro- 
tius is one of the most notable in the history of learning, and holds an 
honoured place in that of a singularly interesting period of modern states- 
manship; but these pages contribute little or nothing to the existing 
knowledge either of his life or of his works—unless perhaps, incidentally, 
in the case of chapters x and xi, which deal with the diplomatic activity 
of Grotius in France towards the end of his career, and are compiled 
from his Epistles and de Burigny’s Life. They are preceded by an either 
superfluous or inadequate summary of the Thirty Years’ War to the 
death of Grotius’s royal admirer, Gustavus Adolphus, whence we gather 
such information as that the kingdom of Bohemia, ‘recently added to 
the dominions of the House of Hapsburg, had heard the voice of Luther 
across the border, in Saxony, and embraced in its population many Protes- 
tants’. The earlier part of the biography is founded on the Dutch Life 
by Brandt, whose translated style it is not easy to distinguish from that 
of the adapter, which we forbear from illustrating. Proper names he treats 
with great linguistic freedom ; the Counts of ‘ Borgonje ’, like the city of 
‘Leuven’, remain in their original tongue, while elsewhere the eminent 
theologian ‘ Ioannes Overallus’, though Dean of St. Paul’s, is not un- 
latinized. On the other hand, the name of ‘John de Vert’ appears 
in something like the form in which it may have terrified the Parisians, 
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and the much-denounced Governor of Breisach is introduced as ‘ Baron 
d’Erlach, attaché to the Duke of Weimar’. 

Of the writings which Grotius produced in so wonderfully ample a se- 
quence the account given here is meagre in the extreme. In the case of his 
translations—and perhaps of his original verse (not always first-rate)—this 
is pardonable enough, but most readers would be glad to learn something 
about his ‘ Martianus Capella’, and certainly to hear more about his 
tragedies and the nature of the obligations to Adamus Exul. of Lucifer, 
‘ which Professor Leonard C. von Noppen has translated into English so 
masterfully’ (sic). Of Grotius as a theologian rather more is said, and a 
translation is given, in an appendix, of the Edict drawn up by him after 
his return from England in 1613. His theological works proper meet with 
scant mention, and of his Histories that of Holland from 1560 to 1609 
with scarcely sufficient notice to warrant the judgement of Brandt, that he 
was ‘the greatest and the most perfect historian that Holland had ever 
produced’. Onthe other hand, a chapter is devoted to the curious story of 
the Ius Praedae, composed by Grotius when twelve years old—the age at 
which he also accomplished the conversion of his mother from the teaching 
of the Church of Rome. Of this book, until the discovery of the manu- 
script in 1864, only the famous chapter Mare Liberum was published in 
1608, when it came to play a prominent part in more than one historical 
‘controversy. There seems no doubt that it furnished material to the 
earlier portion of the immortal work which called into life the modern 
science of international law. This is indicated in Dr. Vrieland’s chapter 
on the De Iure Belli et Pacis ; but a satisfactory statement on the subject 
must be sought elsewhere. Uz. 


The sixth volume of M. Edouard Rott’s Histoire de la Représentation 
Diplomatique de la France auprés des Cantons Suisses (Paris: Alcan, 1917) 
covers the years 1643-63. While dealing mainly with the relations of 
France and the Swiss cantons, or with the internal affairs of Switzerland, 
it includes occasional passages on English affairs, such as a brief reference to 
John Dury’s attempt to reconcile the various protestant sects, which was 
promoted by Cromwell (p. 385), and an account of John Pell’s negotiation 
‘for an alliance (p. 414), The intervention of the Protector on behalf of the 
Vaudois and the action of the protestant cantons in support of it are treated 
more in detail; the causes which prevented success are explained, 
and the history of the question is made very much clearer (pp. 414- 
‘25). Cromwell’s attempt to mediate in the Swiss Civil War is also eluci- 
dated (p. 457). In short, without adding anything of much importance to 
our knowledge of Cromwell’s policy, the volume makes that knowledge 
more precise and complete. C. H. F. 


Mr. E. Prestage’s paper on O Conde de Castelmelhor e a Retrocesséo de 
Tanger a Portugal is extracted from the Bulletin of the Academy of Lisbon 
(Coimbra, 1917). When Charles II in 1683 from motives of economy 
decided to evacuate Tangier, and to destroy the harbour works and 
fortifications, the count of Castelmelhor endeavoured to persuade the 
king’s government to cede it back to Portugal instead, but without success. 
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This unsuccessful negotiation is the subject of Mr. Prestage’s paper. He 
prints a memoir by Castelmelhor on the desirability of this retrocession, and 
the capacity of Portugal to defend and hold Tangier, in which he enlarges 
on the theme that the interest of Portugal and England is to be always 
closely united (p. 17). To this are added extracts from three of Barillon’s 
letters proving that Castelmelhor applied to the French ambassador to- 
back him, and that the opposition of Lord Halifax either to the abandon- 
ment or to the restoration of the place to Portugal was largely due to the 
fear lest it should pass into the hands of France (p. 24). This supplements 
and corrects the account contained in Miss Enid Routh’s Tangier. 
C. H. F. 


Compilations of extracts from contemporary documents, printed and 
manuscript, are becoming common assistants to the study of Indian, as 
well as European, history. We have not met with a better example of 
how useful such work may be when it is well executed than in The Expan- 
sion of British India, 1818-58, by Professor G. Anderson of Bombay and 
Professor M. Subedar of Calcutta (London: Bell, 1918). The Sikh Wars, 
the policy of Dalhousie, the Mutiny, are still the subjects of controversial 
rhetoric, and they are likely to remain so for some time to come; but 
Messieurs Anderson and Subedar have managed to present the facts on 
which all sound judgement must be based, with nothing extenuated nor 
aught set down in malice. The extracts are well chosen, the comments are 
sober and judicious, as well as genuinely explanatory. Indeed, we have 


rarely seen a book of the kind so well done. The comments on purely 
English politics, however, are not always so satisfactory, and there a few 
errors have crept in. Nor was Archdeacon Hare responsible for the Story 
of Two Noble Lives. V. 


The scope of Japan, The Rise of a Modern Power, by the late Mr. Robert 
P. Porter (Oxford: Clarendon Press,1918),is comprehensive. Beginning with 
the dawn of Japanese history, for the dates of which he is content to rely 
on Japanese authorities, Mr. Porter traces the evolution of Japan through 
the period of Fujiwara ascendancy, when China became the model for imi- 
tation in everything, through the intervals of Taira domination and feudal 
anarchy, and through the successive eras of dual government, during 
which Mikados reigned and Shoguns ruled. He deals in passing with the 
establishment of foreign relations on a treaty basis, with the Restoration 
and its astonishing results in the creation of a westernized Japan, and 
brings his narrative down to the end of the year 1916, by which time Japan 
had for some years won recognition as one of the Great Powers. This 
précis of Japanese history is written in a spirit of overflowing enthusiasm 
for things Japanese. In his criticism, for instance, of the foreign 
pressure which led to the reopening of Japan to foreign intercourse 
the author shows himself plus royaliste que le roi. The reader will be welk 
advised not to dwell too long on the earlier chapters, the subjects of which 
have been tieated more fully and accurately by previous writers, but to 
pass on to Mr. Porter’s concise account of the Chino-Japanese war, and to 
his interesting and detailed analysis of the Russo-Japanese campaign. 
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Her war with China opened the eyes of Europe for the first time to the 
military efficiency of Japan. The results of the Manchurian campaign 
against Russia proclaimed the advent of a new military power, to be 
reckoned with in the future councils of the world. The achievements of 
Japan in more peaceful directions, her progress in the domain of adminis- 
trative reconstruction, in education, in the field of commerce and industry, 
and in other branches of national activity, are well described by the author. 
His book, which is furnished with excellent maps and illustrations, con- 
tains much useful information on many matters, and will help English 
readers to understand better the ability, the enterprise, and the resources 
of our eastern ally. J. H. G. 


To Germans in 1871 Alsace-Lorraine represented simply the spoils 
of war, a‘ Reichsland’ acquired by force in order to ‘ cement the German 
states together ’, and to gratify their sense of victory. Bismarck told the 
Alsatians that ‘ it was not in your interests that we conquered you, but 
in the interests of the empire’. In later times German writers have set to 
work characteristically to idealize the treaty of Frankfort into an emanci- 
pation of Teutonic folk from Latin sovereignty in very much the same 
spirit as that in which they are now prepared to find racial pretexts for 
the annexation of Flanders or of any other Naboth’s vineyard. Mrs. R. 
Stawell has translated some loosely-connected articles of M. Jules Duhem 
under the title The Question of Alsace-Lorraine (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1918), in which he has set himself two objects—first, to expose 
the system of government in vogue since 1871; secondly, to traverse 
Germany’s alleged historical claims to the two provinces. The first object 
is easy to attain. German rule has meant almost unmitigated persecution. 
That French sympathies should have survived so strongly among the 
people, in spite of the pre-war pacificism of France and the consequent 
fading hopes of liberation, is the clearest proof of the failure of militarism 
in Alsace. M. Duhem’s arguments on his second point are not always as 
convincing. He contends that as the Frankfort treaty was forced upon 
France, it was in no sense ‘ a sacred peace ’, like the treaties of 1648 and 
1681, that gave the provinces to her. He holds that their people are 
* Celto-Latin’ by race, already in the dark ages ‘ once and for all imbued 
with the spirit characteristic of France’. Both contentions are coloured 
by rhetoric. The author is on surer ground in emphasizing the non-exis- 
tence of German national feeling in the seventeenth century. These 
provinces became French without any idea that they were breaking racial 
ties. There is some evidence that they genuinely preferred to be governed 
by Louis XIV. M. Duhem quotes a Prussian minister’s description of 
Alsace in 1709 as ‘ burning with love for France’. The Revolution com- 
pleted the process of fusion with the general body of the French nation. 
Kléber, Kellermann, and Rapp were Alsatians; Custine and Ney came 
from Lorraine. Whatever doubts there may be as to the original blood 
of these border people, their French patriotism since 1789 is written large 
in their history, and is the truest justification of the case for their restora- 
tion to France. G. B. H. 
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The first volume of Dr. Jean Larmeroux’s work, La Politique Extérieure 
del Autriche-Hongroie, 1875-1914 (Paris: Plon, 1918), is entitled La Marche 
vers l’ Orient, and covers the period from 1875 to 1908. It is a weighty and 
well-informed contribution to the study of international politics, and throws 
a flood of light on the modern history of Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
states. The author ascribes the Austro-German alliance of 1879 (a) to 
Andrassy, who regarded it as the pivot on which all the non-Slav elements 
in Austria would rally against Russia; (6) to Bismarck, who overcame 
William I’s objections by describing a united Austria allied to Germany as 
the buttress of the latter’s influence in eastern Europe. Italy joined the 
Central Powers in 1882 mainly in consequence of French policy in northern 
Africa, but also with a view to checking the growth of Austrian influence 
on the Adriatic. No great state appears in these pages to have pursued 
any consistent or disinterested ‘policy in the near east. Great Britain’s 
diplomacy was no exceptionto the rule, though its gradual drift from hostility 
to Russia to hostility to Germany was no doubt due to an instinctive ad- 
herence to the theory of the balance of power. Dr. Larmeroux pays @ 
tribute to the work of Edward VII. His account of Austrian policy dis- 
closes an astuteness which western Europe failed to recognize before 1914. 
The whole book is full of irony. We see the Tsar Nicholas I classifying 
himself with Sobieski as ‘the maddest of all the kings of Poland’ for having 
saved Austria ; Napoleon III insisting that Prussia should be admitted to 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1856 ; Austria championing Serbia’s claim 
to independence in 1878 ; Great Britain proposing at the Berlin Congress 
that Austria should occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina, as‘ a stop to the union of 
the Balkan Slavs and an obstacle to their aggrandisement ’ ; western Europe 
deploring the Serbian coup d'état of 1903, which in reality preserved that 
country for the time being from the powers of darkness. The one senti- 
ment, which never found an outlet in public policy during the period in 
question, was what is now called ‘ self-determination ’. G. B. H. 


Had the chapter on‘ The Story of Asia Minor’ not been so short and 
elementary, Professor M. Jastrow’s The War and the Bagdad Railway 
(Philadelphia : Lippincott, 1917) would, in deference to his high reputa- 
tion, have been dealt with by a competent authority. The present 
volume, however, is mainly a useful and interesting account of the 
Bagdad Railway, accompanied by political reflexions which, to some 
of us, are by no means so edifying. A deep distinction is drawn 
between the war of 1914 and the war of 1917. ‘ The Russian revolution’, 
we are told, ‘ was not only a revolt against a government that had imposed 
a war on its people, precisely as Germany had imposed it, for the purpose 
of carrying out plans of aggression . . ., it was the first decisive stroke for 
the triumph of world democracy.’ The German emperor, at the time of 
his visit to Abdul Hamid, is described as‘ romantically inclined’. A series 
of ‘ internationalized’ independent states, Belgium, Luxemburg, Lorraine, 
and Alsace, are in the future ‘ to form a continuous barrier between 
Germany and France’. Brandes was right when he described Persia as 
‘the Asiatic Belgium’. Mr. Lowes Dickinson is more than once cited as 
a high authority. With regard to the main thesis of his book, that the 
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question of the Bagdad Railway was a main contributory cause to the war 
of 1914, it is not clear how such a conclusion is consistent with the view 
that Mr. Jastrow also adopts, and which has been made good by the 
revelations of Prince Lichnowsky, that an amicable agreement with regard 
to the question had been already arrived at, before the war, by British and 
German diplomacy. It should be added that the volume is accompanied 
by an admirable map of the railway system of Asia Minor. H. E. E. 


The second and third volumes of M. Auguste Gauvain’s L’ Europe au 
Jour le Jour (Paris: Bossard, 1917, 1918) reprint his articles in the 
Journal des Débats on foreign affairs ‘from the Turkish counter-revolution 
to the Agadir coup’, 1909-November 1911. These hardly come within the 
scope of this Review, but nevertheless have a real niche in history as being 
the contemporaneous opinions of a well-informed Frenchman on events 
leading up to the war of 1914. On many points his insight was notably 
acute. In December 1910 he drew attention to the certainty of an alliance 
between Germany and the Young Turks, quoting their pronouncement 
that new Barbarossas would arise to free the poor Muslim. In January 
1911 he predicted a German invasion of France through Belgium. His 
incisive articles on the Agadir crisis exposed plainly the weakness and 
worthlessness of the Caillaux-Messimy clique and the determination of 
Germany to extort the utmost advantage from France’s wish for a peaceful 
settlement. He never seems to have doubted that Germany aimed at war, 
warning his readers again and again not to put any faith in such alleged 
sources of confidence as the goodwill of Austria or the rise of socialism in 
Germany. - He did his best to explain British foreign policy favourably, 
and expressed polite scepticism as to the utility of Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Berlin in February 1912. G. B. H. 





The Annual Register for 1917 (London: Longmans, 1918) strikes us as 
‘unusually well compiled. That it would be well written we could anticipate 
from our knowledge of recent volumes, but in the exceptional difficulties 
of the time we were hardly prepared for the amount of information which 
the editor has succeeded in collecting and judiciously arranging. We have 
noticed but few inaccuracies. On p. 155] the statement that ‘ a seat was 
found for Sir Eric Geddes in the constituency of Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities ’ requires correction. It was sought there no doubt, but it was 
found in the borough of Cambridge. The denunciation of ‘ Tsarism’ on 
p. 244] is not perhaps quite in place in a book of this sort, and to some it will 
appear wanting in balance, when the anarchy which supplanted it is borne 
in mind. The summaries of the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Reports 
are very carefully done, but it would have been well to distinguish more 
clearly between the parts which are quoted textually and those which are 
given in abstract. On pp. 64 and 70 (middle) the date 1915 should be 
corrected into 1916. W. 






Mr, W. W. Rouse Ball, who last year printed privately a valuable 
monograph on The King’s Scholars and King’s Hall, has now collected a 
number of papers treating not only of the great and famous college in 
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which that hall was absorbed, but also of the university at large. His 
Cambridge Papers (London: Macmillan, 1918) thus fall into two parts. 
In one he writes concerning Trinity College ; its foundation, its connexion 
with Westminster School, and a variety of other matters, among which we 
specially value his account of the growth of the tutorial system and the 
details he gives about expenses. An interesting chapter on‘ A Christmas 
Journey in 1319’, the substance of which had already appeared in The 
King’s Scholars, relates a journey from Cambridge to York from the 
Exchequer Accounts. It is curious to note that the scholars travelled all 
the way by water, except between Spalding and Boston. In the second 
part, dealing with the university, we learn much about discipline and the 
use of corporal punishment (at the foot of p. 199 the ‘ sixteenth century ” 
should be the ‘ fifteenth’). Of particular interest are the two chapters 
on Newton, one of which includes a memorandum printed from a manu- 
script by him on the studies and discipline of the university ; and the 
history of the tripos, which did not become exclusively mathematical until 
1824, is written with an intimate knowledge which few besides the author 
possess, X. 


No. lxviii of the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
(Cambridge : Deighton, 1917) contains papers of unusually varied interest. 
Among them we may mention ‘ Cambridgeshire Materials for the History 
of Agriculture’, by Archdeacon Cunningham ; ‘Dr. Dale’s Visits to Cam- 
bridge, 1722-1738 ’, by the late Professor T. McKenny Hughes, who shows 


the great extent to which the county was then unenclosed ; and ‘ The Ship 
on the Seal of Paris ’, derived from the marchands de l'eau, which Mr. H. H. 
Brindley illustrates with a series of plates. Be 


An especially delightful feature of Mr. Wilberforce Jenkinson’s London 
Churches before the Great Fire (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1917) is its large number of admirable repro- 
ductions of old engravings, for the most part of churches now destroyed 
and including Hoefnagel’s View of London (1561), Visscher’s Long View 
(1616), Hollar’s fine engravings of the interior of Old St. Paul’s, looking 
west, and St. Faith’s in the crypt, executed for Dugdale, and an interesting 
drawing of the original steeple of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, before its destruc- 
tion in 1421. The author’s work consists chiefly of notices of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries of the churches existing in London 
before 1666, whether now destroyed or still standing, These he has 
gathered largely from Newcourt and Mr. Hennessy, Stow’s Survey, and 
the notes in Mr. Kingsford’s excellent edition of it, of which he might with 
advantage have made more use, and Weever’s Funerall Monuments, but 
he has also brought together many from various other works. His book, 
though agreeable enough to dip into, has no historical importance,and shows 
an uncritical use of authorities. Mr. Jenkinson is content to copy assertions 
contradictory one of another or puzzling to himself and leave them to his 
readers. Some of those which puzzle him are surely simple enough: he 
confesses, for example, that he does not understand why Howell in his 
Londinopolis, published in 1657, calls St. Paul’s a ‘ dome of devotion ’, when 
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the present church with its dome was not yet built, nor the meaning of a 
record that a‘ hearneshaw ’ sitting on the roof of a church in plague-time 
was taken as ominous by the ‘menialty’. Again, he need not have been 
in difficulty about a possible connexion of Cripplegate with lame beggars, 
for the name probably refers to the character of the gate as covered 
or perhaps narrow. He invents a St. Paul’s built by the Conqueror 
before the church of Bishop Maurice, and furnishes it with a steeple ; 
he refers to the ‘ National Dictionary of Biography ’ (sic), where of course 
no such error is to be found, for the statement that Ethelburga, queen of 
Edwin of Northumbria, was the sister of Bishop Erkenwald; says that 
St. Olaf of Norway was ‘ murdered in 1028’; and is not able to explain 
Stow’s notice that a queen of Scots was buried in the Blackfriars church, 
though as the next name in the list of those buried there is Hubert de 
Burgh, it would, one would have thought, have been plain that the lady 
was his wife, Margaret, the daughter of William the Lion. Whoever was 
responsible for Hunne’s death in the Lollards’ tower, it is an extraordinary 
version of the tragedy that he was ‘ by some mistake hanged before being 
tried in the spiritual court’ ; and when Queen Elizabeth interrupted Dean 
Nowell’s sermon, bidding him stick to his text, she did not do so because 
she feared that the sermon would last too long. Finally, Mr. Jenkinson 
makes the strange remark that, although the patronage of St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, pertains to the bishop of London, ‘it would seem that Queen 
Victoria presented the last two vicars’. He may be assured that there was 
no usurpation on the part of the Crown, each of the two last vicars (at the 


time he wrote) having been presented to fill a vacancy caused by the 
promotion of his predecessor to an English bishopric. 1t is surprising that 
so simple a matter should, as ‘it would seem’, present a difficulty to an 
author writing on the subject of this book and for a church society, 


The 1916 volume of the William Salt Society’s Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire (London : Harrison, 1918) appears late and in less sub- 
stantial guise than in the days of peace, but it contains some useful and 
solid matter. Three of the four articles are by Mr. C. G. O. Bridgman. 
In one he studies at length the well-known will of Wulfric Spot, the founder 
of Burton Abbey, giving in the course of his discussion an ingenious but 
somewhat hypothetical genealogy of this personage which makes him 
a descendant of Alfred’s daughter, the Lady of the Mercians. In another, 
Mr. Bridgman writes nearly a hundred pages on the Burton Abbey Twelfth 
Century Surveys, to whose importance Mr. Round in 1905 called atten- 
tion in this Review (xx. 275-89), where he pleaded for the publication 
of a complete text of both the surveys. This boon Mr. Bridgman now 
confers on us, printing the documents in parallel columns and with them 
some other deeds from the Burton cartulary. In a third and shorter 
article the same writer strives to trace the course of the Watling 
Street in Staffordshire, and beyond it towards the north and west. 
The remaining article of the volume is from Commander Wedgwood, 
who supplements the post-Conquest ‘ Staffordshire Chartulary’ of earlier 
volumes of these collections by an English translation and commentary 
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on Staffordshire pre-Conquest charters. All have been previously printed. 
Like Mr. Bridgman, Commander Wedgwood modestly disclaims preten- 
sions to exact philological science. tT. ¥. T. 


The one article of general interest in the Transactions of the Baptist 
Historical Society for 1917 (Baptist Union Publication Department, 1918) 
is ‘Bunyan’s Imprisonment, a Legal Study,’ by Dr. Whitley, which is 
admirably clear and convincing. An account of Benjamin Cox, rector of 
Sampford Peverell in Devonshire, who was taunted with Laudianism, 
became a Puritan and finally a Baptist, shows how much research is still 
needed before the outlines can be filled in. The material for tracing his career 
from the date of his institution, which is not given in the article, till his 
death about 1664 must certainly be in existence. The other papers are of 
antiquarian or denominational concern. The editor is wise in extending 
his range into the nineteenth century. He prints the minutes of the 
London Board of Baptist ministers down to 1820. They met at the 
Jamaica Coffee House, and in 1799 they agreed to pay for rent ‘ sixteen 
shillings more in consideration of the rise in Tobacco ’. E. W. W. 


We welcome the abundant evidences of the ‘awakening of the historical 
spirit’ in India, to use the phrase of Sir James Meston in his brilliant 
inaugural address which forms the principal item in the contents of the 
first number of the Journal of the Historical Society of the United Provinces, 
and was delivered at Allahabad in 1917, The society thus started by the 
outgoing lieutenant-governor of the United Provinces is the latest of many 
associations of the kind. One of the earliest, the Panjab Historical 
Society, founded by Sir John Marshall and the staff of the Panjab 
University, issues a fine journal filled with excellent papers, The 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Bankipore), while 
devoting special attention to ethnology and prehistoric archaeology, does 
not neglect history. Its number for December 1917 has won pre-eminent 
distinction by publishing a scholarly edition of one of the most ancient 
and important of Indian inscriptions, containing a history of thirteen 
years of the reign of King Kharavela of Kalinga or Orissa, and dated about 
170 B.c. As now interpreted it affords sound reason for believing that 
543 B.c., the traditional date of Buddha’s death, recorded in the 
chronicles of Ceylon, may be correct. The Journal of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society, edited by Mr. Yazdani, a Muhammadan scholar, 
contains many valuable essays illustrating the history and antiquities of 
the Deccan. Societies of a similar character exist at Bangalore, Rangoon, 
and other places. Indian scholars, Hindu or Muslim, have now learned 
to use European canons and methods of research. They use them so well 
that the work of the best writers will bear comparison with that of 
European experts. The Indians, in virtue of their birth and their intimate 
knowledge of many things hidden from the foreigner, possess certain 
advantages to which no outsider can aspire. The first number of the 
Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society (September, 1917), 
which has served as the text for the foregoing remarks, is issued in 
England by Messrs. Longmans. Professor 8. B. Smith, who occupies. 
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the chair of Indian History at the Canning College, Lucknow, throws new 
light upon the story of the kingdom of Oudh in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century by his paper on Hakim Mahdi. The Allahabad University 
has created a chair of Indian Modern History, filled by Professor 
Rushworth Williams. We expect with confidence that the United 
Provinces, which may fairly claim to be the most interesting region of 
India from the historical point of view, will be able to provide well- 
qualified contributors who will raise the new journal to a high level of 
excellence. V. A. 8. 


The Papers of the American Society of Church History, second series, 
vol. v (New York: Putnam, 1917), are chiefly valuable for two elaborate 
articles on a theme which American scholars are making their own, the 
religious movements in Holland in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Dr. H. E. Dosker writes on ‘ Recent Sources of Information on the Ana- 
baptists in the Netherlands’, and Dr. A. H. Newman on ‘ Adam Pastor, 
Antitrinitarian Antipaedobaptist’. These are full and evidently trust- 
worthy pieces of work, theological as much as historical. ‘ Criminal Proce- 
dure in the Church Courts of the Fifteenth Century, as illustrated by the 
Trial of Gilles de Rais,’ by Professor Howland, of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, is an interesting paper. As regards America, Dr. Jesse Johnson 
describes the beginnings, in log huts and with rudimentary tuition, of 
theological education west of the Alleghanies; but English readers will 
derive special instruction in the difference between American methods and 


their own from the secretary’s narration of the means by which the society 
obtained its act of incorporation from the legislature of New York. 


E. W. W. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE JANUARY AND APRIL NUMBERS, 


p. 58, add to note 2. The Pinax referred to by Cassiodorus, de Inst. xxv (here, 
misprinted xv), was identified with the tract of Dionysius Exiguus by Adolf Franz 
(Cassiodorius Senator, p. 83, 1872) and by Bruno Krusch, who added the precise 
comment, ‘So werden Ostertafeln schon vom 3. Jahrh. an genannt’ (Neues Archiv, 
ix. 113). This statement appears to be without foundation. The context of Cassio- 
dorus’ words leaves no doubt that he is referring to the work of an earlier Dionysius, 
whose Periegesis is known to have been illustrated by a wivaf or map, apparently by 
more than one. See the extracts from the scholia quoted by Carl Miiller, proleg. to 
Geographi Graeci minores, ii (1861), p. xxiv. The presumption therefore that the 
Table of Dionysius was known to Cassiodorus can be inferred only from the friendly 
relations of the two men, from Cassiodorus’ constant activity in increasing his library, 
and from the well-recognized tendency of literature to gravitate towards a great centre. 

p. 146 line 12, For vicomte read vicomté. 

. 146 note 11. For note 51 read note 50. 

. 151 note 49 line 3. For notes 48, 49 read notes 47, 48. 

. 151 note 49 line 4. For note 48 read note 47. 

. 157 note 99 line 6. For unto read into. 

. 159 line 2. For shown read held. 

. 161 note 136. For Wulfstan read Wulfstanus ..., and for Angelwinus Eoves- 
hamensis read Aegelwinus Eoveshamnensis, 

. 165 line 3 from foot. For is read are. 

. 169 note 229, and p. 173 note 265, For Epist. lvi read Epist. lvii. 





